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INTRODUCTION. 



I AH glad to contribute to tliis book of Dr. Boris 
Sidis a few words of introduction, which may possibly 
gain for it a prompter recognition by the world of 
readers who are interested in the things of which it 
treats. Much of the experimental part of the work, 
althougli planned entirely by Dr. Sidis, was done in the 
Ilarvard Psychological Laboratory, and I have been 
more or less in his confidence while his theoretic conclu- 
sions, based on his later work in the Pathological Institute 
of the New York State Hospitals, were taking shape. 

The meaning of personality, with its limits and its 
laws, forms a problem which until quite recently had 
to be discussed almost exclusively by logical and meta- 
physical methods. Within the past dozen years, how- 
ever, an immense amount of new empiricsEtl material 
had been injected into the question by the observations 
which the "recognition" by science of the hypnotic 
state set in motion. Many of these observations are 
pathological : fixed ideas, hysteric attacks, insane delu- 
sions, medinmistic phenomena, etc And altogether, 
although they are far from having solved the problem 
of personality, they must be admitted to have trans- 
formed its outward shape. What are the limits of the 
consciousness of a human being t Is ^ self" conscious- 
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I only a port of the whole conscioiiBness t Are there 
many ^selves'' dissociated from one another? What 
is the medium of synthesis in a group of associated 
ideas! How can certain systems of ideas be cut off 
and foigottent Is persondity a product^ and not a 
principle! Such are the questions now being forced 
to the front— questions now asked for the first time 
with some sense of their concrete import, and qu^tions 
which it will require a great amount of further work, 
both of observation and of analysis, to answer ade- 
quately* 

Meanwhile many writers are seeking to fill the gap, 
and seyeral books have been published seeking to popu- 
larize the new observations and ideas and present them 
in connected form* Dr. Sidis' work distinguishes itself 
from some of these by its originality, and from others 
by the width of its scope. 

It is divided into three parts: Suggestibility; the 
Self; Man as One of a Crowd. Under all these heads 
the author is originaL He tries by ingenious experi- 
ments to show that the suggestibility of waking persons 
follows an opposite law to that of hypnotic subjects. 
Suggestions must be veUed^ in the former case, to be ^v/ 
effective; in the latter case,. the more direct and open 
they are the better. By other ingenious experiments 
Dr. Sidis tries to show that the ^ subliminal" or ^ ultra- 
marginal " portions of the mind may in normal persons 
distinguish objects which the attentive senses find it 
impossible to name. These latter experiments are in- 
complete, but they open the way to a highly important 
paydiological investigation. 

In Part II, on ^The Self," a very full account is 
givm of ^double personality," subliminal consdous- 

, ete. The author is led to adopt as an explanation 
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INTEODUOnON. vii 

of the dissociations which He at the root of all these 
conditions the physiological theory of retraction of the 
processes of die brain cells, which in other quarters 
also seems coming to the front He makes an elaborate 
classification of the different degrees of dissociation or 
amnesia, and, on the basis of a highly interesting and 
important pathological case, suggests definite methods 
of diagnosis and cure. This portion of the book well 
deserves the attention of neurologists. 

In Part III the very important matter of ^^ crowd 
psychology" is discussed, almost for the first time in 
English. There is probably no more practically impor- 
tant topic to the student of public affairs. Dr. Sidis 
illustrates it by fresh examples, and his treatment is 
highly suggestive. 

I am not convinced of all of Dr. 8idis' positions, 
but I can cordially recommend the volume to all classes 
of readers as a treatise both interesting and instructive, 
and original in a high degree, on a branch of research 
whose importance is daily growing greater. 

William Jamkb. 
Haevabd UxiYiasiTr, JfwmUr i» JS97. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OP SUGGESTION. 



INTRODUCTION. '} 

j 
The Btady of the gubconscious is becoming of more 
and more absorbing interest The phenomena of hys- | 

teria and of hypnosis are now studied by die French \ 

psychologists with remarkable acumen and with an un- I 

rivalled fertility of ingenious devices^ and the results J 

obtained thus far form almost an epoch in the history ^ 

of psychology. Although tlie French psychologists ^ ' 

work independently of one another and disagree among i^^ \ 

themselves on many important points, still their method 
and general line of investigation are pretty nearly the 
same. They all care for clinical cases more than for 
minute, detailed laboratory experiments — ^the present 
hobby of the Germans — and their chief work falls 
within the domain of the subconscious. The French 
psychologists seem to be on the track of a rich gold 
vein. Without closely formulating their method, they 
have all, as if by a mutual tacit understanding, diosen 
the right way that leads to a better and deeper in- 
sight into the nature of mind. For the mechanism 
of consciousness is hidden deep down in the depths 
of the subconscious, and it is thither we have to 
descend in order to get a dear understanding of the 

1 
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pbenomena that appear in the broad daylight of con- 



The German schooL with Wundt at its head, at first 
ftartod out on dmilar lines, but thej could not make 
anj use of the subconscious, and their speculations ran 
wild in the fancies of Hartmann. The reason of this 
lulon) is due to the fact that the concept of the sub- 
conscious as conceived by the Gorman school was 
extremely yague, and liad rather the character of a 
mechaniod than tliot of a psychical process. An un- 
conscious consciousness that was their concept of tliQ 
subconsdous. In such a form as this the subconscious 
was certainly meaningless — ^mere nonsense — and had 
to bo given up. Tlie German psychological investiga- 
tions are now confined to the content of consciousness 
in so far as the individual is immediately conscious of 
it But as this form of consciousness is extremely nar- 
row and circumscribed, the results arrived at, though 
remarkable for their thoroughness, are after all of a 
ntber trivial nature. It is what Prof. James aptly 
diaracterizes ^tlie elaboration of the obvious." We 
may therefore, with full right, assert that it was tlie 
French psychologists who made proper use of the sub- 
conscious and arrived at results that are of the utmost 
importance to psychology, although it were well if the 
French were to conduct their investigations with Ger- 
man thoroughness. 

It is not, however, the French alone who work 
along the lines of the subconscious, but the English 
and Americansi too, have a large share in the work. 
Goomey, James, Myers, and others, have done much 
toward the elucidation of the obscure phenomena of the 
anbeonsdous. Psychology is especially indebted to the 
gemot of Myers for his wide and comprehensive study 
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INTRODUCTION. 8 

of tho plicnomena of the BubconscionSy or of what ho 
calls the manifestations of tlie subliminal sell Tlie 
only drawback in Myers's concept of the subliminal 
self is that he conceives it as a metaphysical entity, as 
a kind of a cosmic self. Now, while Myers may be 
right in his belief, the phenomena under investigation 
do not warrant the hy]K)thesis of metaphysical entities. 
I have therefore avoided the use of the term " subliminal 
self," however excellent it might be in itself, in order 
not to entangle the reader in the metaphysical con- 
siderations that cluster round iliat concept, and also 
because my point of view of the subconscious widely 
differs from that of Myers. 

The study of subconscious phenomena is of great 
interest from a purely practical standpoint, because 
of the use that can be made of it in the state of 
health and disease. A knowledge of the laws of the 
subconscious is of momentous import in education, in 
die reformation of juvenile criminals and offenders, 
and one can hardly realize the great benefit that suffer- 
ing humanity will derive from a proper methodical 
use of the subconscious within the province of thera- 
peutics. 

The study of the subconscious is especially of great 
value to sociology, because nowhere else does the sub- 
conscious work on such a grand, stupendous scale as it 
does in the popular mind ; and the sociologist who 
ignores the subconscious lacks a deep insight mt6 the 
nature of social forces. For the practical man who 
takes part in social affairs, in so far as they concern his 
own interests, the knowledge of the subconscious can 
hardly be overestimated ; and this knowledge becomes 
an imperative necessity to him who lives in a democ- 
racy. The object of this book is the study of the sub- 
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coofldoiu^ normal or abnormal, individnal or social, in 
its relatioD to anggeetion and auggeatibility; and let me 
liope that the tbonghtfal reader will find my work not 
€n3j interaating^ but atimnlating to thoo^t and useful 
IB pnietieal life. -^ ^ 

PATP0I4W1CAL l ai T I T U t l, OT TBI NXW TOBX 

fitin Hmrcaij^ Naw Tou» 1807. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUOOESnOK AND SUOOESTIBILITr. 



PsTOHOLOoicAL investigators employ the tenn " sug- 
gestion" in such a careless and loose fashion that the 

^ reader is often puzzled as to its actual meaning. 8ug- ^^ 
gestion is sometimes used for an idea bringing in its '*^ 
train another idea, and is thus identified with associa- 
tion. Some extend the province of suggestion, and 
make it so broad as to coincide with any influence man f 

exerts on his fellow-beings. Others narrow down sug- i 

gestion and suggestibility to mere symptoms of hyster- ( 

ical neurosis. This is done by the adherents of the I 

8alpStriero school. Suggestion, again, is used by the | 

Nancy school to indicate the cause which produces that 

• peculiar state of mind in which the phenomena of sug- 

Ijgestibility become especially prominent 

This yague and hazy condition of the subject of sug- 
gestion causes much confusion in psychological discus- 
sions. To free the subject from this confusion of 
tongues, we must endeayour in some way or other* to 
giye a strict definition of suggestion, and rigorously 
study the phenomena contained within the limited field 
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6 llIB FSTCnOLOOT OF SUGGESTION. 

of our investigatioiL We must not follow in the way 
of thofie writers who employ the terms suggestion and 
suggestibility in all possible meanings. Such careless- 
ness can not but lead into a tangle of words. In order 
to give a fnll description of suggestion and make its 
boundary lines clear, distinct, and definite, let us take a 
few concrete cases and inspect them closely. 

I hold a newspaper in my hands and begin to roll 
it up ; soon I find that my friend sitting opposite 
me rolled up his in a similar way. This, we say, is a 
ease of suggestion. 

My friend Mr. A. is absent-minded ; he sits near 
the tMe, thinking of some abstruse mathematical prob- 
lem that baffles all his efforts to soIyc it Absorbed in 
the solution of that intractable problem, he is blind and 
deaf to what is going on around him. His eyes are 
dii^cted on the table, but he appears not to see any of 
the objects there. I put two glasses of water on the 
table, and at short intervals make passes in the 
direction of the glasses — passes which he seems not 
to perceive; then I resolutely stretch out my hand, take 
one of the glasses, and begin to drink. My friend fol- 
lows suit — dreamily he raises his hand, takes the gloss, 
and begins to sip, awakening fully to consciousness 
when a good part of the tumbler is emptied. 

To take an interesting and amusmg case given by 
Ocfaorowitx in his book Mental Suggestion : 

** My friend P., a man no less absent-minded than 
he is keen of intellect, was playing chess in a neigh- 
bouring room. Others of us were talking near the door. 
I had made the remark that it was my friend's habit 
when he paid the closest attention to the game to 
whistle an air from Madame Angot I was about to 
•coompany him by beating time on the table. But 
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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITY. 7 

thifl time he wliistled sometlung elso— a march from 
Le Prophote. 

^ ^ Listen/ said I to my associates ; ^ we are going to 
play a trick upon P. We will (mentally) order him 
to pass from Le Prophote to La Fille do Madame 
Angot/ 

^* First I began to drum the march ; then^ profiting 
by some notes common to both, I passed quickly to the 
quicker and more staccato measure of my friend's fa- 
vourite air. P. on his part suddenly changed the air 
and began to whistle Madame Angot Every one 
burst out laughing. My friend was too much absorbed 
in a check to the queen to notice anything. 

** ^ Let us begin again/ said I, ^ and go back to Le 
Prophote.' And straightway we had Meyerbeer once 
more with a special fugue. My friend knew that he 
had whistled something, but that was all he knew." 

A huckster stations himself in the middle of the 
street, on some public square, or on a sidewalk, and be- 
gins to pour forth volumes of gibberish intended both 
as a compliment to the people and a praise of his ware. 
The curiosity of the passers-by is awakened. They 
stop. Soon our hero forms the centre of a crowd that 
stupidly gasses at the " wonderful " objects held out to 
its view for admiration. A few moments more, and 
the crowd l)egins to buy the things the huckster sug- 
gests as " grand, beautiful, and cheap." 

A stump orator mounts a log or a car and begins to 
harangue the crowd. In the grossest way he praises 
the great intelligence, the brave spirit of the people, the 
virtue of the citizens, glibly telling his audience that 
with such genius as they possess they must clearly see 
that the prosperity of the countiy depends on the poli- 
tics he favours, on the party whose valiant champion be 
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now IB. His argamentation is absurd, his inotiTe is oon- 
temptibley and stiil, as a rale, he carries the body of the 
crowd, unless another stamp orator interferes and turns 
the stream of sentiment in another direction. The 
qpeech of Antony in Julius Cswar is an excellent ex- 
ample of suggestion. 

All these examples undoubtedlj belong to the proT- 
ince of suggestion. Now what are their characteris- 
tic traits I What are tlie elements common to all these 
cases of suggestion f We find in all tliese instances 
a stream of consciousness that goes on flowing in its 
peculiar, individual, idiosyncratic way ; suddenly from 
the depths of the stream a wave rises to the surface, 
swamps the rest of the waves, overflows the banks, de- 
flects for a while the course of the current, and then 
suddenly subsides, disappears, and the stream resumes 
its natural course, flowing once more in its former bed. 
On tracing the cause of this disturbance, we invariably 
find that it is due to some external source, to some other 
stream ranning alongside the one disturbed. Stating 
the same in the language of BaldMrin, we may say that 
^ by suggestion is meant a great class of phenomena 
typified by tlie abrapt entrance from without into con- 
sciousness—of an idea or image which becomes a part 
of the stream of thought, and tends to produce the mus- 
cokr and volitional efforts which ordinarily follow upon 
its presence.'' * 

Is this our last say of suggestion f Far from being 
the case. On closer inspection of our examples we find 
some more traits which are of «the utmost importance. 
The subject accepts uncritically the idea suggested to 
luaiy and carries it out almost autoniatically. This can 

* Pijrchology, roL iL 
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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITY. 9 

be easily detected in nearly every instance of suggestion, 
but it stands out especially dear and sharp in its out- 
line in cases of hypnosis. 

I hypnotized Mr. F., * and commanded that, after 
awakening, when he would hear me cough, he should 
take three oranges on the table and give them to my 
friends who were present at the seance. I woke him 
up. A few minutes later I coughed ; he snatched from 
the table the oranges, which were, in fact, notliing but 
ordinary potatoes, and distributed them among my 
friends. While carrying out this post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion he appeared to be in a peculiar automatic condi- 
tion. Ilis movements were hurried, as if some spring 
was loosened in his ideo-motor mechanism; his eyes 
were dull and glassy ; it was plain he was in a semicon- 
scious state. On my asking liim afterward how the 
oranges appeared to him he replied : ^^ They seemed to 
me rather queer ; they were too small and heavy for 
oranges. I thought they were lemons, but I did not 
attempt to examine them; something impelled me to 
carry out the order and be done with it'' 

To take a still better example from the store of my 
hypnotic experiments: I, hypnotized Mr. F., and sug- 
gested to him that after awakening, on hearing mo 
cough, he should take the umbrella, open it, and prome- 
nade in the room three times. I woke him up. A 
few minutes later I coughed ; up went his legs, but he 

* Ijot me sajT at the outlet that all the subjects on whom I mado 
hypnotic experiments were never hypnotized by any one else before. 
Whatever, therefore, occurred during hypnosis was not due to pre- 
vious suggestive training unknown to me. Each subject was fully 
under my observation. I took the precaution of isclating my sub- 
jects from extraneous suggestion. During trance I suggested to 
them that no one should be able to hypnotize them. I ask tht 
reader to bear this in mind. 
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remained sitting in the chair. I coaghod again ; once 
more np went his lega^ but he did not carry out my 
commandfl. I rehypnotized him, and this time I 
strongly and anthoritatively commanded him he should 
carry oat my post-hypnotic suggestion, taking care to 
soggest to him he should forget everything that passed 
during the hypnotic trance. He was awakened, felt 
well, conversed with his friends. While he was en- 
gaged in conversation I went behind his chair and 
eoug^ied. Up he jumped, opened the umbrella, and 
walked in the room three times. When he was through 
with the suggested promenade the umbrella dropped 
from his hands on the floor, and, without picking it up, 
he sat down on a chair and smiled. lie rememI)erod 
veiy clearly the umbrella affair, and it seemed to him 
queer and comical. I asked him whether he knew 
what he was going to do when he heard me cough. 
^ Yes, I knew I must do something— in a general way, 
though. When I took the umbrella, I do not know 
bow it happened, but I opened it and began to walk.'' 
I asked him whether he knew how many times he had 
to walk, to which he answered : ^ No, I did not know, 
Imt I kept on walking; and when it came to the end 
of the third turn, the umbrella dropped from my 
hands." 

I could easily bring many more instances of the 
some type, but I think that those giren will suffice for 
oior purpose. 

f What we And in all these cases is the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the ideas or actions suggested, and also the 
motor automatism with which these ideas or actions are 
realized. In short, mental and motor automatism con- 

. fltitnte the prominent elements of suggestion. 

^ There is^ however, one more element in suggestion 
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— ^an element whidi must be taken into aocoont, and 
without which our definition of suggestion will be in- 
complete. This factor, or element, is the overcoming 
or circumventing of the subjects opposition. The 
suggested idea is farced on the stream of consciousness ; 
it is a stranger, an unwelcome guest, a parasite, which 
the subject's consciousness seeks to get rid of. The 
stream of the individual's consciousness combats sug- 
gested ideas as the organism does bacteria and bacilli 
that tend to disturb the stability of its equilibrium. 
It is this opposition element tliat Dr. J. Grossmann has 
in mind when he defines suggestion as ^^ dor Yorgang^ 
bei dcm cine Yorstellung sicli einem Oehim auf zuzwin- 
gen versucht'' * 

My friend would not have rolled up his paper, nor 
would Mr. A. have taken the glass and sipped the wa- 
ter, nor would Mr. P. have whistled his airs, nor 
would the crowd have bought the articles of the huck- 
ster or voted for certain political candidates had they 
been openly commanded to do so. They would have 
opposed strenuously the suggestion given to them. It 
was required to devise means in order to circumvent 
tills opposition. The same necessity for circumven- 
tion of opposition we find in post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion. At first the subject F. opposed the idea of 
walking with tlie umbrella. When I rehypnotized 
him I asked him, *^Why did not you carry out my 
command t '* The reply vras, " I wanted to see whether 
I could resist" That this was actually the case we can 
see from the fact that, while his legs started at the sig- 
nal and went up to fulfil the order, Mr. F. exclaimed, 
^ I know what you want me to do, but I will not do 



* Zeitflckrift VXt HrpnotUmus, Aoinist, 1808. 
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13 THB FSTCHOLOOT OF SUGGESTION. 

h.^ This opposition was overcome onlj after repeated 
and insisteiit injanctions that he must obey my com- 
mand. 

The first stages of hypnosis are especially character- 
ised by this spirit of opposition, which, however, grad- 
ually slackens as the subject falls into a deeper state of 
liyiHiosis, and completely disappears with the advent of 
somnambulism. To watch the struggle of the mind 
in its opposition to the engrafted suggested idea is of 
intense interest to the psychologist, and of great value 
to a clearer comprehension of suggestion itself. 

I hypnotized Mr. J. F. With one resolute command 
I made him cataleptic. ^ Rise I " I commanded him. He 
rose. '•Walk!'* He walked. **You can not walk 
fcmid I " lie tried to walk, but he could not ^ You 
can only walk backward I ^ lie began to move back- 
ward. At the very first sitting he seemed to have fallen 
e(Mnpletely under my control and to carry out with- 
out any opposition all the motor suggestions given to 
him. This, however, was not really the case. Oppo- 
sition was tiiere, only it was ineffective. As we con- 
tinned our sittings (and we liad many of them) Mr. 
J. F. became more and more intractable, my control over 
Inm grew less and less, and now it is only after great 
exertion and repeated imperative commands that I am 
enabled to bring him into any cataleptic condition at all. 
The oppontion or inhibition kept in abeyance during 
the fint ieance asserted itself as the subject became 
more familiar with the hypnotic condition. 

The following experiments are still more interest- 
ing^ as revealing to us in the clearest way possible the 
internal struggle— the great opposition whidi the con- 
•doosness of the subject shows to the porasitio sug- 
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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITY. 13 

Mr. L. falls into a slight hypnotic condition — into 
the first degree of hypnosis ; he can open his eyes if I 
challenge him that he is unable to do it Although his 
hypnosis is but slight, I still tried on him post-hypnotic 
suggestions. While he was in the hypnotic condition 
I suggested to him that after awakening, when he will 
hear a knock, he will go to the table, take a cigarette, 
and light it. I suggested to him he should foiget 
everything that passed during the hypnosis. 

On awakening he remembered everything. I gave 
a few knocks in quick succession. He rose from his 
diair, but immediately sat down again, and laughingly 
exclaimed, " No, I shall not do it I ** ** Do what ? '' I 
asked. " Light the cigarette — ^nonsense 1 " ** Had you 
a strong desire to do it?'' I asked him, putting the 
desire in the past, although it was plain he was still 
stniggling with it He did not answer. ^Did you 
wish very much to do it f " I asked again. "Not very 
much," he answered curtly and evasively. 

On another occasion I hypnotized Mr. L. by the 
method of fascination.* He seemed to have &llen 
into a- slightly deeper hypnotic condition than usual. 
The post-hypnotic suggestion was to hght the gas, and 
also complete amnesia. On awakening he remembered 
everything that passed during hypnosis. 'He ridiculed 
the post-hypnotic suggestions I gave him. After a 
few minutes' conversation, without my giving the sug- 
gestion signal, which was to he a knock, I left the 
room for a few moments — ^for five or ten seconds. 
When I returned I found him lighting the gas. 
**What are you doing that for, Mr. L.t" I asked. 

* Onlinarily I um the method of Nancy ; It is the most con- 
venient and pleawint way of hjrpnotixation, m it requires no strain 
on the side of the subject. 
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^ To fed eadory^ ho answered; ^^I felt somewhat nn« 
easjr.^ Evidentlj the post-hypnotic suggestion took 
deep root in his mind. lie struggled liard against it, to 
pot it down, to suppress it ; and it was due to this fact 
that he attempted to counteract the suggested idea by 
ridicnliog it. As long as I was in the room he wanted 
to show the enei^ of his will, and he struggled hard 
against the insistent idea, keeping it at bay; but when I 
left the room one of the motives of resisting the sug- 
gestion was removed, and tlie struggle became an un- 
equal one. The insistent parasitic idea asserted itself 
with greater force than before, and this time, not meet- 
ing with such a strenuous opposition, it gained the 
upper hand and realized itself completely. 

To take one more instance of the many sittings I 
bad with Mr. L. I hypnotized him once in the pres- 
ence of two acquaintances of mine, and gave him a 
poet-hypnotic suggestion to take from the table a box 
of matches and light the gas. This he had to do when 
bearing me cough. I woke him up, and as soon as he 
beard me cough he started up from his chair, looked 
bard at the box of matches, but did not take it He 
went up to the window, put his head against the window 
pane, and seemed to be engaged in a severe struggle 
against the insistent suggested idea. Now and then one 
eonld perceive a slight shudder passing over his entire 
body, thus making almost palpably evident the inner, 
restless, contentious state of his consciousness. Again 
and again the suggested idea cropped up in his mind, 
and again and again it was suppressed ; now the sugges- 
tion gained ground, and now once more it was beaten 
and driven back into the obscure r^ons from which it 
eame. I then rehyimotized him, strongly emphasized 
mj suggestion, and then awakooed hinu I slightly 
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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITT. 15 

coughed. This time the suggested idea got a stronger 
hold of his mind. Mr. L. rose from his eliair, took tlie 
box of matches, kept it in his hand for a second or two, 
and threw it resolutely on the table. **No," he ex- 
claimed, ^* I will not do it I '' 

Such cases might be multiplied by tlie hundreds, 
but I' think tliat the hypnotic experiments made on my 
subjects L. and J. F. will suffice for our purpoee. Tliey 
show most clearly tliat the trait of opposition is an in- 
gredient of suggestion. This opposition clement varies 
with tlie state of mind of the individual. Wlmt the f 

nature of this variation is we shall see later on ; mean- \ 

while the present stage of our discussion fully enables us 
to formulate a definition of suggestion and suggestibility. 
r By suggestion is meant the intrusion into tlie mind V^ 
of an idea ; met witli more or less opposition by the ^ 

person ; accepted uncritically at last ; and realized an- j 

reflectively, almost automatically. t 

By suggestibility is meant that peculiar state of 
mind which is favourable to suggestion.* 

* The pjtycho-physiological state of suggestion I term soggoeti- 
bilitjT. BjT *^ 9ugge»tibility of a faelor^ is meant the power of the 
factor to induoe the psjrcho-phjrsiological state of snggestion of a 
certain degree of intensity, the su^gestivenees of the factor being | 

measured by the degree of suggestibility induced. 

I 
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CHAPTER n. 

TBM OLA8BIFIOATION OF BUOOEgTION AKD BUOOESTTBILITT. 

Chrox the sabjoct-matter tinder investigation is de- 
fined, we must proceed to a further sabdiyision of it ; 
we most define and classify the difiFerent species of sug- 
gestion and snggestibilitj. Already in our last chap- 
ter, in adducing different cases of suggestion, suggesti- 
bilitj in the normal state was tacitly implied. We have 
now reached a stage in our discussion in which we must 
•tate this fact more explicitly. The soil favourable for 
the seeds of suggestion exists also in wliat we call the 
normal individual. Suggestibility is present in what 
we can the normal stat^ and in order to reveal it we 
T^mnst only know how to tap it The suggestible ele- 
ment is a constituent of our nature ; it never leaves us ; 
it is always present in us. Before Janet, Binet, and 
many other invei^tigators undertook the study of hys- 
terical subjects, no one suspected the exi^tence of those 
remarkable phenomena of double consciousness that 
opened for us new regions in the psychical life of man. 
These phenomena were merely not noticed, although 
present all the while ; and when at times they rose from 
their obscurity, came to light, and obtruded themselves 
on the attention of people, they were either put down as 
■oreery, witchcraft, or classed contemptuously with lying, 
eheatinj^ and deception. The same is true with n^ard 
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CLASSIFICATION OP SUGGESTION, 17 

to normal BUggcstibility • It rarely attracts our attention, 
08 it manifests ittolf in but trifling things. W hen, Iiow- 
ever, it rises to the surface and with the savage fnry of 
a hurricane cripples and maims on its way everything 
it can not destroy, menaces life, and throws social order 
into the wildest confusion possible, we put it down as 
mobs. We do not in tlie least suspect that the awful, 
destructive, automatic spirit of tlie mob moves in the 
bosom of the peaceful crowd, reposes in the heart of 
the quiet assembly, and slumbers in the breast of tlio 
law-abiding citizen. We do not suspect tliat the spirit 
^of suggestibility lies hidden even in the best of men; 
like the evil jinnee of the Arabian tales is corked up in 
the innocent-looking bottle. Deep down in the nature 
of man we find hidden the spirit of suggestibility. 
Every one of us is more or less suggestible. Man is 
often defined as a social animal. Tliis definition is no 
doubt true, but it conveys little information as to the 
psycliical state of each individual within society. Tliero 
exists anoUier definition which claims to give an insight 
into the nature of man, and that is the welUknown an- 
cient view that man is a rational animal ; but this defi- 
nition breaks down as soon as we come to test it by facts 
of life, for it scarcely holds true of the vast multitudes 
of mankind. Not sociality, not rationality, but sug- 
gestibility is what characterizes the average specimen 
of humanity, for man is a st^gestille anitnoL 

The fact of suggestibility existing in the nomuil in- 
dividual is of the higliest importance in the tlieoretical 
field of knowledge, in psychology, sociology, ethics, 
history, as well as in practical life, in education, politics, 
and economics ; and since this fact of suggestibility may 
be subject to doubt on account of its seeming poradoxi- 
colness, it must therefore be established on a firm bans 
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18 THB FSTCHOLOOT OF SUOOESTION. 

bj a rigorous experimentation, and I bavo taken great 
painB to prove tliis fact satisfactorily. The evidence for 
the existence of normal suggestibility I shall adduce later 
on in our discussion ; meanwhile I ask the reader to take 
it on trust, sincerely hoping that he will at the end be 
perfectly satisfied with the demonstration of its truth. 

r The presence of suggestibility in such states as tlie 
hysterical and the hypnotic is a fact well proved and 
attested, and I think there is no need to say a word in 
its defence. Since the hysterical, the hypnotic, the 
somnambulic states do not belong to the routine of our 
experience; since they are but rare and occur under 

» special peculiar conditions ; since they unfit one for so- 
dal life, disable in the struggle for existence, I think 
the reader will not quarrel with me for naming such 
states abnormal. 

Thus it becomes quite clear that suggestibility must 
be classed under two heads : (1) Suggestibility in the 
ncmnal state, or normal suggestibility, and (2) suggesti- 
Inlity in the abnormal state, or abnormal suggestibility. 
Turning now to suggestion, we find that it can be 
easQy subdivided and ckssified according to the mode 
it is effected in consciousness. Concrete examples will 
best illustrate my meaning. Tlie hypnotizer commands 
his subject to walk ; the latter walks, lie raises the 
hand of the patient, and it remains uplifted in a con- 
tracted cataleptic condition. The hypnotizer tells ilie 
subject that after awakening, when he will hear a knock, 
he will take off his coat and dance a polka, and the sub- 
ject, on awakening and perceiving the signal, fulfils the 
order most faithfully. In cases like these the experi- 
menter gives his orders or suggestions direc&y^ without 
beating round the bush, without any circumlocution, 
witfumt any evasions. In a plain and brusque manner 
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does tho hypnotizer give liis suggestion, so much so 
that it partakes of the nature of an imperative command 
issued by the order of the highest autliority from which 
there is no appeal. The essential feature here, how- 
ever, is not so much the autlioritativeness, for in many 
cases it may be totally absent, and a courteous, bland 
way of expression may be used ; not so much the au- 
thoritativcness, I say, as the plainness, the directness 
with which the suggestion is given. Such a suggestion 
we may designate as direct suyffestian. 

Suggestions may also be given in quite a different 
way. Instead of oi>enly telling the subject what he 
should do, the exi)erimcnter produces some object, or 
makes a movement, a gesture, which in their own silent 
fashion tell the subject wliat t^) do. To illustrate it by 
a few examples, so as to make my meaning clearer : I 
stretch out the hand of the hypnotic subject and make 
it rigid, and while doing this I press liis arm with an 
iron rod. In the next seance as soon as the iron rod 
touches the arm the hand l)ecomes rigid. I tell the sub- 
ject to spell the word ^^ Napoleon," and when he comes 
to ^^ p " I stretch out my hand and make it stiff ; the sub- 
ject begins to stammer; the muscles of his lips spas- f 
medically contract and stiffen. Dr. Tuckey brings a ^ 
case of suggestion given by him unintentionally in such . j 
an indirect way. He hypnotized a physician and or- 
dered him to wake up in a quarter of an hour. lie i 
then left the room for about half an hour, being sure that 1 1 
in the meantime the subject would come back to himself. | 
When he returned he was surprised to find tlie patient J 
still sitting in the chair, and in the most distressed 
condition posrible. The patient could not recover his 
speech ; his jaws were firmly shut Dr. Tuckey thinks 
that while hypnotizing he inadvertently passed his hands 
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over the month of tlio subject, and this was taken as a 
soj^gcstion to keep the mouth firmly shut My friend 
i^HO drank the glass of water on account of my sug- 
gestive movements; Mr. P.^wliom Prof. Ochorowitz 
suggested to whistle certain airs ; the crowd that was 
indooed by the politician by means /of flattery and talk 
of business prosperity to vote for the party whose cause 
be advocated — all these are good cases of this type of 
raggestion. This mode of influencing the mind plays a 
great part in the history of humanity, and is therefore of 
great importance in sociology. Such a kind of sugges- 
1 tion may be properly designated as indi/vct s^tggestion^ 
Suggestion partakes of the nature of reflex action. 
This truth was implied in our discussion of the last 
chapter, and in the definition of suggestion we finally 
arrived at And authorities are not lacking who go to 
support the same view. *^£ine sorgfiiltige Beobach- 
tong,** writes Prof. Forel, ^* der Bedingungen der Sug- 
gestibilitlLt bringt uns immer wieder auf die relativ Rnhe 
des Gehims zuruck, auf einen plastischen Zustand dcs- 
aelben oder wenigstens eines Theiles desselben, worin 
die Vorstellungen eine schwichere Kraft oder Tendenz 
haben sich zu associiren und deslialb leichtcr dein von 
aossen eommenden Impuls folgen." ^ Der Mechanis- 
mus (der Su^estiony writes Dr. Bemhcim, *^ist ein 
physiologischer Mechanismus dessen Realisation sich mit 
den Eigenschaften unseres Him gahz gut vereinbam 
Uast* What Dr. Bemheim means to say here is that 
tnggostioii partakes of the nature of the reflex and 
automatic activity that characterizes the physiological 
mechanism in general lie makes himself more ex- 
plicit in anoth^ place. ^ The mechanism of sugges- 

* Zeitiehrift IQr Hjpnolisniasy Janoiur, 1808. 
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tion/' ho writes in Lis book Suggestive TherapeuticB, 
^may be summed up in the following formula: In- 
crease of the reflex ideo-motor, ideo-sensitive, and ideo- 
sonsorial excitability.'^ 

Goumey tells us in his simple straightforward way 
that the mecliauism of ^^ suggestion is conscious reflex 
action." * As reflex action of consciousness, suggestion 
has a double aspect : afferent, centripetal, or sensory, and 
efferent, centrifugal, dr motor. This is perfectly obvi- 
ous, for in suggestion we deal, on tlie one hand, with the 
impression of the suggested idea on the mind and its 
acceptance) by consciousness ; this is the afferent, sensory 
side o{ suggestion; and, on the other hand, vrith the 
real^^ation of the accepted idea; this is the efferent, 
n^tor side of suggestion. The process of suggestion 
ymay therefore be represented in the form of an arc, 
r which may be called the suggestion arc. It is quit« clear 
that in classifying suggestion as direct and indii'ect, we 
had solely in view the afferent, the sensory aspect of 
suggestion. If now we regard suggestion from the other 
aspect, from the efferent or motor aspect, we find tliat | 

suggestion is subject to another subdivision. Concrete * 

instances will bring out this sulxlivision most clearly. | 

The experimenter suggests to the subject to turn 
over the chair and sit down near it on the floor. This J 

is faithfully and immediately carried out by the sub- I 

jeet The experimenter raises the patient's arm and 
bends it ; immediately the arm becomes stiff, rigid, cata- ! 

leptic. The suggested idea impressed on the brain is 
immediately discharged into the motor tracts. The ) 

same holds true of post-hypnotio or deferred sugges- 
tion. The idea suggested or the order given is present 

• Mind, Oct., 18S4. 
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in the mind, only there is present a suggested obstacle 
to its motor discharge; but as soon as some kind of 
suggested signal is perceived, the obstacle is removed 
and the idea immediately discliarges itself along the 
motor tracts, I hypnotized one of my subjects, Mr. 
F^ and ordered 1dm that on awakening, when he 
hears me congh, he shall put out the gas. I woke him 
vp. He remained quietly sitting in his chair, waiting, 
as it seemed, for my signal. He himself, however, was 
not in the kast conscious of it ; for when his brother 
asked him whether he would like to go home, as it 
was rather late, he answered in the negative I then 
eooghed, and Mr. F. immediately rushed for tbe light 
and put it out What we find here is the literal carry- 
ing out of the suggested idea. This kind of suggestion 
the realization of which bears a direct and immediate \ 
idation to the suggested object or act is, of course, also * 
present in normal suggestibility, as in the case of the 
bnyer who chooses the goods suggested to him by the 
salesman or huckster, as in tlie case of the citizen who 
votes for tlie unknown candidate suggested to him by 
the politician. In short, when there is full and com- 
plete realization of the idea or order suggested, direct- 
ly or indirectly, we have tliat land of suggestion which 
I designate as immediate. 

Instead, however, of immediately taking iho hint * ) 

and fully carrying it into execution, the subject may ! 

realize something else, either what' is closely allied i 

with the idea suggested or what is connected with it by ^ 

aasodation of contiguity. A suggestion is given to the 
subject that when he wakes up he will see a tiger. He 
is awakened, and sees a big cat The subject is suggested I 

that on awakening he will steal the pocketbook lying \ 

on the taUe. When aroused from the hypnotic state / 
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he goos up to tlie tabic, docs not take tlie pocketbook| 
but the pencil that lies close to it The buyer does 
not always choose tlie precise thing which the sales* 
man suggests, but some other thing closely allied to 
it In case tlie suggestion is not successful, it is still, 
as a rule, realized in some indirect and mediate %vay. 
Man is not always doing what has been suggested to him ; 
he sometimes obeys not the suggested idea itself, but some 
other idea associated with the former by contiguity, simi- 
larity, or contrast Suggestion by contrast is especially 
interesting, as it often gives rise to counter-suggestion. 
Kow such kind of suggestion, where not the suggested 
idea itself but the one associated with it is realized, I 
designate as inediaU. 

Thus we have four kinds of suggestion : 

{a) Direct (rf) Immediate. 

(J) Indirect {e) Mediate. 

The classification of suggestion and suggestibility 
may be represented in terms of the suggestion arc in 
the following diagrammatic form : 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE SnpENOB OF NORliAL 8UOOE8TIBIUTT. 

I9 our last chapter we ventarod to generalize that 
every man in hia full normal waking state ia more or 
leas aoggcstibla I aliould not wonder if auch a seem- 
ingly sweeping generalization should startle many a 
cautious reader, and should call forth strenuous opposi- 
tion. We must therefore rigorously demonstrate the 
fact of the universality of normal suggestibility. Such 
a proof is of the more importance, as the generalization 
which it establishes supplies a new principle to sociol- 
ogy, furnishes a key to the comprehension of many a 
great historical event, gives a deeper insight into the 
phenomena of political and economical life, and might 

^ possibly bo of use in education. Is there such a thing 
as suggestibility in the normal waking condition ? The 
Xancj school, witli Bemheim and liebault at its head, 
gives an affirmative answer. ^ Jemanden hypnotisiren,'' 
aays Bemheim, ^ heisst nur : seine Suggestibilit&t kunst- 
lieh eriiohen.'' In fact, the hypnotic state itself is in- 

. duced by suggestion. ^ Es giebt keinen Hy pnotismus : 
es giebt nur PhSnomene der Suggestion," exclaims the 
NaoGj professor. ^ Als etwas patholog^sches, als eine 
kiknstlicbe Neurose betrachtet existirt ein Hypnotismus 
nidit WTir schaffen im eigentlichen Sinne mit ihm 
besonderen Zustand des Grehims oder des Ner- 
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vensystems ; wir machcn uns ganz einfacli nur cine phy- 
siologisehe Eigenthunilichkeit des Goliirns—Klie Suggcs- 
tibilitiit — zn Kutze und scliaficn die zur Entfaltung 
dicser Suggestibilitilt giinstigen Vorbedingiingen.'* On 
closer inspection, however, wo find that the great au- 
: thority of the Nancy school stretches too wide and far 
' the conception of suggestion, for, according to him, 
^^ Jede Yorstellung ist eine Suggestion." This, I say, is 
too far-fetched ; for it is to identify the whole field of 
mental activity with but a part of it, namely, suggesti- 
bility. This is, in fact, the obliteration of all traces of 
the problem itself. If now we turn and ask for facts 
that go to su2)port his view, we find that Bemheim does 
not sustain his cause. lie limits his instances to but a 
small class of persons who are easily suggestible in their [ 

waking state, but he offers no proof that suggestibility [ 

is present in all men. ^^£s ffiebt MenscJien bei denen | 

... die einfache Affirmation, ohne Schlaf und ohne | 

vorhergehende ihn begunstigende Manipulationen bei I 

ihnen alle sogcnannten hypnotischen PluUiomena her- I 

vornift. Durch das einfache Wort schafft man bei { 

ilmen Anasthesia, Contractur, Hallucinationen, Im- [ 

puis, die verscliiedensten Handlungen.'* ♦ \ 

7 Although the instances Prof. Bemheim adduces do 
not certainly establish the fact of the universality of 
normal suggestibility, they are still interesting for us 
as they show the presence of normal suggestibility in 
some particular cases at least ** Many subjects," writes 
Bemheim in his Suggestive Therapeutics, **who have 
previously been hypnotized may manifest susceptibility 
to the same suggestive phenomena in tlie waking state, 
without being again hypnotized, however slightly might 



• Zeittohrift, Jsnuar, 1894. 
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have been the influence of a small number of previous 
fiances. Here, for example, is the case of K., one 
of my patients who is accustomed to being hypnotized, 
and is subject to light somnambulism. Without put- 
ting him to sleep, I say directly : ^ Close your hand. 
You can not open it again.' lie keeps his hand closed 
and contracted, and makes fruitless efforts to open it 
I make him bold out his other arm, with his hand open, 
and say, ' You can not shut it' He tries in vain to do 
00 ; brings the phalanges into semiflexion, but can do 
no more in spite of every effort There is in my serv- 
ice a young hysterical girl afilicted with sensitivo-scn- 
fiorial hemianesthesia of the left side, and capable of 
bdng hypnotized into deep sleep. In the waking condi- 
ti<Mi she is susceptible to catalepsy or suggestive contrac- 
ticm. I can effect transfer of the hemiancesthesia from the 
left to the right side without hypnotizing and without 
>/ touching her. In one of my somnambulistic cases I can 
obtain all possible modifications of sensibility in the wak- 
ing condition. It sufiices to say, * Your left side is inscn- 
nble' ; then if I prick his left arm with a pin, stick the 
pin into his nostril, touch the mucous membrane of his 
eye, or tickle his throat, he does not move. The other side 
of his body reacts. I transfer the anesthesia from the 
left to the right side. I produce total anaesthesia, which 
was <m one occasion so profound that my ehrfde clu 
niqus pulled out the roots of five teeth which were 
deeply embedded in the gams, twisting them round in 
their sockets for more than ten minutes. I simply said 
to the patient, ' You will have no feeling whatever.' 
He laughed as he spat out the blood, and did not show . 
the least symptom of pain." 

Here, as we see, the experiments were carried on 
with somnambulic and hysterical subjects; the result. 
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tlicreforo, can not prove the facts of suggestibility in 
nonnal and perfectly healthy people. Some of my own 
experiments might possibly prove more conclusive. Mr. 
\f.j an acquaintance of mine, who was never hypno- 
tized by anyone, readily took suggestions in his waking 
state. I told hun he could not write his name. He 
tried, and he did write it I stretched out my arm, 
opened my hand and stiffened the fingers, and said, 
*' Try now." He could not write — ^liis hand became 
cataleptic. I made a whole series of experiments of 
this kind, but as they interested me from quite a differ- 
ent point of view I shall give a detailed account of 
them kiter on. Meanwhile this one instance will suffice 
for our present purpose to show the power of sugges- 
tion in the waking state. The fact, however, of its 
rarity and singularity makes it unfit to prove the uni- 
i versality of normal suggestibility. 

In the Zeitschrift f iir Ilypnotismus ♦ Prof. J. Del- 
l>ocuf brings cases of suggestibility in normal condition. ' 
Tims he made a patient anaesthetic who was not and 
could not bo hypnotized. lie told the patient : ** Rei- 
chen Sic mir Ihren Arm, schen Sie mich fest an und 
zcigen Sie mir durch Ihren Blick, dass Sie entschlossen 
sind, nichts zu f uhlen, und Sie wcrden thatsachlich nichts 
f iihlen." Tlie patient did it. Prof. Delboeuf severely 
pricked the subject's arm, and the latter felt no pain. 

To take another case. An old man of seventy suf- 
ered great ptdn from facial neuralgia for more than fif- 
teen years. " Ich komme zu ihm,'' says Prof. Delboeuf ; 
^^ ziehe ilm heftig am Bart und erkl&re ihm, dass er keine 
Schmerzen mehr hat, dass er auch femer keine Schmer- 
zen haben wird, und meine Prophezeilmng erf ullt sieh.'' 



* November and December, 1802. | 

I 
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These etaety like the preceding one, are subject to the 
same objections ; they do not prove tlie universality of 
normal snggestibility on accoant of tlieir rarity and 
singQUurity. Not every one can so easily be made cata- 
leptic or ansBstlietic in his waking condition. With 
meet people such suggestions are failures even in hyp- 
nosis. The only way, then, to test the verity of normal 
CDggestibility is to by aside all experimentation on hys- 
terical, somnambulic, hypnotic, and extraordinarily sug- 
gestible subjects^ and start a series of experiments on 
perfectly healthy and normal individuals. Thanks to 
Piol H. Munsterbei^ and to the admirable facilities 
afforded by the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard 
University and the Pathological Institute of the New 
York State Hospitals, I was enabled to carry out more 
than eight thousand experiments relating to the subject 
ct suggestion. 

The order of experiments taken up first was sugges- 
tion of letters and figures. 

The mechanism of this class of experiments was as 
follows : A successive series of letters or of figures was 
introduced through a slit on a white screen, each letter 
or figure being pasted on a separate slip of cardboard 
which in colour and position coincided with the back- 
ground of the screen. Each experiment consisted of a 
aeries of nine slips. Each slip was kept on the back- 
ground for two or three seconds. The interval between 
the slip and its successor was also two or three seconds. 
mme was measured by a metronome inclosed within a 
fdt box, with a rubber tube passing close to the ear of 
the experim^iter, so that the subjects should, not be dis- 
turbed by the ticking of the metronome. For the same 
L the experimenter and his movements of inserting 



the sitpa into the white screen were all carefully hidden 
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by screens. The ring of a bell indicated tliat the series | 

came to an end, and it also served as a signal for the | 

subjects to write down immediately on paper which i 

they kept ready in tlieir hands anytliing tliat came into r 

their mind at that particular moment — ^letters, numerals, > 

words, phrases, etc. \ 

While looking for evidence for normal su^;esti- ', 

bility, an opportunity was also taken to arrange the ex- F 

periments accordhig to different factors, so that should | 

it be proved that suggestion in the normal state is an | 

indubitable fact, we should be enabled to know what f 

kind of factors are the more impressive and sug- ^ 

gcstive. i 

The series of letters and figures were arranged ac- \ 

cording to the following factors and their combi- r 

nations : t. 

1. Repetition. 

2. Fi-equency. 

3. Coexistence. 

4. Last impression. 
Great care, of course, was taken not to repeat the \ 

same series of letters or figures. As I had many slips 

at ,my disposal tlie series could be easily changed both 

by permutation and insertion of new slips. The sub- \ 

jects did not and could not possibly suspect the sug- * | 

gested letter or figure, first, because there were so many ^ 

of them in each series; second, because the factors 

studied were constantly varied ;** and, third, because 

sham series, such as inverted or coloured letters, eto^ 

were introduced so as to bafile the subjects. 

I had twelve subjects at my disposal, and experi- 
mented witli three or four at a time. Recently I made 
experiments of this kind with thirteen subjects more, 
so that the* total number of subjects is twenty-five. 

/Google 
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The results are as follows : 

1. Rkpstitiov. — In the middle of the aeries a letter 
or numeral was shown three times in succession— e. g. : 



B 




8 


£ 




6 


K 




8 


H 




6 


U 


or 


6 


H 




6 


N 




7 







2 


P 




9 



Of 300 experiments made, 58 succeeded — ^that is, the 
subject wrote the letter or numeral su^ested by the 
factor of repetition. 

The factor of repetition gives a suggestibility of 17*6 
per cent. 

S. Fbbqushct. — ^A letter or numeral was shown 
three times in the series^ and each time with an inter- 
mption— e. g. : 



B 




5 


K 




3 


£ 




7 


E 




3 


H 


or 


9 


K 




3 


C 




4 


B 




8 


D 




6 



Of 800 experiments made, 128 succeeded. 

The factor of frequency gives a sugg^bility of 42*6 
percent 

8. CcMEXisTEircB. — A letter or numeral* was shown 
repeatedly; not, however, in succession, as it was in the 
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case of the factor of ropetitioDy aUo not with interrap- 
tions as it was in the caao of f reqnencj, bat at the same 
time— e. g. 



B 




4 


£ 




1 


C 




2 


D 







RRR 


or 


777 


M 




5 


L 




3 


A 







F 




8 



Of 300 experiments made, only 20 succeeded. 

The factor of coexistence gives as its power of sug- 
gestion 6'G per cent 

4. Last Impression. — Hero was studied the suggosti- 
bility effected by the last impression, by the last letter 
or figure. In all our experiments unnecessary repeti- 
tion was carefully avoided. It is plain that the nature 
of these experiments of last impression required that 
not one letter or figure should be repeated t¥rioe in the 
series — e. g. : 



A 




7 


K 




9 


F 




6 


L 




8 


D 


or 


6 


n 




2 


B 




4 


£ 




1 


M 




8 



Of 300 experiments made, 190 succeeded. 
The factor of last impression gives a suggestibility 
of 63-3 per cent 
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5. CoKZUTBHCB AjiD LAtT Imfbbssiov. — In tbete 
experiments a dip with three identical characters pasted 
on it appeared at the end of the aerieSy thna combining 
in one the factor of coezifteQce with that of last im- 
prossioH'- 



8'- 






£ 




3 


N 


* 


5 


C 




7 


K 




1 


B 


or 


9 


H 




8 


Q 




4 


z 







AAA 




883 



Of 300 experiments made, 55 sacoeeded. 
The combined effect of coexistence and last impres- 
sion gives a suggestibility of 18*S per cent 

a. FsBQUEHcr AKD Last Ixpbessiov. — ^Tho letter 
or nnineral repeated with intermptions was also shown 
at the end of the series— e. g. : 

H 5 

C 2 

B 8 

C 2 

K or 4 

C 2 

P 9 

N 6 

C 2 

Of 150 experiments made, 113 sacceedod. 
The combined effect of the two factors gives a sag* 
gestibility of 75*2 per cent 

Arranging now the factors in the order of their rate 
of effected suggestibility, we hare the following table : 
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Per cent 

Frequency and last impression .... 75*2 t 

Last impression 63*S | 

Frequency 42*6 \ 

Coexistence and last impression.. . 18*3 | 

Repetition 17*6 I 

Coexistence 6*6 [ 



Comparing now the suggestibility effected by dif- 
ferent factors,* that of the last impression stands out 
most prominently. T/is ^^last tmpresaton^^ is the mast 
impressive. Our daily life teems with facts that illus- 
trate this rule: The child is influenced by the last 
impression it receives. In a debate he, as a rule, gains 
the victory in the eyes of the public who has the last 
word. In a crowd ho moves and stirs the citizens to 
action who makes the last inciting speech. In a mob 
he who last sets an example becomes the hero and the 
leader. 

Frequency comes next to last impression and pre- 
cedes repetition. This may be explained by the fact 
that in repetition the suggestion is too grossly obvious, 
l}nng almost on the surface; tlie mind, therefore, is 
aroused to opposition, and a counter-suggestion is 
formed ; while in frequency the suggestion, on account 
of the interruption, is not so tangibly obvious^ the 
opposition therefore is considerably less, and the sug- 
gestion is left to run its course. 

Coexistence is a still poorer mode of suggestion 
than repetition; it only arouses opposition. Coexist- 
ence is in reality of the nature of repetition, for it is 
repetition in space ; it is a poor form of repetition. 

* Let me add here that the ftgores bring out rather the reiaiivs 
than the abeoluto MiggestireDoee of the factors studied. 
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r On the whole, we may say tliat in the normal state 
temporal or spatial repetition is the most unfortunate 
mode of suggestion, while tlie best, the most successful 
of all the particular factors, is that of the last imprcs- 
skm^that is^ ilie mode of bringing the idea intended 
for suggestion at tlie very end. This rule is obsened 
by influential orators and widely read popular writers ; 
it is known in rhetoric as bringing the composition 
to a climax. Of aU the inodes of auggestimij however ^ 
the mod powerful^ tlte mod effective^ and the fnost sue- 
cettrful is a skilful combination of frequency and last 
impression. This rule is observed by Shakespeare in 
the speech of Antony. Be these rules of the particular 
factors what they may, one thing is clear and sure: 
these experiments unquestionably prove tiie reality of 
normal suggestibility; they prove the presence of sug- 
gestibility in the average normal individual. 

From suggestion of ideas I tumeJ to suggestion of 
movements, of acts. The first set of experiments was 
rather crude in form, but not without its peculiar inter- 
est and value. 

Tlie experiments were carried on in the following 
way: On a littie table I put a few objects, screened 
frcHn the subject by a sheet of white cardbcMird. The 
fiobject was asked to concentrate his attention on a cer- 
tain spot of the screen for about twenty seconds. On 
the sadden removal of the screen the subject liad im- 
mediately to do something — anything he liked. It 
irasi of course, also understood that the subject should 
keep his mind a blank as much as it was in his power, 
and, at any rate, that he should not beforehand make 
up his mind what to do. The subjects, I must add, 
were perfectly trustworthy people^coworkers in the 
Psychdiogical Laboratory. 
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Now, while the screen was removed I at the same 
time loadly suggested some action— such as **Keadl" 
" Write ! '* " Cut 1 '' " Strike ! " ** Ring ! '' etc. On the 
table were objects appropriate to such actions— a book, 
a pen, a knife, a liammcr, a bell. The subjects very 
frequently carried out the commands, the suggestions 
given to them. 

Of live hundred exixjriments made, about one half 
succeeded ; that is, the subject carried out the sugges- . 
tion given to him during the removal of the screen. 
Allowing ten per cent for cliance, there remains about 
forty per cent in favour of suggestibility. 

On interrogating the subjects of their state of mind 
at the moment of action, many of them told me that 
they felt no desire nor any particular impulse to carry 
out the act suggested, but that they complied vrith my 
order out of sheer politeness. (I sliould say, though, 
that the fact of the order being realized so many times, 
be it even from mere politeness, indicates the presence 
. of suggestibility.) 

Some of the subjects became totally unfitted to do 
anything at all. It seemed as if all activity was for the 
time being under some powerful inhibition. 

In the case of one subject — ^Mr. S., one of the 
ablest men in the Psychological Laboratory — I found 
that my order was carried out in a reflex way ; so much 
so that a few times, when I called out ** Strike I " " Ham- 
mer 1'* the hand went down on the table instantane- 
ously and with such violence that the table was nearly 
shattered. Mr. S. felt pain in his hand for some min- 
utes. On one occasion I called out, **Look there t'* 
T Quick as lightning Mr. S. turned round and looked 
hard. On another occasion I commanded, ^ Biae t " 
Back moved the choir and up went Mr. S. 
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Now this set of experiments, if regarded alone, eer- 
tainlj does not cany conviction as to the presence of 
■ii$;ge8tilHlit7 in all perfectly normal and healthy per- 
flona; bat along with other experiments— with those 
that relate to suggestion of ideas, and with those in re- 
ktioa to choice suggestion, of which I shall soon give a 
detailed account — this last set of movements' and acts' 
raggestion certainly contributes its mite of evidence. 
It is noty however, on account of their positive side 
that I value these movement experiments, but on ac- 
eoont of their negative side. I shall resume this sub- 
ject further on in its proper place. Interesting as 
that last line of investigation was, I still had to aban- 
don it, because the experiments could not possibly 
be expressed in prodso quantitative terms. Except 
in the case of Mr. S., I could not precisely know how 
far the experiment succeeded and how far it failed. 
The different factors remained unanalyzed, and the 
whole mechanism was extremely crude and primitive. 
Thanks to tlie advice of Prof. II. Munsterberg, 1 
was enabled to continue my research further and pene- 
trate deeper into one of the most obscure, most mys- 
terioa% but also most promising r^ons of human 
nature. The experiments which I am about to de- 
acribe were carried out with great care and minute- 
neas of detail The new factors studied were carefully 
analyzed and separated. I must confess that at first I 
did not fully realize the import and value of these ex- 
periments; I saw in tliem nothing else than a further 
test and affirmation of tlie fact of normal suggestibility, 
especially on its efferent or motor side. The highest I 
thought of their value was that along with the preced- 
ing experiments they would carry to the mind convic- ' 
tion— perfect certitude as to the universality of normal 
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suggestibility. But later on, when I summed up tlio 
results and thought the nmttor over, I was glad to dis- 
cover that the results had a profounder meaning than 
the one I put on them ; that they pomted to something 
beyond, to something deeper and wider tlian the prob- ' * 

lem they were intended to solve. j 

" To pass now to the experiments themselves. The ; 

experiments were carried on in the follo%ving way : Six 
small squares (30x30 mm.) of different colours were I 

placed on a white background. The white background \ 

with the six squares on it was again covered by a black ~ \ 

cardboard. The subject was told to fix his attention on t 

the black cardboard for five seconds (time being meas- f 

ured by the metronome). At tlie end of five seconds J 

the black cover was removed, and the subject liad im- 
mediately to take one of the coloured squares, which- 
ever he liked. 

The subjects were nineteen in number. No subject 
was allowed to take part in these experiments more 
than one hour a week. Precautions were also taken 
that the same series of colours should not be repeated in 
the experiments with the same subject For this pur- 
pose Bradley's colours were used, which give an end* 
less combination of different colours. At the beginning 
of each week the colours were rearranged in new. series 
of six squares each; no series containing the same 
colour, the squares were all of different colours. Pre- 
caution was also taken to hide the arrangement of the 
experiments from the subjects.* 

* As the squares wcro rather small in sixe thoj oould with equal } 

facility be reached with either hand, and there was, thcKfore, no [ 

tendency to prefer the squares of one side more than those of the t 

other side. Besides, control-experiments with black squares were 
made by me; and these experiments still further oooflrmed the 
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In tbeeo experiments on guggostion of choice the 
following six factors were stndied : 

1. Abnormal position. 

2. Colored cover, 
dw Strange shape. 

4. Colonr verbally snggested. 

5. Place rerbolly suggested. 
1^ A. Environment. 

L AmroBicAL PosinoK. — One of the coloured squares 
; placed in some abnormal way, thus : 



D D n n O □ 



OR 



D ^ D D D D 

S. CoLouxED Cover. — ^Instead of the usual black 
cover a coloured cover was used in these experiments. 
A square of the same colour as that of the cover was 
placed in the series of squares. 

8. Stsasoe Shape. — One of the coloured squares 
was here of some peculiar shape, of the form of a tri- 
.suigk^ oblong rectangle, rhomboid, pentagon, star, etc, 
thus: 

D ADD D D 
D D " Q D D D 

viev tiMt this fictor of p rp fe r en ce hj oonTODioDce wm totaUjr 
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4. Colour verbally suGOEfrrED. — One of tlie coK 
ourcd squares was shown to the subject, who had to de- 
termine its colour. This was not an easy task, as the 
subject had to tell the constituents of the colour, and 
give the precise name of it. The subject usually kept 
the coloured square in his hand, and spoke about it for 
more than a minute. In case he did not succeed, I 
told him the name of the colour. Then the square was 
replaced in the series, and the experiment proper 
began. 

6. Place verbally scooested. — The place of one 
of the coloured squares was suggested by calling out a 
number during the removal of the cover and the set of 
choice, as, for instance, ^^ Tliree I '' meaning the third in 
the row beginning from the left hand. In order that 
the subject should understand the number su^;ested 
and get used to this mode of counting, I asked of 
him in other suggestion experiments that, after having 
chosen a coloured scjuare, he should also tell its place, 
counting from left to right 

0. Environment. — One of the six coloured squares 
was put on a larger square of differently coloured paper. 
A fringe environing the square was thus formed. 
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Special care was taken not to leave in the same 
place the square suggested, but to shift it with each 
subsequent experiment The differently coloured squares 
sucrgested were each time put in different places, so 
that the subject should not form a habit of choosing 
from one place more than from another. 

To counteract all expectation as to what the natnx^ 
of the experiment was, the experiments were constantly 
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changed as to the nature of the factor, and, to be the 
more sore of completely eliminating expectation, aham 
ezperimentB were introduced. Instead of the nsnal col- 
oured squares^ the subject frequently found a row of 
black squares, looking like a funeral march. These 
Mack squares were often screened by a cover of gay 
colour. 

Brfore I proceed to give a detailed account of the 
experiments, I think it would be well to give the pre- 
cise meaning in which I here employ the terms of 
mediate and immediate suggestion and suggestibility. 

By immediate suggestion I mean to indicate the fall 
reaKation of the suggestion given to the subject — ^the 
fact of his taking the square suggested to him in a 
direct or indirect way. 

By mediate suggestion I mean to indicate the fact 
of incomplete realixation of the suggestion— the fact of 
taking a square next to the one suggested by the experi- 
ment— e.g.: 

g _ h c i^ € m 

n D H <> E3 D 

d^ Immediate suggestion. 
core^ Mediate suggestion. 
The results are as follows :* 

!• AsiroBMAL Posmov, 

Percent 

Immediate suggestion 47*85 

Mediate suggestion. 6'87 

Totsl suggestion 68*22 

« Scs Appsndlx A. 
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2. Coloured Cover. 

Percent* 

Immediate suggestion 38*16 

Mediate suggestion 6*88 

Total suggestion 48*99 

8. Stbangs Shape. 

Immediate suggestion 48 

Mediate suggestion 18 

Total suggestion 66 

4. COLOUB VEBBALLT 8UOOB8TSD. 

Immediate suggestion 28*89 

Mediate suggestion 4*44 

Total suggestion 33*88 

6. Plaor vebuallt suggested. 

Immediate suggestion 19*41 

Mediate suggestion 0*58 

Total suggestion 19*99 

6. EKyiBONlIENT. 

Immediate suggestion 80*44 

Mediate suggestion 22*22 

Total suggestion 52*66 

Making now a table of the factors and arranging 
them in the order suggestibility effected, we have the 
following : 
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Table of Iiimediatb SuoossTiBiLiTr. 

Per cent 

Abnormal position. . • • 47*8 

Strange shape 43*0 

- Coloured Cover 38-1 

Envinmrnent .7 80*4 

Colour verbally soggosted. 28*8 

Plaoe verbally suggested. 19*4 

Ifediate suggestibility necessitates a rearrangement 
of the factors: 

Tablb of Mkdiatb SuooEsnBiLnT. 

Percent 

Envinmment 22*2 

Strange shape 13*0 

Coloured cover 5*8 

Almormal position 5*8 

Colour verbally suggested 4*4 

Place Terbally suggested 0*5 

t A scrutiny of the table of immediate suggestibility 
sihows that die factors of abnormal position and of 
alnuMmal or strange shape give the strongest sugges- 
tion. A/amUiar thing in a stranffe abnormal pasUian 

f cr Aape produee$ the most elective 9uggestion. Noth- 
ing speaks so much to the childish or popular mind as 
a caricature, monstrosity^ a grotesque figure. A dis- 
torted pctnre of a ^miliar scene or person will at 
once attract the attention of the chOd, and power- 
fully affect its conduct in case the picture is intended 
to show the fate of bad children. The angelical hap- 
piness of saints, the pure, holy bliss of martyrs, the 
istolenble torments suffered by the wicked in hell, 
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speak voluni66 to the vulgar religious inin<L When 
Yladimir, the Bussian Kniase (king), intended to aban- 
don paganism and accept a monotheistic religion, mis- 
sionaries came to him from the Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Christians. No argument could affect the bar- 
barian. The cunning Greeks then showed him a pic- 
ture representing the day of judgment The righteous 
enjoy eternal bliss in the company of beautiful maiden- 
like angels, while the wicked, with distorted faces, 
writhe and wriggle in agonies of pain. The infidels 
are cooked in enormous kettles containmg a hellish 
soup of hot, seething oil and bubbling sulphur* and 
pitch. The sinners, the blasphemers, are mercilessly 
fried and roasted by homed, tailed, cloven-hoofed, grin- 
ning, hideous-looking devils. Vladimir was deeply af- 
fected by the picture of the Christian hell, and at once 
accepted the Greek faith. This Bussian tradition may 
serve as a good illustration of the great power of sug- 
gestion possessed by the two factors of abnormal posi- 
tion and strange shape. 

Turning now to the table of mediate suggestibility, 
we find that the factor of environment ^ves us as high 
a rate as 22*2 per cent, almost twice the rate of ti^e 
mediate suggestibility possessed by the factor of strange 
shape, and more than five times the rate of tlio mediate 
suggestibility possessed by the factor colour verbally 
suggested. This can possibly be explained by the fact 
that one of the conditions' of the environment factor 
was to put one of the squares on a differently coloured 
background. The fringed square looked somewhat 
prettier than its fellows, and it was this prettiness that 
enhanced the mediate suggestibility. An adorned^ 
beautiful object ehede glory on ite homely neighbours 
and tnakee them more eligille. 
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Bat howerer the caae may be with the rdatiTe sug- 
gestibility of the porticiilar factors stadied, these last 
esqperimeots on choice suggestion, together with the 
odier suggestion experiments, establish the fact of nor- 
mal siiggestibili^ on a firm and unshakable basis. Mav 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB OONDITIONS OP NORMAL SUOOBSTIBIUTT. 

I 1. The first and general condition of normal sng- ^ ; 

gestibility is fixation of Hie 'oUentton. 

' In all my experiments the one indispensable condi- 
tion was to fix the attention on some spot and thus to 
prepare the subject for the acceptance of the sugges- 
tion. I asked the subject to look on some particular - 
point chosen by me, the time of fixation usually vary- 
ing from two to five seconds. In my experiments with 
letters and figures the attention of the subject was fixed 
on the white surface of the screen for about two sec* 
ends before the first character of the series appeared ; 
then, again, between each figure or letter and die next 
following there was an interval of two or three seconds ! 

during which the subject had to look fixedly at the 
uniformly white screen. In my experiments with ; 

coloured squares, or on choice suggestion, the condition . 

of fixation of attention was scrupulously observed; the I 

subject had to fix his attention on a particular point for [ 

five seconds. The same condition was observed in my 
experiments on suggestion of movements and of acts. ' 

The fixation of attention^ as I said, was usually not l 

continued longer than five seconds. Thus, out of 4,487 ; 

experiments made on suggestion, only 500 experiments 
(those dealing with suggestion of movements) had a ^ 

fixation time higher than five seconds. 

43 I 
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FixatioD of Attention is one of the most important t/ 
eonditionft of normal suggestibility — so much so that 
iriien this condition was absent the experiments were 
imsaeeessfoL the suggestion given invariably failed. 
The sabject declared he was disturbed, mixed up, that 
be was not in the mood, tliat he. could not make up his 
mind to write anytliing, to execute movements, or to 
dioose squares. 
.r 8. The next condition of normal suggestibility is"^ 
' didraelioH of the attention. The subject had to fix his 
attention on some irrelevant point, spot, thing that had 
no eoonection with the material of the experiments, no 
resemblance to the objects employed for suggestion. 
Usually I asked my subjects to fix their attention on 
some minute dot, because a lai^ spot or a big object 
might Iiave interfered with the suggestion, on account 
of form, size, etc The attention had to be diverted 
6om the objects of the experiments. I found that 
when this condition of distraction of attention was ab- 
sent the experiments, as a rule, failed. A. Binet, in his 
valuable article on Double Consciousness,* the results 
of which we will discuss later on, tells us that the sug- 
gestion of movements brought about in healthy, nor- 
mal persons when in their waking condition required 
one ^necessary condition : that attention should not l)e 
fixed on the hand and what is taking place there.'' Now 
Binet made his suggestion experiments on the hand 
movements of the subject ; the condition, then, he re- 
qproa is that of distraction of the attention from the 
Injects of the experiments. 

2. In an the experiments I had to guard against ^ 
ywAbtj of impressions. Slight noises coming from the 

; ■ ■ - - 

• Sm abo hb book, Lm slttmatioDS ds la pMBMUuOiU, 
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adjoining rooms in the laboratory, a new man coming 
into the room where the experiments were being car- ' 
ried on, a book dropping, an Italian playing on the street } 
organ, and many other kindred impressions, were dis- | 
tinctly unfavoarable to the experiments, and Iiad to be ' ! 
avoided as much as possible. The subjects had to ac- 
custom themselves to the conditions and objects in the ] 
room, and any new impressions strongly interfered with 1 
the success of the suggestion. A f resli, new impression, 
however slight, proved always a disturbance. When the 
impression was a strong one, or when many impressions 
came together, tlie experiments were interrupted and 
the whole work came to a standstill. The experiments 
could be carried on only in a monotonous environment, 
« otherwise they failed. Thus we find that monotony U • 
I an indispensable condition of normal suggestibility. 1 
p 4. While fixing their attention the subjects had to/ , 
keep as quiet as possible; for otherwise the subject [ 
became disturbed, his attention began to wander, and \ 
the suggestion failed. Before tlie experiments began 
the subjects were asked to make themselves as com- | 
fortable as possible, so tluit they should not have to 
change their position during the experiments. We ^ 
find, then, that normal suggestibility requires as one of ! 
its conditions a limitation of voluntart/ movements. \ 
5. Limitation of the fidd of consciousness may be ' '- *. 
also considered as one of the principal conditions of j 
normal suggestibility. This condition, however, is in 
fact a result of the former ones— namely, fixation of » 
attention, monotony, and limitation of voluntary move* [ 
ments ; for when these last conditions are present the '. 
field of consciousness is contracted, closed to any new ^ '-] 
incoming impressions, limited only to a certain set of ^ 
sensations^ fixed, riveted to only a certain point Con- »■ 
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trtctkm of the field of conBciouBness may, however, be 
effected where tlie other conditions are absent A eud^ 
d€M^ vioUnt impression may instantly effect an enor- 
mous shrinkage of the field of consdonsness, and then 
the other c<mditions will naturally follow, or rather co- 
exist ; for consciousness will reverberate with this one 
violent sense impression and will thus attend to only 
the latter. Tliere will also be monotony, since this one 
sodden and violent sense impression tolerates few 
neighbours and drives out fresh incomers. Volun- 
tary movements will then certainly be limited, since 
the stream of omsciousness is narrowed, and along with 
it its ideomotor side. The fact that limitation or con- 
traction of the field of consciousness may occur by 
tUelf without having been preceded by the conditions 
mentioned above led me to consider it a separate con- 
dition of normal suggestibility. 

A. The experiments, again, could not be carried on 1/ 
: without the condition of inhibition. I asked the sub- 
ject that, when he concentrated his attention and fixed 
a particular dot pointed out to him, he should try as 
much as it was in his power to banish all ideas— images 
that had no connection with the experiments in hand ; 
that he should not even think of the experiments them- 
; edves; in short, that he should make his mind 9^ perfect 
; Uank^ and voluntarily inhibit ideas, associations that 
xnigbt arise before his mind's eye and chum attention. 
Of course, this condition was n^er a liard task for the 
•object to comply with, still it was observed as far as it 
was possible. When this condition was neglected by 
the subject the experiments invariably failed. Inhibit 
UoHj then, is a necessary condition of normal suggesti- 
bility. -; 
7. The very bst condition, but at the same time the • 
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principal one, the most fundamental condition sine qua 
non experimentB in nonnal Buggestion, was immediate 
execution. The subject was told that as soon as he per* 
ceived the signal he should immediately write, act, or 
choose, 
p To make a synopsis of the conditions of normal sug- 
gestibility : 

1. Fixation of attention. 

2. Distraction of attention. 

3. Monotony. 

4. Limitation of roluntary movements. 

6. Limitation of the field of consciousness. 

6. Inhibition. 

7. Immediate execution, 
L 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB LAW OF NORMAL SUOOESTIBILnT. 

Wb must turn again to our experiments and give a 
doee stadj to Uie results obtained* We take choice 
mggestioa first Now, out of the six factors studied, 
four belong to direct suggestion and two to indirect 
suggestion. The factors of abnormal position, strange 
ahape, coloured cover, environment, are of one type, 
wliile the factors of colour verbally suggested and place 
rerballj suggested are of the other opposite type of 
'^auggestiim. Is there any difference in the rate of sug- 
icestibility of the two types of suggestion ? Yes, and a 
▼ery good one, too. For even a superficial glance at the 
two tables of immediate and mediate su^estibility,* 
if the latter are only inspected from the standpoint of 
the two types of suggestion, will at once disclose this 
radical difference. The average immediate suggesti- 
\A\tj of the four factors belonging to the first type— to 
indirect suggestion — amounts to 89*8 per cent, whereas 
the average rate of immediate suggestibility of the two 
last factors belonging to the second type— to direct sug- 
gestioD — amounts only to 84*1 per cent 

And if we inspect the table of mediate suggestibility, 
we find again a dmilar difference ; for the average medi- 
ate aoggestibility of the first four factors belonging to the 
Ijpe of indirect suggestion gives a rate of 11*5 percent 



* See Chapter III, page 42. 
IK) 
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Whereas the average rate of mediate suggestibility 
of the last two factors belonging to the type of direct 
suggestion amounts to only 24 per cent 

The difference between the two types of suggestion 
becomes very striking indeed if we make a table of total 
suggestibility— that is, if we add together the mediate 
and immediate suggestibility of each factor. Making 
thus the table and arranging the factors in the order of 
their respective rates of total suggestibility, we have the 
\folIowing results : * 

TABLS OF TOTAL SUOOESTIBILITr. 

Per cent 

Strange shape 56 

Abnormal position 53*2 

£nvironment 52*6 

Coloured cover 43*9 

Colour verbally suggested 38*3 

Place verbally suggested 19*9 

A mere glance at this table shows the great differ- 
ence of the two types of suggestion ; and tliis differ- 
ence becomes yet more evident, still more striking, if 
we take the rate of the average total suggestibility of 
the first type of factors and compare it with that of 
the second. For the average total suggestibility of the 
first four factors amounts to as much as 61*4 per cent, 
while that of the last two amounts only to 26*6 per 
cent The one rate is about tunce the other. The 
conclusion is obvious, as it lies now before us clear and 
distinct in its outlines. In tfie caw of normal suggei* 

• See Chsptor III, page 41. 
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] tamfy indirect wggutwn U far mare efecUve than 
direct $ugge$tion. 

li we examine cloeer the nature of the last two fac- 
tora^ oolonr Terbollj snggested and place verbally ang- 
gerted, factors which we classed in the type of direct 
suggestion, we find that they are only relatively direct ; 
f(Mv after all, the subject was not explidtly and directly 
told to take that colour. What we really must say of 
them iS| that they far more approach the type of direct 
suggestion than the otlier four factors do. 

If now we inquire as to the rate of suggestibility 
when the factor is of the actual explicit type of direct 
suggestion, the answer Is, naught The experiments on 
suggestion of movements bring out clearly this answer. 
The suggestion employed there was that of the most 
direct and explicit Idnd, and, with the exception of Mr. 
8., the experiments provod a total failure. The sub- 
jects ironieaUjf complied with my command. The re- 
fsnlts were n^;atiTe— jsero. Direct suggestion is at the 
freesing point of normal suggestibility. It is only in 
prc^rtion as a given factor becomes more indirect that 
it rises in the scale of suggestibility. In other words, 
the more indirect a factor is the higher is tlie rate of its 
suggestibility. 

Should we like to have still further proofs we can 
eanly get them ; for a close scrutiny of the tables of 
immediate, mediate, and total suggestibility most clearly 
thaws the truth of my position, namely, tlutt in ihs nor- 
wuddateaeuffgedion i$ more ej^edim the mere indirect 
U ie^ and in proportion a$ it beoomee direct it loeee ite 
^fieacjf. Abnormal position, strange shape, and envi* 
vooment are the most indirect, and ti^ give the highest 
mggestiUlity (environment in mediate suggestibility 
pves a sligfatly higher rate because of the additional 
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factor of attractiveness). Abnormal position and abnor- 
mal shape have about the same rate ; for, on the whole, it 
makes no difference for man whether a familiar thing is 
put into an abnormal position or whether it appears in a 
strange garb : he is equally impressed and moved. As we t 

come to the factor of coloured cover we iind a slight de- 
crease in the rate of suggestibility. For if we take tlie 
average immediate suggestibility of abnormal position 
and strange sliape * we have 45*4 per cent, while that of 
coloured cover is 38*1 per cent ; the difference is 7*8 per 
cent ; and we find a difference between the same factors ^ 
in the case of total suggestibility, the difference being 
10*6 per cent Now the su^estion of coloured cover 
is somewhat more direct than that of abnormal position, 
or strange shape; for in spreading a coloured cover 
over the s(|uares, the subject, on seeing and fixing his 
attention on it, could not help suspecting that it was a - ; 

square of the same colour that I wanted him to choose: 
opposition was aroused and the suggestion failed. Al- 
though I repeatedly baffled and disappointed the expec- 
tation of the subject by putting black squares under the 
coloured cover, or spreading one over a row of squares 
totally different in colour from that of tlie cover, still I 
could not completely dislodge the suspicion from the 
subject's mind ; it was always lurking in the background 
of his consciousness. \ 

Of the two factors, colour verbally suggested and ; 

place verbally suggested, the former is more indirect 
than the latter. In the one I merely showed a square | 

to the subject and asked him to determine the colour, 
without hinting my intention (the subject very fre- | 

qucntly being absorbingly interested in guessing the ; 



• See Chapter III, page 4X 
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name) ; while in the other the nnmber of the place of 
the suggested square was called out during the removal 
of the cover — the hint, therefore, was more direct. If 
now we look at the tables of immediate, mediate, and 
total suggestibility of the two factors we find a great 
difference in their rates of efficiency. 

The immediate suggestibility of the 

fiietor colour verbally suggested is 38*8 per cent, 

while that of place verbally suggested is 19*4 ^ 

the difference amounting to 9'4 ^ 

The mediate suggestibility of the 

factor colour verbally suggested is 4*4 ^ 

while that of place verbally suggested is 

but 0-6 ** 

the difference amounting to 8*9 *^ 

The total suggestibility of colour, 

etc, is 83-3 «* 

while that of place, etc, is 19-9 << 

the difference being 18*4 ^ 

If again we turn to our very first study with letters 
and figures,' we find the results pointing to the same 
truth. The factors of frequency and last impression 
are far more indirect than those of coexistence and repe- 
tition, and we correspondingly find a great difference 
in their rates of suggestibility. Thus the average rate 
of frequency and of last impression is (68*8 + 42*6) -^ 
S — 52^ per cent ; while the average rate of snggesti- 
IS&tj of repetition and of coexistence is (17*6 + 6*6) -^ 
S — 12*1 per cent, the difference being 40*8 per cent 

The factor of last impression, again, is relatively 
more indirect than that of frequency, and correspond- 
ingly we find It di£brence in their rates of suggesti- 
bility. 
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The factor of lost impression gives. . 63*8 per cent, 

while that of frequency gives 42*6 ^ 

the difference being 20*7 ^ 

The factor of repetition is relatively more indirect 
than that of coexistence, in the latter the suggestion be- 
ing almost grossly obvious, and once more we find a 
corresponding difference in their rates of suggestibility. 

Eepetition gives 17*6 per cent, 

while the factor of coexistence gives. ... 6*6 ^ 
the difference being 11 ^ 

Furthermore, the factor of last impression came with 
as high a rate as 63*8 per cent, but when the same fac- 
tor of last impression enters into combination with tliat 
of coexistence, forming one factor of coexistence and 
last impression, the rate falls as low as 18*8 per cent, 
thus strongly contrasting the efficacy of direct with 
that of indirect suggestion. 

What is the outcome of this whole discussion t 
Nothing less than the law of normal suggestibility — a 
law which we shall find later on of tlie utmost impor- 
tance. 

Normal 9uggestibUUy varies 09 indif^ miggeaian^ 
and inversely ae direct eitggeeUan. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THK CONDITIONS OF ABNORUAL BUOOESTIBILrrr. 

^ Tns great type of abnoimal snggestibilitj is the 
hypnotic state ; so much so that the Nancy school de- 
fines hyimosis as a state of heip^htened suggestibility. 
The oonditions of abnormal snggcstibility are, in fact, 
those of hypnosis. Wliat are they ? 

1. The first and foremost is that of fixation of {lie 
^ attention. Thus Braid used to hypnotize his subjects 
I by fixing their attention on some brilliant object or 
i point He considered a steady attention indispensable 
if hypnoos were to be attained ; the subject must look 
steadily at the object, he roust only think of the tiling 
he was fixing, and must not allow liis attention to be 
* diverted from it Of such permanent importance is 
^ fixation of attention that, according to Braid, if only 
this condition is observed one can hypnotize even in the 
^ dark. The ability to direct one's dioughts in any par- 
ticular direction is very favourable to hypnosis. Those 
who can by no possibility fix their attention, who suf- 
fer from continual absence of mind, or those who are 
helplessly stupid and lacking the power of concentra- 
tion, are not hypnotixable. I find in my notes the case 
of an extremely stupid young boy of sixteen who, on 
account of lack of concentration of mind, is unable to 
•olve the most elementary arithmetical problem. I 
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foretold that he would 1)0 unhypnotizable (of course 
I did not tell that to him). Although I hypnotized in his 
presence three good subjects, he remained refractory. 
I tried all kinds of methods I could think of; the last 
one was tliat of Braid. For more tlian twenty minutes 
he fixed an object, his eyes being converged in the 
most orthodox fashion, inward and upward ; tears were 
trickling down his cheeks, but he remained unaffected, 
and for the simple reason that his attention was not 
kept steady — it was roving and wandering all the while. 
All methods of hypnotization require fixation of atten- 
tion as their indispensable condition. The adherents 
of the Salp6tri6re school frequently hypnotize by fixing 
the subject's attention on the ex^^ectation of Bom6 sud« 
den brilliant ray of light meant to induce the hypAotio. 
state. The followers of the Nancy school fix tlio at- 
tention of the subject on the two fihgers held before his 
eyes and on the sounds of suggestion given by the 
operator. ** I hold two fingers,'* says Bemheim,* ** be- 
fore the patient's eyes and ask him to concentrate his 
attention on the idea of sleep," The efiicacy of mes- 
meric passes is also due to the fixation of attention, for 
by those means the whole attention of the subject is 
directed to the particular place where the passes are 
made. " Let any one,'' says Dr. Moll,t ** allow his arm 
or his leg to be mesmerized by passes, and he will find 
that his whole attention is directed to this part of his 
body, and much more strongly than if his attention 
was concentrated on the limb in another maimer." 
^^ Die Hauptsache ist," Lehmann X tells us, ^ dass in der 
Hypnose die Auf merksamkeit in einer bestimmten 
lUchtung gebunden ist" This is not exactly true of 

* Suj;geftive Tbempcutics. f HjpnotbiD. { Dio HjrpnoM. 
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the hypnotic state itself, hot it holds true with re- 
gard to the induction of hypnosis. *^ Children under 
three and four and insane persons, especially idiots, are 
unusually hard to hypnotize,'' says Prof. James.* 
^ This seems due to the impossibility of getting them 
to fix their attention continually on the idea of the com- 
ing trance.'' Prof. James seems to me to have hit 
the mark when he tells us that the concentration of 
attention on the coming trance induces hypnosis. In 
•hort, fixation of attention is an indispensable condition 
of hypnosis. 

S. Mon44ony of impres9ton9 is another condition of 
the hypnotic state. If you want to hypnotize a subject, 
especially if it is for Uie first time, you must put him 
into a monotonous environment You must prevent 
fresh, new impressions from reaching the sensorium of 
the subject. Whatever your mode of hypnotization 
may be, it must always be of the same kind. This 
might be effected by a strong stimulus acting for a 
moment or two, or, what is far more often the case, by 
a prolonged monotonous series of slight stimuli. Thus 
Binet t tells us that ^ slight and prolonged stimuli of 
the same nature " constitute one of the modes of pro- 
ducing the hypnotic state. Bemheim X expresses him- 
self on this point more clearly : ^ Let us add," he says, 
^ that in the majority of the passes the monotonous, 
wearying, and continuous impression of one of the 
senses produce a certain intellectual drowsiness, the 
prelude of sleep. The mind, entirely absorbed by a 
quiet, uniform, and incessant perception, becomes for- 
eign to all other impressions ; it is too feebly stimulated, 
and allows itself to become dulL" This condition of 



^ P^jobologj, vol ii. t Aninisl Ifsgnetism. 
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monotony is very clearly seen in the case of the Nancy 
method of hypnotization. The operator suggests in so 
many words the same idea of going to sleep : " Your 
eyelids are heavy ; your eyes are tired ; tliey begin to 
wink ; you feel a sort of drowsiness ; your arms and 
legs are motionless ; sleep is coming ; sleep—.'* My 
mode of hypnotization consists in forming a monot- 
onous environment ; the light is lowered, and a pro* 
found silence reigns in the room ; then gently and 
monotonously stroking the skin of the subject's fore- 
head, and in a low, muffled, monotonous voice, as if 
rocking a baby to sleep, I go on repeating, ^^ Sleep, 
sleep, sleep," etc, until tlie subject falls into tlie hyp- 
notic state. 

3. Limitation of voluntary movem^its is also one 
of the conditions of inducing hypnosis. The subject 
sits down on a chair in a comfortable position, and is 
asked to relax his muscles and make as few movements 
as possible— to keep as quiet as a mouse. This condi- 
tion is, in fact, supplementary to that of fixation of at- 
tention, for many different movements strongly inter- 
fere with the steadiness of the attention. The attention 
changes, oscillates in different directions, and the induc- 
tion of hypnosis is rendered impossible. Dr. Moll * 
says that ^ fascination is induced by limitation of volun- 
tary movements.*' This is no doubt perfpctly true, only 
Dr. Moll ought not to limit it to ^ fascination " alone, 
for limitation of voluntary movements is one of tlie 
principal conditions of inducing hypnosis in general. 

4. Zimitaiion of the field of consciousnese must cer- 
tainly be included among the conditions of inducing 
hypnosis. The consciousness of the subject must be 

* Hypnotism. 
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narrowed to one idea of sleep. ^ I endeavour/' says 
Brud in his NeaiTpnology, ^ to rid the mind at once 

I of all ideas but ane.^ Wondt defines the very natnre 
of hypnosis as limitation of the field of consciousness, 
and to a certain extent he is justified in his assertion, 
seeing that all the methods of hypnotization turn on it 
as on a pivot Thus the method of Braid narrows the 
field of consciousness to a brilliant point, that of mes- 
merism to the passes, that of the Nancy school to die 
tips of the fingers held out before the subject, or to the 
one idea of expectation of sleep. To induce hypnosis 

Ijire must in some way or otiier dOfect such a limitation. 

We know tliat a strange emotion narrows down the 
field of consciousness. We often find that people 
under the emotion of intense excitement lose, so to say, 
their senses; their mind seems to be pandyzed, or 
rather, so to say, the one idea that produces the excite- 
ment banishes idl other ideas, and a state of marundeufn^ 
Hit concentration of the consciousness, is thus effected. 
People are frequently run over by carriages, cars, or 
tndna on account of the sudden great fright caused. 
The one idea of danger reverberates in the mind like a 
sudden powerful dap of thunder, confusing and stun- 
ning all other ideas ; the mind is brought into a con- 
tracted cataleptic condition, and the field of conscious- 
ness is narrowed down to that one idea, to a single 
point. Now, we find that the hypnotic trance can also 
be induced by a strong and sudden stimulus acting 
on the sense oi^gan. ^Hypnotization,^ says Binet,* 
^ can be produced by strong and sudden excitement of 
the senses.'' This mode of hypnotization may be suc- 
eessfol widi people of an intensely emotional nature or 

* Aninuil Magnetism. 
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with hysterical subjects. A strong, sadden stimalns 
acts on them like a thunderclap, contracts their field 
of consciousness, and throws them into a hypnotic state. 
On the whole, we may say that limitation of the field 
of consciousness is one of the most important condi- 
tions of hypnotic trance. 
^ 5. The hypnotic trance, again, can not be induced 
without the condition of inhibition. The subject must 
inhibit all ideas, all images tliat come up before his mind. 
He must only think of tlie brilliant point, of tlie tips of 
the hypnotizer^s fingers, of the passes, of the idea of. 
going to sleep. ^ Look at me and think of nothing but 
sleep,'' tells Bemheim to his patients. ^Make your 
mind a blank," is one of the conditions required by tlie 
hypnotizer of his subjects. Concentration of attention 
and limitation of the field of consciousness are, in fact, 
impossible witliout the presence of this condition of 
inhibition. The case of the boy mentioned abo^e, who 
could not be hypnotised because his attention was 
roaming, because he was unable to concentrate his 
mind, was in reality due to Uie fact of lacking the 
power of inhibition. Inhibition, voluntary or involun- 
tary, is an indispensable condition of hypnosis. 

To make a synopsis of the conditions of hypnosisi 
or, what is the same, of abnormal suggestibility : 

1. Fixation of attention. 

2. Monotony. 

8. Limitation of voluntary movements. 

4. Limitation of the field of conadousness. 

5. Inhibition. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THS VATUBB OF ABNOKICAL SUQGESTIBILnT. 

Fboh the condition of hypnosis we tnrn now to an 
inqnuy into its nature. To do this I think it would be 
best to examine from a purely empirical standpoint the 
general states into which the hypnotic subject may fall. 

Bemheim finds that there are not less than nine 
•tates or stages: 

1. Drowsiness. 

8. Drowsiness, with inability to open the eyes. 

8. Suggestive catalepsy slightly present. 

4. Suggestive catalepsy more pronounced. 

5. SujQi;estive contractures fully induced. 
& Automatic obedience. 

7. Loss of memory on waking. Hallucinations not 
possible. 

8. Loss of memory. Slight possibility of producing 
hallucinations, but not post-hypnotically. 

9. Loss of memory. Hypnotic and post-hypnotic 
hallucinations possible. 

Dr. Li^bault finds that there are only six of them : 
1. Drowdness. 

8. Drowsiness. Suggestive catalepsy inducible. 
8. Light sleep. Automatic movements possible. 
4. Deep sleep. Phenomena rapport manifested. 
ft. Lij^t somnambulism. Memory hasy on waking. 
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6. Deep somnambulisip. Total amnesia. Phe- 
nomena of post-Iiypnotic su^^estion possible. 
Prof. August Forel reduces them to three : 

1. Drowsiness. 

2. Inability to open the eyes. Obedience to sug- 
gestion. 

3. Somnambulism. Amnesia. 

Dr. Lloyd-Tukey gives the following states: 

1. light sleep. 

2. Profound sleep. 

3. Somnambulism. 

Max Dessoir reduces them to two : 

1. Yoluntary movements show changes. . 

2. Abnormalities in the functions of the sense or- 
gans are added. 

Edmund Oumey, the most philosopliical of all the 
writers and investigators on the subject of hypnotism, 
gives the following two states : 

1. The alert state. 

2. The deep state. 

As a matter of fact, however, the subjects little 
respect all those quasi-scientific classifications of hyp* 
notic states. Dr. Kingsbury is no doubt right in his 
remark that ^^ patients vary as much in hypnosis as they 
do in their features." No doubt there are as many 
hypnotic states as there are persons ; no doubt that it 
is utterly impossible to give cut-and-dried definitions 
for the infinite variety of hypnotic stages. Although 
all this is perfectly true, we still assert that there is a 
lino of subdivision— a boundary line tliat separates one 
region of hypnotic phenomena from that of another. 
Tliis boundary line is, in fact, implied in nearly all the 
classifications of hypnosis. 

To fioid this boundary line, let us examine the state 
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of mind of the subject when he is in a light lijp- 
notie trance. The subject is in a passive condition. If 
daring hypnotijsation he was sitting in a chair, there 
he will remain until roused, his limbs relaxed, his fea- 
tures placid, making as few movements as possible, 
occasionally changing his position if it becomes very 
uncomfortable. If his eyes are closed, he will continue 
to keep them in that condition. Try now to make a 
direct suggestion that might in the least interfere with 
what he considers as his voluntary life, with his free« 
dom of action ; challenge him, for instance, by raising 
his hand and telling him that he can not lower it, that 
be can not open his eyes ; down goes the hand and up 
goes the eyelid, thus showing us tliat, passive as he ap- 
pears to be, he does liave xsontrol over his limbs. 
The controlling consciousness is there, only it is in- 
active, passive, and it requires a special external stimu- 
lus to set it going, to put it into activity. My friend 
Hr. L. told me once he wondered greatly at the passiv- 
ity in which he was when in a state of hypnosis. He 
told me he firmly made up his mind that when hypno- 
tized again .he would start a conversation on different 
topics. A few minutes later I hypnotized him, but he 
remained as passive as usual. To start him into activ- 
ity an impulse from without was first required. Mark 
now the peculiarity. The activity set going does not 
continue longer than the challenged act I raise the 
subject's arm and challenge him to lower it; he does 
lower the arm, but keeps it down there in a passive 
condition. I tell the subject he is unable to walk ; the 
challenge is accepted ; he makes a step, very rarely 
two^ showing me that he can walk, that he possesses 
full control over his legs, but remains passively in one 
place. He makes anotiier stop if you challenge him 
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1 again. The controlling consciousnoss is in a jxusvoe 
I ^^iaie, and reasserts itself at every single cliallengo to 
act The act done, and the controlling consciousness 
falls back into its former state— the subject relapses 
i into his passive condition. Hypnotization produces a 
; deep cleft in the mind of the subject, a cleft by which 
I the waking, controlling consciousness is separated from 
' the great stream of conscious life. 

Now when the cleft is not deep enough we liave the 
different slight hypnotic states, but as the cleft Womes 
deeper and deeper the hypnosis grows more profound, 
\ and when the controlling consciousness is fully cut ofE 
I from the rest of conscious life we have a state of full hyp- 
1 nosis which is commonly called somnambulism, and in 
which there is complete amnesia oh awakening. That is 
why we have the strange accounts of hypnotic subjects, 
especially of those who are on the vei^ of somnambu- 
lism, that during hypnosis they were indifferent to the 
actions of their body — the latter acted by itself; that 
they were mere spectators of all the experiments per- 
formed on them, of all the strange actions, dramas, that 
transpired during the trance ; that it seemed to them as if 
they themselves, tlieir personality, retreated far, far away. 
"We have not to wonder tliat on the question " Where 
are you ? '' the subject sometimes gives the seemingly 
absurd reply of Krafft-Ebing's patient—" In your eye.'* 
There are pathological cases on record which are 
analogous to this state. The conscious controlling <« I '' 
seems to retreat far, far away from the world. Dr. 
Krishaber brings the case of a patient who gives the 
following account of himself: " I myself was immeas- 
urably far away. I looked about mo with terror and 
astonishment ; the world was escaping from me. I re- 
marked at tho same time that my voice was extremely 
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iar away from me^ that it sounded no longer as if mine. 
Ckmstantly it seemed to me as if my legs did not belong 
tome. It was almost as bad with my arms. I appeared 
to myself to act aatomaticallyy by an impulsion foreign 
to myself. It was certainly another who had taken my 
form and assumed my functions. I hated, I despised 
this other ; he was perfectly odious to me." 

To return, however, to hypnosis. In the superficial 
stages, when the subject is not in a very deep trance, 
we frequently meet with curious phenomena of the 
following kind: I raise the hand of the subject and put 
it in some uncomfortable position and let it remain 
there; there it stays all the while. I challenge him to 
lower his hand. He does not answer. I repeat again 
the challenge. No reply. ^^ Answer me : Why do not 
yon lower the hand f " ^ I do not care to," comes 
the slow answer. I keep on challenging him for some 
seconds. At last the stimuli get summated, the con- 
trolling eonsdousness is stimulated, makes strenuous 
efforts, and the hand, shaking and in jerks, slowly de- 
scends. I tell the subject that he forgot his name, that 
he can by no means remember it He keeps silent 
^ Tou forgot your name, you do not remember it," I 
assert firmly and i>ositively. *^ Yes, I do," comes in a 
low voice the slow and tanly reply. ** But you do not 
know your name." ** Yes, I do." " No, you don't" 
^ Yes, I do." And so he wrangles with me for about 
three or five minutes, until at last he seems to brace 
himself up and tells me his name. ^ But why did you 
not tell it to me before f " ** I really do not care to 
tell my name." The cleft in the mind is here of some 
depth, and it requires a strong challenge, an intense 
stimulus, to set the controlling consoiouaness into ac* 
tiri^. . 
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When the patient sinks into a deeper and deeper 
hjpnotic condition, when the hypnosis is so profound 
as .to vei^ on somnambulisnii the waking, controlling 
consciousness hangs, so to saj, on a thread to the rest 
of organic life ; and when that thread, too, is cut off by 
suggestion, or by some other means, the waking, guiding 
consciousness loses all contact with the stream of life. 

We can easily state our theory in terms of physi- 
ological psychology. The nervous centres of man's 
nervous system, if classified as to function, may be 
divided into inferior and superior. The inferior cen- 
tres are characterized by reflex and automatic activity. 
A stimulus excites the peripheral nerve endings of 
some sense organ; at once a nervous current is set 
up in the afferent nerves. This current in its turn 
stimulates a plexus of central ganglia, the nervous 
energy of which is set free and is propagated along the 
efferent nerves toward glands or muscles; secretions, 
excretions, muscular contractions, or relaxations are 
the final result Ingoing and outgoing nervous cur- 
rents may be modified by the nervous centres ; nervous 
currents may be intensified, decreased in energy, or 
even entirely inhibited by mutual interaction, according 
to the law derived by Prof. Ziehen from the general . 
physiology of the nerves — ^namely : ** If an excitation of 
definite intensity (m) take place in one cortical ele- 
ment {b\ and another excitation of a different intensity 
(n) take place at the same time in another cortical ele- 
ment {o)j which is connected by a path of conduction 
with by the two intensities of excitation may recip- 
rocally modify each other." Although such a modifi- 
cation may frequently occur, still it remains true that 
the inferior centres are of a reflex nature. Ko sooner 
is the nervous energy of a lower centre set free than at 
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<moe it tends to dischaige itself into some kind of ac* 
ti<m, of movement The physiological process of set- 
ting free the nenrons energy in a central ganglion, or 
in a system of central ganglia, is accompanied in the 
simpler but more integrated, more organized centres 
by sentience, sensitiveness, sensibility,* and in the more 
complex but less int^rated, loss organized centres by 
consdoosneas, sensations^ perceptions, images, and 
idoM. 

Turning now to the superior or the highest nervous 
centres, we find that they possess the function of choice . 
and foilL A number of impressions, of sensations, of 
ideas reach those will-centres, and a sifting, a selecting, 
an inhibitory process at once b^ns. Some of the im- 
preasions are rejected, inhibited ; others are permitted 
to work themselves out within certain limits, and others 
again are given full, free play. Psychologically, this 
process expresses itself in the ^t or the neget^ in the 
•* I will ^ or the ** I Mrill not" Every one is well ac- 
quainted with the will-effort, especially when having to 
mike some momentous resolution. Tliese superior 
dKMce and will-centres, localized by Ferrier, Bianchi, 
and others in the frontal lobes, and by other writers in 
the upper layers of the cortex — these centres, on ac- 
count of their selective and inhibitory function, may be 
characterized as inhibitory centres par excellence. 

Now, parallel to the double system of nervous cen- 
tres, the inferior and tlie superior, we also have a double 
conedoueneesy the inferior, the oi*ganic, the reflex con- 
aeionsness, and the superior, the controlling, the choice, 
and wUl consciousness. The controlling consciousness 
may be characterized as the guardian comcioueneee cf 

• 8es O. H. Lsww*t ProUmt of Ul^ Mid MiDd, Moood terisf. 
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the species. And from an evolutionary teleological 
standpoint we can well see of what use this guardian 
consciousness is to the life of the species. The external 
world bombards, so to say, the living organism with 
innumerable stimuli; from all sides thousands of im- 
pressions come on, crowding upon the senses of the 
individual. Each impression has a motor tendency 
which, if not counteracted by other impressions, must 
fatally result in some action. It is not, however, of 
advantage to tlie organism always to act^ and to act 
immediately on all stimuli reaching it; hence that 
organism will succeed in the struggle for life that pos- 
sesses some inhibitory choice and will-centres. The 
choice and will-centres permit only a certain number of 
impressions to take effect ; the rest are inhibited. Only 
those impressions tliat are advantageous to the life ex- 
istence of the organism are allowed to take their course ; 

. the others are nipped in their bud. The guardian con- 
sciousness wards off as far as it is able all the Iianh- 
ful blows with which the environment incessantly as- 
sails the oiganic life of tlie individual. 

Having all this in mind, we can now understand the 
nature of h}7>nosis. In the normal condition of man 
the superior and the inferior centres work in perfect 
harmony; the upper and the lower consciousness are 
for all practical purposes blended into a unity forming 
one conscious personality. In hypnosis the two systems 
of nervous centres are dissociated, the superior centres 
and the upper consciousness are inliibited, or, bettor, 
cut off, split off from the rest of the nervous system 
with its organic consciousness, which is tlius laid bare, 
open to the influence of external stimuli or suggestions. 

Physiologically, hypnosis is an inhibition qf the in* 
hibitarjf centres, or, in otiier words, hypnosis is a die* 
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aggregaiioi^ qf the superior /ratn the inferior centres^ 
necesearUf/foUowed^ aeie the removal of inhilntion in 
generalj hy an increase of the ideo-motor and ideo-een- 
eory r^fiex excitability. Psjchologicallyy hypnosis is the 
spUt-qfj disaggregated^ organic^ reflex consciousness 
pure and simple. 

TbiB tlieory of hypnosis is, in fact, a generalization 
in which the views of the two schools, tlie Salpetriere 
and the Nancy, are included. With the Nancj school, 
we agree that suggestion is all-powerful in hypnotic 
trance ; the hypnotic trance is, in fact, a state of height- 
ened suggestibility, or, rather of pure reflex con- 
scionsness ; but with the Paris school we agree, that a 
changed physiol<^cal state is a prerequisite to hyp- 
nosis^ and tliis modification consists in the disaggrega- 
tion of the superior from the inferior centres, in the 
segregation of tlie controlling consciousness from the 
i^ex consciousness. In hypnotic trance the upper in-« 
hibiting, resisting consciousness being absent, we have 
direct access to man's organic consciousness, and through 
it to organic life itself.. Strong, persistent impressions 
or suggestions made on the reflex oi^uic consciousness 
of the inferior centres may modify their functional dis- 
position, induce trophic changes, and even change or- 
ganic structures. But whatever the case may be with 
regard to psycho-therapeutics, this, it seems, may be 
fairiy granted, that the process of hypnotization consists 
.in the separation of the higher inhibitory cortical gan- 
fj&on cells from the rest of the cerebro-spinal and sym- 
pathetic nervous systems. Uypnosis, we may say, is the 
more or less effected disaggregation of the controlling 
inhilntoiy centres from the rest of the nervous system ; 
along with this disaggregation there goes a dissociation 
of the controlling guardian consciousness from the reflex 
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I organic consciousness. Dissociation is the secret cf 
\ hypnosis^ and amnesia is the ripe fruit. 

The nuignitude of this disaggregation groatlj varies. 
If it is at its minimum, the hypnosis is light ; if at its 
maximum, the hypnosis is deep, and is known as som- 
nambulism. 

From our standpoint of hypnosis wo may say tliat 
there are only two great distinct classes of hypnotic states : 

1. Incomplete dissociation of the waking, controlling 
consciousness. 

2. Complete dissociation of the waking conscious- 
ness. 

Stating the same somewhat differently, we may say 
that there are two states : 

1. Incomplete hypnosis accompanied by a greater 
or lesser degree of memory. 

2. Complete hypnosis with no memory. 
In other words, hypnosis has two states : 

1. The mnesic state. 

2. The amnesic state. 

Amnesia is the boundary line thai separates two^ 
[different hypnotic regions. 

This view of the matter is, in fact, taken by Ed- 
mund Goumey ; for he tells us that ^ we might with- 
out incorrectness describe the higher hypnotic phenom- 
ena as reflex action, in respect of the certainty with 
which particular movements follow on particular stim- 
uli ; but they are, and their peculiarity consists in their 
being, conscious reflex action.^^* "The heart of the 
problem [of hypnotism] " he says in another place, " lies 
not in CONSCIOUSNESS, but in will." In his paper on 
The Stages of Hypnotism,! E. Goumey distinguishes 

• Mind, October, 1884. P. & P. R., Dooember, 1884. 

t i&ui., JU1IUU7, 1884. P. a P. IL, January, 1884. ^ t 
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two states of hypnosis — ^the alert and the deep state* 
^Tlie qaestion then presents itself/' he writes, *^ Is there* 
any distinction of kind between the two Hates f I be- 
lieve that there is such a distinction, and that tlie phe- 
nomena needed to establish it are to be found in the 
domain of memory.^ Gumey^ however, thinks that 
not only is the deep^ but the hypnotic state as a whole, 
that is, the alert one, too, is separated from the normal 
state by amnesia — a proposition which is not borne out 
by facts. On the whole, however, I may say that Our- 
ney was on the right track ; he cast a searcliing glance 
deep into the nature of hypnosis. 

If we turn now to the classifications reviewed by 
us we find that they have a change of memory, am- 
nesia, as their futulamentum divisionis. Max Des- 
sotr^s forms the only exception, but his classification 
«ns against the truth of facts. For there are cases of 
subjects who fall into deep hypnosis and still there 
can lie induced no abnormal dianges in the sense or- 
gans. I myself liave a somnambule, Mr. F., who can 
be led tlirough a series of iinnginary scenes and changes 
of personalities, but whose sense organs remain almost 

' normal, perfectly free from suggestion ; by no means 
can I make him see a picture on a blank paper, or feel 
the taste of sugar on eating salt, or take a glass of 
water for a glass of wine— -phenomena which I easily 
induce in another somnambule, Mr. W. There are 
again other cases on record where the sense oigans are 
deeply affected, but no abnormalities can be induced 
in the voluntary movements. Eemheim bnngs a few 

\ cases of this kind. Amnesia is the only boundary line 

\ M hypnosis^ and degeneration qf consciousness is its 

i source. 

Suggestion is at present the shibboleth of many a 
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^ ^scientific" pejcliologist Suggestion is tlie magic key 
tliat opens aU secrets and discloses all mysteries. Sug- 
gestion explains everything. To any question as to 
hypnosis asked of the suggestionist^ he, like a parrot, 
has but one answer : ^^ Suggestion " I AVell may Binet 
say:* ^^It is insufficient to explain overytliing that 
takes place in hypnotized subjects by inyoking the 
hackneyed term ^Suggestion!' And that suffices for 
all purposes; tliat explains everything, and, like the 
panacea of tlie ancients, it cures everything. As a 
matter of fact, tlieories of suggestion thus invoked 
amount to nothing less than makesliifts to save people 
the trouble of serious and delicate investigation." Sug* 
gestionists make of suggestion a kind of metaphysical 
absolute, a Spinozistic causa 9tUj for, according to this 
tmnce-philosophy, hypnosis is nothing but suggestion ; 
and by what is it induced ? Why, by suggestion t Sug- 
gestion is thus its own cause. Absurd as this trance- 
])hilo8ophy of suggestionism is, it is none tlie less tlio 
current view of many a ^scientific" psychologist Still 
the authorities on the subject do not always talk tlie 
suggestion jargon ; in their more lucid states they use 
quite a different language. The pity only is that they 
do not grasp the full import and meaning of their own 
propositions; they do not see the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their own statements. 

Dr. Moll, in his remarkable book on Ilypnotism, 
sums up his theory of hypnosis thus: ^ We may, then, 
consider every hypnods as a state in which the normal 
course of tlie ideas is inhibited. It matters not whether 
the ideas have to do with movements or with sense im- 
pressions. Their normal course is always inhibited. 

' * On Doublo ConsciotwiKM. ^^ . 
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The idea of a movement called up in a subject in or out 
of hjpnods has a tendencj to induce the movement 
Bid in todking life this idea is made ineffectual hy the 
voluntary idea of the subject that he will prevent the 
suggested movement f the hypnotized svbject can not do 
this.* The same is the case with suggested paralysis. 
Sense delusions can be explained in a similar way. We 
tell the hypnotic subject, ' Here is a dog,' and he realizes 
it| and sees the dog. The limitation of tlie normal 
course of the ideas allows the idea of the dog to be- 
come a perception. The subject is unable to control 
the extenial ideas, or to put forward his own ; the ex- 
ternal ones dominate liis consciousness. Psychologically 
speaking, what we mean by attention is the power of 
fixing certain ideas in the mind and of working with 
them. Consequently we may say that there is an alter- 
ation of attention in hypnosis. But attention may be 
either spontaneous or reflex. Wlien by any act of will 
we choose one of several ideas and fix our attention 
upon it, tills is spontaneous attention ; but when one 
idea among several gets tiie upper hand through its in- 
t^isity or for some other reason, and thus represses 
other ideas and draws exclusive attention upon itself, 
this is reflex attention. Now it is only spontaneous at- 
tention which is altered in hypnosis — L e., the subject's 
abili^ voluntarily to prefer one idea to another is inter- 
fered with, while reflex attention is undisturbed, and it 
is through this last that a suggested idea, the dioice of 
which has not^ however, been left to the subject, comes 
into prominence. 

^Many investigators,'' continues Dr. Moll, ^con- 
cave hypnotism in this way. The works of Durand 

* The italics are mine. 
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de Gros, Li6bault, and more lately of Beard, Bichet, 
Schneider, Wundt, and Bentivegni, are in the main di- 
rect to this point" 

It is truly amusing to see how people concede the 
main substance to their opponents and still cling to the 
empty shell of their old creeds. Accepting mhibition 
of spontaneous attention as the source, as the nature of 
hypnosis, the psychologist of the suggestion school fully 
abandons his medical chann, his all-powerful magic 
suggestion. Inhibition of spontaneous attention, of 
voluntary control, leaving a residue of reflex attention, 
wliat is it, if not the full admission that the hypnotic 
state is a mental disaggregation, a dissociation of the 
controlling from the reflex consciousness ? 

Turning now to one of tlie leaders of the Nancy 
school, to the greatest popularizer of suggestionism — 
Prof. Bemhehn— we find him to be still more explicit 
on this point. I humbly ask the reader's pardon for 
the lengthy quotation I am going to offer him. I find 
it will give additional confirmation to my view of the 
nature of hypnosis. In his book, ^ Suggestive Thera- 
peutics," Bemheim gives us the following account of 
hypnosis, an account that practically amounts to a com- 
plete abandonment of his omnipotent deity — suggestion : 
^*The one thing certain is that apeovUa/r altitude for 
transforming the idea received into an act exists in hyp- 
notized subjects who are susceptible to suggestion. In 
the normal consciousness every formulated idea is ques- 
tioned by the mind. After being perceived by the 
cortical centres, the impression extends to the cells of 
the adjacent convolutions; their peculiar activity is 
excited ; the diverse faculties generated by the gray 
substance of the brain come into play ; the impression 
is elaborated, registered, and analyzed by means of a 
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eomplex mental process which ends in its acceptation 
or neutralization ; if there is canso, the mind vetoes it 
In the hypnotized subject, on the contrary, the trans- 
formation of thought into action, sensation, movement, 
or vision is so quickly and so actively accomplished that 
the intellectual inhibition has not time to act When 
the mind interposes, it is already an aocomplislied fact, 
which is often registered with surprise, and which is 
confirmed by the fact tliat it proves to be real, and no 
intervention can hamper it further. If I say to the 
hypnotized subject, * Your liand remained closed,' the 
brain carries out the idea as soon as it is formulated ; 
reflex is immediately transmitted from the cortical 
centre, where tlie idea induced by the auditory nerve is 
perceived, to the motor centre, corresponding to the 
central origin of the nerves subserving flexion of the 
hand; contracture occurs in flexion. There is then 
exaltation of tlie ideo-motor reflex excitability, which 
effects the unconscious (subconscious t) transformation 
of the thought into movement unknown to the will. 
The same thing occurs when I say to the hypnotized 
subject, 'You have a tickling sensation in your nose.' 
The thought induced through hearing is reflected upon 
the centre of olfactory sensibili^, where it awakens the 
senmtive memory image of the nasal itcliing as former 
impressions have created it and left it imprinted and 
latent This memory sensation thus resuscitated may be 
intense enough to cause the reflex action of sneezing. 
There is also, then, exaltation of the ideo-sensorial reflex 
excitability, which effects the unconscious transformation 
of the thought into sensation, or into a sensory image. 
In the same way the visual, acoustic, and gustatory 
images succeed the suggested idea. 

^ Negative suggestions are more difficult to explain. 
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If I Bay to the hypnotized subject, * Your body is in- 
sensible, your eye is blind,' the impression transmitted 
by the auditory nerve to the centre of tactile or visual 
aiucsthesia is that i*etinal vision exists, but the cerebral 
perception no longer exists. It seems as if it might l>e a 
rcilcx paralysis of a cortical centre which the suggested 
idea lias produced in this case. The mechanism of sug- 
gestion in general may then be summed up in the fol- 
lowing formula : Increase of Vie reflex ideo-motorj ideo^ 
sensorial excitahility. In the same way through the 
effect of some influeiice — strychnine, for example — the 
sensitive-n)otor excitability is increased in the spinal cord, 
so that i\\Q least impi'cssion at the periphery of a nerve 
is immediately transformed into contracture \vithout the 
modemting influence of the bnun being able to prevent 
this tnmsformation. In tlie same way in hypnotization 
the idco-rcflex excitability is increased in the brain, so 
that any idea received is immediately transformed into 
an act, without the controlling portion of the brain, 
the higher centres, being able to prevent tlie transfor- 
mation.'' 

Thus we clearly see tluit when the suggestionist conies V' 
to discuss the nature of hypnosis, he abandons his posi- 
tion and admits that a split in the brain cutting off tlie 
higher controlling centres from the lower ones is at the 
bsisis of hypnosis. The very conditions of hypnosis pro- 
claim this fact, for they are but keen psychical scalpels 
and have the power to effect a deep incision in the semi- 
fluid stream of consciousness. Fixation of attention, 
monotony, limitation of the field of consciousness, limita- 
tion of voluntary movements, inhibition — all of tliem are 
calculated to pare, to split off the controlling from the 
reflex consciousness. The culture of hypnosis^ of abnoT" 
rjiud suggestUnlityj is a disaggregation (f consciousness. 
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THB LAW OP ABKOSMAL SUOOBSTIBILnT. 

A CLOSE examination of the facts of hypnotic sng- 
gestion will readilj yield us the law of abnormal sug- 
gestibility. 

I hypnotize Mr. N., and tell him that on awakening, 
when he will hear me cough, he will go to the table, 
take the Bible, open it on the first page, and read aloud 
the first verse of tlie first chapter. He is then awak- 
ened. I cough. lie rises, walks up to the table, but . 
stops tliere and does not budge. I rehypnotize him. 
He tolls me he did not want to carry out the sugges- 
tion. ^ But you must do it I " I insist ^ Ton must 
go to the table, open the Bible on the first page, and 
read the first verse of the first chapter. You must do 
it! you can not help doing itl'' He is then awak- 
ened, and this time tlie post-hypnotic suggestion is fully 
carried out 

I hypnotize Mr. L. ^Riset" I command. He 
rises. «* Walkl'' He walks." **You are unable to 
walk I " He makes a step or two, shovring me that he 
can easily do it ^But it is impossible for you to 
walk; you can not walk; you are utterly unable to 
walk; you must not, and you can not walk; you lost 
aU power of moving; no matter how you try, you find 
it imposnble to take a step ; you can not move your 
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legs ; you have lost all control over tliem ; tliej are 
stiff, rigid, and firmly fixed to the ground. Oh, no, you 
can not walk ; it is a physical impossibility for you to 
walk.^' I go on in tliis way, pouring forth a torrent of 
suggestions; and this time my suggestion takes full 
effect. The subject tries hard to move ; he can not do 
it, his legs are rigid, cataleptic 

I hypnotize Mr. J. F., a strong, powerful, healthy, 
buriy fellow. "Rise I" I command. He rises. "Walk I*' 
He walks. " You can not move I '' I command again in 
a somewhat louder voice. The subject makes a step 
forward. "But you can not move I" I insist in a 
still louder voice than before, laying more stress on 
"can not" He makes a step hesitatingly and with 
great difficulty, like one dragging a heavy burden on 
his legs. " You can not move I '' I call out in a louder 
and more commanding tone, putting still more empha- 
sis on the suggestion "can not'' The subject comes 
to a complete standstill. He is fully paralyzed ; by no 
effort of will can he take a step forward. 

We may put it down as a rule, that when the sug- ^ 
gestion is not taken there is a far higher probability of 
bringing it into effect by repeating tlie suggestion over 
and over ngain in a louder key and in a more com- 
manding voice. The rule of hypnotic suggestion is, 
The irwre direct we make our euggeetion the greatep tlie 
chance of its sttccese. 

If we examine the facts of suggestion in the deeper 
states of hypnosis we find that the same rule holds true. 
The hypnotizer must make himself perfectly under- 
stood by the subject, by the r^fiex coneciousnese of the 
patient 

I hypnotize Mr. L., make passes over his hand, and 
suggest that it is rigid, stiff • It becomes cataleptic. On 
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a second ooeasion, when I make tlie passes, his hand be- 
oomes rigid ; he knows from previous experiments what 
it 18 I want of him.* 

The experiments of Braid, Ileidenhein, etc, and tlie 
controversj between the Nancy and Salpctriore school 
beiutifollj bring ont this general rule of hypnosis. 
Thus Braid, in his Neurypnology, tells us of some 
phreno-hypnotic experiments he made with a subject 
•*Thif patient,'^ he writes, "being pressed over the 
phrenologist's organ of titne^ always expressed a desire 
^to write' a letter to her mother or her brother; over 
the organ of tune^ ' to sing' ; between this and wit, ^ to 
be judicious' ; the boundary between wit and causality, 
^ to be clever ' ; causality, ' to have knowledge," and so 

Ileidenhein found that in pressing certain regions 
of the subject's body certain abnormal phenomena ap- 
peared : that in pressing the neck echolalia resulted — 
the patient repeated everything that was said before liim 
with the exactness of a phonograph ; that the stimula- 
tion of the neck produced vocal sounds, as in Ooltz's 
experiments. Silva, Binet, F4r^ and Ileidenhein bo* 
lieve that they can move single limbs of die somnambulo 
by stimulating the parts of the head which correspond 
to the motor centres of the limbs concerned. Chalan- 
der even proposed to study the physiology of the brain 
in this way. Charcot, Dumontpallier, Berillon, Lepine, 
Stiahl, Gratzner, and Heidenhein regard hemihypnosis 
— that is, hypnosis of one side of the body — as a physi- 
ological condition induced by the closing of one eye or 

* Sphrgmogmphio or pnliw tracings illusinite well this state of 
eatalqMiy (aeo iliiigraiii, Plate l)u 

f I must adil here that Braidt in his later inrestigations in hjp- 
I foUj awars of the real soaroe of the phenomena. 
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by friction of one half of tlio crown of the head. Binet 
and Fer6 claim tliat a magnet can effect a transfer of 
ancBsthesia, etc, to tlie opposite side of the body, 
r Now such experiments invariably fail when made 
by other observers and on other subjects. Braid him- 
self tells us:* '^I also very soon ascertained tliat the 
same points of the cranium when thus excited did not 
excite the same ideas or emotions in tlie minds of dijfei^ 
ent patients, which I considered ought to liavo been the 
case." lie hastens, however, to add : *^ I have since dis- • 
covered the cause of this — namely, not having operated 
at the proper stage qf the hjptwtio oondttion.^^ The 
Italics are his own, although Braid meant in quite a 
different sense from that implied by me. You may 
press a bump on the head of a fresh subject, and press 
it as much and as long as you like, and nothing particu- 
lar \vill result, or anytliing might follow. And the rea- 
son is, the subject does not know wlmt to expect ; he lias 
no suspicion of what the experimenter wants him to do. 
Charcot and his school maintain that there are throe 
states of what they name ^Me grande hypnotisms" 
These states are induced physiologically. 

1. The lethargic state is induced by fixation upon 
an object, or by passing lightly upon the eyeball through 
the closed eyelids. In tliis stige suggestion is impos- 
sible, but we find in it ansBsthesia, a certain muscular 
hyperexcitability ; any muscle excited by pressure or 
light friction contracts ; pressure upon tlie ulnar nerve 
provokes tlie ulnar attitude; and pressure upon the 
facial nerve is followed by distortion of the features of 
the corresponding side of the face. 

2. A subject in the lethargic condition can be made 

* Xeuiypnologx. 
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to pass into the second or cataleptic state bj raising his 
eyelids. If one eye only is opened the corresponding 
side of the bodj alone passes into the cataleptic condi- 
tion, the other side remaining lethargic Suggestions 
can be induced through the muscular sense. If the 
subject's hand is put into a condition as if to gi^e a 
kiss, his face assumes a smiling expression ; if his hands 
are joined as in prayer, the face becomes grave and the 
subject kneels down. This condition of catalepsy can 
also be induced at once without having the subject pass 
through lethargy, and that is caused by some nervous 
shock produced by a brilliant point or a violent noise. 

8. Lethargy and catalepsy can be transformed into 
•omnambulism by light or repeated friction of the top 
of the subject's head. Anaesthesia, hyperacute sensi- 
bility, and susceptibility to all kinds of suggestion char- 
acterixe this state. 

Now when other observers came to verify these 
throe states tliey invariably failed to reproduce them 
without the agency of suggestion. Wetterstrand never 
found them at all among 3,589 different persons. ^ I 
have been as little able," writes Dr. Moll, ^as have 
many others, to observe the stages of Charcot in my 
experiments. I have, besides, often experimented on 
several hystero-epileptics, but have failed te observe 
the stages, in spite of Bichet's opinion that every one 
who experiments on such persons will obtain the same 
results as the school of Charcot did." Bemheim finds 
that these three stages can not be induced without sug- 
gestion. Continued suggestion alone has been able to 
produce them. Li^bault, who hypnotized more thai^ 
six thousand persons, never observed anything that 
should go to confirm the hypnotic stages as described 
by Charcot ^ I have never been able," writes Bern- 
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Leim,* "to determino without suggestion any phe- 
nomena by pressure exercised upon certain points of 
the cranium. For example, here is one of my som- 
nambulistic cases. I press upon the different points of 
the cranium ; no result. I say, * Kow I am going to 
touch tliat part of the cranium which corresponds to 
the movement of the left arm, and this arm will go 
into convulsions.' Having said tliis, I touch an arbi- 
trary part of the head; immediately the left arm is 
convulsed. I state that I am going to induce aphasia 
by touching the region corresponding to speeclu I 
touch any part of the head, and the subject no longer 
replies to my questions. Then I state that I sliall 
touch the head in such a way that irritation of the cen- 
tres of speech will result The person then answers my 
questions in the following manner : ^ What is your 
name?' ^ Marie, Marie, Alarie.' *IIowareyout' *Well, 
well, well.' * You have no pain t ' * None at all, none 
at all, none at all.' " 

I myself made similar experiments on my subjects 
and with similar results. I pressed different regions of 
the head of my subject and nothing resulted. I then 
said, " I am going to press your shoulder and you will 
be unable to speak." I pressed it, and he could not 
speak. In my following seances^ whenever I pressed 
that subject's shoulder he lost the power of speech. 

I pressed the head of Mr. W. in different places 
and no result followed. I then said, " I will press the 
centre of speech and you will be unable to speak." I 
firmly pressed an arbitrary part of the head, and the 
subject was unable to speak. Without suggestion, by 
mere physiological means, we are unable to induce any 



* Suggestive Therapeutics. 
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particular clianges in the hypnotic sabject The Bab* 
ject most know what we require of hinu 

It ia not necesfiaiy to make suggestions to each sub- 
ject aeparatelj. If a. hypnotizable person is present at 
a 9Sance^ be takes the hint at once, and when he is hyp- 
notized he manifests phenomena similar to the one he 
has witnessed. He knows exactly what the hypnotijBer 
wants of him* 
r *• Here is an experiment,^ writes Bemheim,* ^ which 
I made with M. Beaunis. We hypnotized a nurse in 
our service who was susceptible to somnambulism. 
She had never been present either as witness or as sub- 
ject of the kind of experiment which I wanted to try 
on her. I put the upper left limb into the cataleptic 
condition in the horizontal position, the thumb and in- 
dex fingers stretched out, tiie other fingers bent ; the 
right arm remained relaxed. I applied the magnet to 
it for eiglit minutes. Nothing occurred. Then turn- 
ing to M. Beaums, I said : * Now I am going to try an 
experiment I sluill apply the magnet to the right 
hand (on the unaffected hand), and in a minute you 
will see this arm lifted and take the exact attitude of 
the left one, while tiie latter relaxes and falls.' I 
placed the magnet just where it was at first, and in a 
minute the suggested transfer was realized with perfect 
precision* If, then, without saying anything more, I 
put the magnet back against the left hand at the end of 
a minute the transfer occurred in inverse order, and so 
on consecutively. Afterward I said, ^ I shall change 
the direction of the magnet, and tiie transfer will take 
place from the arm to the leg.' At the end of a 
minute the arm fell and the leg was raised. I put the 

* SaggMtife ThoFipeatlcf. 
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niA^ct against the leg without saying any tiling, and the 
transfer took place from the leg to the arm. If, with- 
out saying anything to the subject, I replace the mag- 
net by a knife, a pencil, a bottle, a piece of paper, or 
use anything in its place, the same phenomenon occurs. 
The next day I repeated these experiments on another 
somnambulist who had been pt^enetU the day before, 
and without saying anything to her, or to any of the 
persons present, they succeeded marveUo^idy / the idea 
of Vie trmuffer had been suffffested to her mind hy the 
circtcinatancee of which she Jiad heen a toitneseJ'^ 

In deep hypnosis, on account of the hypenesthesia 
of the subject's senses, the slightest hint suffices. But 
here, too, the subject must be trained by previous ex- 
periments as to the interpretation of the hint In 
short, we may fully assert that in hypnosis the subject 
must know what the hypnotizer wants of him, so that 
the more precise, exact, and frank the suggestion is, the 
surer will be its success. We may put it down as a 
rule for practitioners who intend to use hypnotism for 
theraixintic purposes, In yiving the auggeetion to the 
patient^ make your language ^ilain^ precise^ and direct 
to die point. 

The following cases will show the necessity of ob* 
serving this last rule : 

Prof. W. James gave to one of his patients a poet- 
hypnotic suggestion to smoke only one pipe of tobacco 
a day. AVhen the patient came again Prof. James asked 
him how many pipes he smoked a day t The answer 
was, ^ One only." On being hypnotized the patient 
confessed that he bought a pipe with a bowl of large 
dimensions, and that it was this one pipe he was smok- 
ing the whole day. 

Mr. F. suffered from attacks of acute headache. 
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On aocoant of tlie violent pain he liad to discontinue 
hk work, lie came to me to be cured by liypnotisuu 
I liave hypnotized liiui several times and greatly re- 
lieved his headache. He could continue Iiis occupation 
witliout any inconvenienca At the eightli sitting he 
tokl me he had no more violent attacks, but was only 
SttHering from occasional slight headaches. I suggested 
tlmt he will liave no more slight headaches. Next day 
lie came tt) me compliiining of a severe attack. 

All the facts discussed in tliis chapter prove in the 
clearest way the truth tlmt in hypnosis, in tlie state of 
abnormal suggestibility, the more direct a suggestion is 
the greater is the cliance of its being realized, tlie 
stronger is its efficacy ; and vice versOy the more indi- 
rect a suggestion is the less is the cliance of having it 
realized, the less is its efficacy. The law of abnormal 
suggestibility may be stated as follows : 

Abnonnal &tigge«tibUUy varies aa direct miggestian^ 
and inversely <u indirect euggeetion. 
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Plate I allows the influence of suggestion in the 
production of catalepsy. The subject was put into 
a state of hypnosis and a sphygmographic record 
was taken of him. In the middle of the record 
the subject was thrown into a cataleptic state. At 
. once the record changed; the characteristic pulse- 
wave disappeared and was rephiced either by a 
curve full of fine minute vibrations (A and D), or 
by a series of broken lines (B and JiT)— traces of 
the pulse-waves — and sometimes by one rapidly de- 
scending straight line passing over into a series of 
fine minute vibrations as the suggestion of rigidity 
was more and more enforced (0), Now, at the 
height of the cataleptic state the subject was sug- 
gested that he was ** well ^ again, and immediately 
the characteristic pulse-wave appeared once more, 
and very often in a better condition, the ascending 
limb on the upward stroke was higher, and the 
secondary or dicrotic wave on the descending limb 
became more emphasixed (A^ O and B). 

TiM arrow •-► tedlostas the diieotion la whioh the leoofd 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BUOOESTIBILmr AND TIIR WAKIKG 0ON80IOU8NB88. 

It is now liigli timo to gather up tlie threads of our 
discussion and weave them into one organic, living 
whole ; to bring the stray rajs of light that reached ns 
in the course of our researcli togetlier into one focus, 
and illuminate the dark, mysterious re^ons we under- 
took to explore* To do this we must retrace our steps 
and inspect closer the conditions that admit one into 
that strange land of puzzles, wonders, and prodigies. 
A comparison of tlie conditions of normal and ab- 
normal suggestibility will, I think, prove interesting 
and valuable, as it might give us a glimpse deep into 
the nature of suggestibility in general. 

To facilitate this comparison, it would be best to 
make a table in which the conditions of normal and ab- 
normal suggestibility should run parallel to each other. 

Table of CoNnrnoNS of Kobmal and Abnoemal 

SuooESTiBiLnr. 

normal 8ugge$tQ^it^. Abnormal SuggotltibaU^. 

-1. Fixation of attention. 1. Fixation of attention. 

8. Di8traction.\ 8. — — 

8. Monotony. 8. Monotony. 
' 4. Limitation of voluntary 4. Limitation of volontary 

movements. movements. 

- 5. Limitation of the field of 5. Limitation of the field of 

conscioufness. consciousQeiB. 

t. Inhibition. -^ 0. Inhibition. 

7. Immediate execution. 7. 
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A glance at our last table will diow at once that the 
cooditioiis in both caaea are csaentially the Batne, with 
the only difference that in abnormal suggestibilitj two 
conditions are wanting — namely, distraction and imme- 
diate execution* Tliis sameness of conditions dearly 
indicates that both normal and abnormal suggestibility 
flow from some one common source, tliat they are of 
like nature, and that they are due to similar causes. 
Kow a previous study led us to the conclusion that the 
nature of abnormal suggestibility is a disaggregation 
of consciousness, a slit, a scar produced in the mind, a 
crack that may extend wider and deeper, ending at last 
in a total disjanction of tlie waking, guiding, control- 
ling consciousness from the reflex consciousness, from 
tlie rest of tlie stream of life. Normal suggestibility is 
of like nature— it is a cleft in the mind ; only here the 
cleft is not so deep, not so lasting as it is in hypnosis, 

' or in tlie state of abnormal suggestibility ; the split is 
here but momentary, evanescent, fleeting, disappearing 
at the very moment of its appearance. 

This fleeting, evanescent character of the split gives 
the reason why suggestion in the nomud state, why 

. normal suggestibility requires immediate execution as 
one of its most indispensable conditions. We must 
take the opportunity of the momentary ebb of the con- 
trolling consciousness and hastily plant our suggestion 
in the soil of reflex consciousness. We must watch for 
this favourable moment ; not let it slip by, otherwise 
the suggestion is a failure. Furdiermore, we must be 
careful to keep in abeyance, for tlie moment, though, 
the ever-active, ever-restless waves of the controlling 
consciousness ; we must find for them work in some 
other direction ;*we must divert, we must distract them. 
That is why normal suggestibility requires the addi- 
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tional conditions of distraction and of immediate execu- 
tion. For in the normal state the waking, controlling 
consciousness is always on its guard, and when enticed, 
leaves its ground only a single step, and that only for 
but a moment In normal snggestibih'ty the psychical 
scar is faint; the lesion effected in the body of con- 
sciousness is superficial, transitory, fleeting. In abnor- 
mal suggestibility, on the contrary, the sUt is deep and 
lasting — it is a severe gash. In both cases, however, 
we have a removal, a dissociation of the waking from 
the subwaking, reflex consciousness, and suggestion Ix)- 
ing effected only through the latter. It is the mbwaJc^ 
. inffy the refleXy not the waking^ the controUhigy canscioue^ 
ness that is suggefttiUe. Sxtggestibilittj is tJie attribute^ 
the very essence of the subwaking^ reflex eonsciausness. 
Tliat our suggestions should take root and bring fordi 
fruit, that they should become fully realized, we must 
address them to the subwaking consciousness directly, 
and in order to do that a disaggregation of conscious- 
ness must be effected. 

If we turn to the laws of normal and abnormal sug- 
gestibility, we find still further evidence in support of 
our view as to the nature of suggestibility and its rela- 
tion to the subwaking, reflex consciousness. A mere 
comparison of the two laws reveals the truth of our 
position : 

* The Law of AbnomuU The Law <(f Normal 

BuggeUibUUy. 8ugge$Htnlity. 

Abnormal suggestibility varies Normal suggestibility varies as 
as direct suggestion, and in- indirect suggestion, and in- 
versely as indirect sugges- versoly as direct suggestion, 
tion. 

The two laws are the reverse of each other, thus 
clearly indicating the presence of a controlling, inhib- 
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itory^oiiBcioDS element in the one case, and its absence 
in the othen In the normal state we must guard 
a^nst tlie inliibitorjr wakuig consciousness, and we 
must therefore make our suggestion as indirect as pos- 
sible. In the abnormal state, on the contrary, no cir- 
cumspection ia needed ; the controlling, inhibitory wak- 
ing consciousness is more or less absent, the subwaking 
reflex oonsciousness is exposed to external stimuli, and 
our suggestions, tlierefore, are the more effective the 
more direct/we make them. With full right may we 
now assert that suggestibility is a disaggregaiion of 
eoMGwusneea — a disaggregation in which the subwak- 
ing reflex consciousness enters into direct communica- 
tioQ with the external world. 

The general law of suggestibility is now plainly 
obvious: 

SUOOBSTIBIUTT TABIBS AS THE AMOUNT OF DISAO- 
ORBOATION, AKD UrTBRSKLY AS THE UKIFICATION OF 
[^CONSOIOUSNSSS.* 

% . 

* See Appendix D. 
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PART IL 
THE SELF. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE 8E00NDABT 8KLP. 

^ The law of suggestibilitjr in general, and those of 
normal and abnormal suggestibility in particular, indi* 
cate a coexistence of two streams of consciousness, of 
two selves within the frame of the individual ; the one, 
the waking consciousness, the waking self ; the oUier, 
the subwaking consciousness, the subwaking self. But 
although the conditions and laws of suggestibility clearly 
point to a double self as constituting human individu- 
ality, still the proof, strong as it appears to me to be, 
is rather of an indirect nature. We must therefore 
look for facts that should directly and explicitly prove 
the same truth. We do not lack such facts. We turn 

, first to those of hysteria. 

If we put a pencil or scissoro into the anffisthetio 
hand of the hysterical person without his seeing it, the 
insensible hand makes adaptive movements. The fin- 
gers seize the pencil and place it in a position as if the 
hand were going to write. Quite differondj does the 
liand possess itself of the sdssora : the hand gets hold 
of the instrument in the proper way, and seems readj 
for work, for cutting. Now all the while the subject 
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18 totally unconscioiis of what is happening thore to his 
hand, since it is insensible, and he can not possibly see 
it, as his face is concealed by a screen. It is obvions 
that in order for such movements of adaptation to occur 
that tliere must be recoffnUian of the object kept by the 
ansBstlietic hand. But reoop:nition requires a complex 
mental operation : it requires that the object sliould be 
perodved, should be remembered, and should bo classed 
with objects of a certain kind and order. The very fact 
of the adaptation movements indicate the presence of 
some kind of embryonic will. Simple as these experi- 
ments are, they none the less strongly indicate the pres- 
ence of a hidden agency that works through the an- 
esthetic hand; an agency tliat possesses perception, 
memory, judgment, and even will. Since these last 
operations are essentially characteristics of conscious- 
ness, of a self, we must necessarily conclude that it is a 
conscious agency tliat acts through the insensible hand 
of the hysterical person. Since the activity of this in- 
telligence, simple and elementary as it is, is unknown to 
the subject, it is quite clear tliat there is present within 
him a secondary consciousness standing in no connec- 
tion with the primary stream of personal consciousness, 
and somehow coming in possession of tlie person's 
hand. 

As we advance in our research and make the condi- 
tions more and more complicated, all doubt as to the 
presence of a conscious l)eing, behind the veil of the 
snbject^s primary consciousness, completely disappears. 
••We put a pen,** says Binet,* ••into the ansBsthetio 
hand and we make it write a word; left to itself, the 

* Binet* On DonUe Consdoiif ncM. Titfe Binet, Sur kt altema- 
lioM de U CoiMckncs, BsToe Pbilosophique, r, 27, 1884. 
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hand preserves its attitude, and at the expiration of a 
short space of time repeats the words often five or ten 
times. Having arrived at tliis fact, we again seize the 
amesthetic hand and cause it to write some familiar 
word — for example, tlie patient's own name — ^but in so 
doing we intentionally commit an error in spelling. 
In its turn the anaesthetic hand repeats the word, bat, 
oddly enough, the hand l)etray8 a momentary hesitation 
when it reaches the letter at which the error in orthog- 
raphy was committed. If a superfluous letter happens 
to have been added, sometimes the hand will hesitat- 
ingly rewrite the name along with the supplementary 
letter ; again, it will retrace only a part of the letter in 
question ; and again, finally, entirely suppress it" It 
is quite evident that we have here to deal with a con- 
scious agent hesitating about mistakes and able to cor- 
rect them ; we can not possibly ascribe such activity to 
mere unconscious cerebration. 

If <igain we take the auassthetic lumd and trace on 
the dorsal side of it a letter or a figure, the lumd traces 
this figure or letter. Evidently the secondary con- 
sciousness is in full possession of these perceptions, 
although the primary consciousness of the subject is 
totally ignorant of them. 

Furthermore, insensible as the ansssthetic hand is, 
since no pinching, pricking, burning, or faradization of 
it are perceived by the subject, still we can show that 
there exists a hidden sensibility in the hand ; tliis can 
easily be proved by the ©sthesiometer. It we prick 
the insensible hand with one of the points of a pair of 
compasses, the hand automatically traces a single point 
Apply both points, and the automatic writmg will trace 
two points, thus inf onmng us of its d^;Tee of insensi- 
biUty. 
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The fonaurotio or hystorical eye gives us still 
stronger evidence of the existence of a secondary 
being perceiving things which lie outside the visoal 
distance of the subject's vraking consciousness. Hys- 
terical subjects often complain of the loss of sight As 
. a matter of fact, when we come to test it we find that 
the subject does see what he claims not to see. This is 
detected by the so-called "" box of Flees.'' This box is 
so skilfully arranged that the patient sees with his 
right eye the picture or the figure situated to the left, 
and with his left eye what is situated to the right. 
The hysterical person blind in the right eye, when put 
to such a testy declares tliat he sees die picture to the 
left side but not that to die right lie sees with the 
blind eye. 

Amaurosis may also be tested in a somewliat differ- 
ent way. A pair of s])ectacles in which one glass is 
red and the other green is put on the patient's eye, 
and he is made to read six letters on a blank f rame, 
alternately covered with rod and green glass. When 
one eye is closed only three letters can be seen through 
die spectacles — namely, the ones corresponding in color 
to tlie spectacle glass through which the eye is looking; 
the other three can not be seen on account of the two 
complementary colors forming black. The patient, 
then, blind in one eye (say the right), ought to see only 
three letters when he has the spectacles on. When, 
however, put to this test the patient promptly reads 
the six letters. The right eye undoubtedly sees, only 
the image is retained by the secondary self, and a spe- 
cial arrangement of conditions is required to force that 
hidden self to surrender the image it stole. 

To reveal the presence of this secondary self that 
porcdves and knows facts hidden from the upper con- 
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sciousness or primary self, I froquoutly employ tho fol- 
lowing simple but sore method, which may be charac- 
terized as the method of ^^ guessing " : 

Impressions are made on the antesthetic limb, and 
the subject who does not perceive any of the applied 
stimuli is asked just to niake a ^' wild guess " as to tho 
nature and number of the stimuli, if diere wore any. 
Now the interest is that nearly all the guesses are found 
to be correct. Dr. William A. White, of Binghamton 
State Hospital, finds that this method works well in his 
cases. " In the case of D. F.," Dr. White writes to 
me, ^^ whose field of vision I sent you, I find by experi- 
ment, taking a hint from you, that, by introducing 
fingera between the limit of her field of vision (which 
is very contracted) and the limit of the normal field, 
she could guess each time and tell which finger w*a8 
held up.'' 

To bring out still more clearly and decisively the . 
presence of a secondary consciousness that perceives 
the image which the hysterical person does not see, 
A. Binet performed the following experiment : " We 
place," he says,* " the hysterical subject before a scale 
of printed letters, and tentatively seek the maximum 
distance from the board at which the subject is able to 
read the largest letters. After having experimentally 
determined the maximum distance at which the subject 
can read the largest letters of tiie series, we invite him 
to read certain small letters that are placed below the 
former. Naturally enougli, the subject is unable to do 
so ; but if at this instant we slip a pencil into the anses- 
thetic hand, we are able by the agency of the hand to 
induce automatic writing, and this writing will rq>ro- 



* Binet, On Double Consciousness ; also, Heruo Philosophique, r, 27. 
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dace precisely the letters which the subject is in vain 
trying to read. It is highly interesting to observe that 
during the very time tlie subject is repeatedly declaring* 
that he does not see tlie letters, the ansestlietic Iiand, 
unknown to him, writes out the letters one after an- 
other. If, interrupting the experiments, we ask the 
subject to write of his own free will the letters of the 
printed series, he will not be able to do so ; and when 
asked simply to draw what he sees, he will only pro- 
duce a few zigzag marks that have no meaning." 
These experiments pkiinly prove that the secondary 
consdousuess sees the letters or words, and directs the 
anassthetic Iiand it possesses to write what it perceives. 
Furthermore, if we remove the subject at too great 
a distance, so that the letters are altogether out of the 
range of vision of the secondary consdousuess^ the 
automatic writing b^ns to make errors — writing, for 
instance, ^ Luden ^ instead of ** Louise " ; it tries to 
guess. Now if anything plainly shows the presence of 
a hidden intelligence, it is surely this guessing of which 
the subject himself is totally unconscious, for guess- 
* ing is essentially a characteristic of consciousness. ^ An 
automaton,** truly remarks Binet, ^does not mistake; 
the secondary consdousuess, on die contrary, is subject 
to errors because it is a consdousuess, because it is a 
thing that reasons and combines thoughts." This last 
oonclurion is still further proved by tlie following 
experiments: •*Tliere are patients," writes Binet* 
^(8t Am., for example), whose liand spontaneously 
finishes the word they are made to trace. Thus I cause 
the letter M* to be written; the hand continues and 
writes *don.* I write 'pa,' and the hand continues and 

* BiMt, On I>oable CoosckMisocsf ; alto, Bonie Philotophique, T, 27. 
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writes * pavilion.' I write ^Sal,' and the hand writes 
^ Salpetriore.' Here it is still more obvious that we 
are in the presence of a hidden agency that can take 
hints and develop them intelligently. 

We saw above that distraction of attention is one 
of the indispensable conditions of suggestibility in the 
normal waking state. Now, M. Janet, in his experi- 
ments on hysterical jH^rsons, used chiefly this condition, 
or (as it may lie called) ^* method of distraction,'' as a 
means for coming into direct oral communication witli 
the secondary suggestible self. In hysterical persons . 
it is easier to bring about the conditions of suggesti- 
bility, because, as a rule, they possess a contracted field 
of consciousness, and when engaged in one thing they 
are oblivious to all else. ^^Whcn Lucie [the subject] 
talked directly with any one," says M. Janet,* ** she 
ceased to be able to hear any other person. You may 
stand behind her, call her by name, sliout abuse in her 
ear, without making her turn round ; or place yourself 
before her, sliow her objects, touch her, etc^, witliout 
attracting her notice. When finally slie becomes 
aware of you she thinks you liave just come into tlie 
room ogain, and greets you accordingly." M. Janet 
availed himself of tliese already existent conditions of 
suggestibility, and began to give her suggestions while 
she was in the waking state. When the subject's at- 
tention was fully fixed on a conversation with a third 
party M. Janet came up behind her, whispered in her 
car some simple commands, which she instantly obeyed. 
He made her reply by signs to his questions, and even 
made her answer in writing if a pencil were placed in 
her hands. Tlie subject's primary consciousness was 

* Piorrd Janet, UAatomatisme Fqrebologiquaw 
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entirely ignorant of what was going on. In some 
eases the patient was made to pass through a series of 
awkward bodily positions without the least spark of 
knowledge on his side. The following is a very inter- 
esting and striking case : 

P., a man of forty, was received at the hospital 
at Havre for delirium tremens. He improved and 
became quite rational during tiie daytime. The hos- 
pital doctor observed tiiat tiie patient was highly sug- 
gestible, and invited M. Janet to experiment on him. 
^ While the doctor was talkhig to tiie patient on some 
interesting subject," writes M. Janet,* ^ I placed my- 
self behind P., and told him to raise liis arm. On 
the first trial I had to touch his arm in order to pro- 
voke the denred act; afterward his unconscious obedi- 
ence followed my order without difficulty. I made 
him walk, sit do¥m, kneel — all without his knowing it. 
I even told hun to lie down on his stomach, and he 
fell down at once, but his head still raised itself to 
answer at once the doctor's questions. The doctor * 
asked him, *In what position are you while I am 
talking to yout' *Why, I am standing by my bed; 
I am not moving.'" The secondary self accepted 
motor snggeiKtions of which the primary self was totally 
unaware. 

As tiio orders thus whispered to the secondaiy, 
subwaking self become more complicated the latter 
rises to the surface, pushes the wfddng self into tiie 
background and carries out the suggested commands. 
""K Binet bad been kind enough," writes M. Janet," f 
^to show me one of the subjects on whom he was in 
the haUt of studying acts rendered unconscious by 

* Plenrs Junti, L*AaU>matitni€ Plqrcliologiqoe. f ^^^^ 
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aiMESthesia, and I had asked his permission to pro- 
duce on this subject the plienomcnon of suggestion by 
distraction. Everything took place just as I expected. 
The subject (Ilab.), fully awake, talked to M. Binet. 
Placing myself behind her, I caused her to move her 
hand unconsciously, to write a few words, to answer 
my questions by signs, etc. Suddenly Hab. ceased to 
siHMik to M. Dinct, and, turning toward me, continued 
correctly by tlie ixnce the conversation she had begun 
with me by unconscious signs. On tlie other liand, she 
no longer spoke to JL Binct, and could no longer hear 
him speak ; in a word, slie liad fallen into elective som- 
nambulism (rapport). It was necessary to wake her 
up, and when awakened she had naturally forgotten 
everything. Now Ilab. had no previous knowledge of 
me at all; it was not, therefore, my presence which 
had sent her to sleep. The sleep was in this case 
manifestly t/ie rcjruU o/tAe development of unoonaciouB 
aetionsj which had invaded and finally efiEaced tlio nor- 
mal consciousness. This explanation, indeed, is easily 

verified. Jfy subject, Madame. B ^ remains wide 

awake in my ncighl)ourhood so long as I do not pro- 
voke unconscious phenomena, but when the unconsdous 
phenomena become too numerous and too complicated 
she goes to sleep." *We have here clear and direct 
proof as to the presence of a conscious agency, lying 
buried below the upper stratum of personal life, and 
also as to the identity of tliis hidden, mysterious self 
with the hypnotic self. The self of normal and that 
of abnormal etygestSAlUy are one and the eatne.. 

Turning now to hypnosis, we find that the classical 
experiments of P. Janet and Goumey on deferred or 
post-hypnotic suggestion furnish clear, valid, and direct 
evidence of the r^ity of a secondary eonsdonsnessi of 
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an intolligent^ Bubwaking, hypnotic Bolf concealed be- 
hind the curtain of personal consciousness. 

^ When Lucie was in a state of genuine somnam- 
bulism,'' writes P. Janet, ** I said to her, in the tone 
used for giving suggestions, ^When I clap my hand 
twelve times you will go to sleep again.' Then I 
talked to her of other things, and five or six minutes 
later I woke her completely. The forgetfulness of all 
that had happened during the hypnotic state, and of 
my suggestion in particular, was complete. I was 
assured of this foi^tfulness, which was an important 
thing here, first, by the preceding state of sleep, which 
was genuine somnambulism with all its diaracteristic 
symptoms; by the agreement of all those who have 
been engaged upon these questions, and who have all 
jNfOved the foi^tfulness of similar suggestions after 
waking; and, finally, by the results of all the preced- 
ing experiments made upon this subject, in which I 
have always found this unconsciousness. Other people 
surrounded Lucie and talked to her about different 
things ; and then, drawing back a few steps, I struck 
my hand five blows at ra^er long intervals and rather 
faintly, noticing at the same time tliat the subject paid 
DO attention to me, but still talked on briskly. I came 
nearer and spid to her, ^Did you hear what I just 
didf 'What did you do?' said she, 'I was not pay- 
ing attention.' -'This '(I chipped my hands). ^You 
just chipped your hands.' 'How many times?' 
'Once.' I drew back and continued to clap more 
faintly eveiy now and tlien. Lucie, whose attention 
was distracted, no longer listened to me, and seemed 
to have completely forgotten my existence. When I 
had ehipped six times more in this way, which with 
the preceding ones made twelve, Lucie stopped talk- 
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ing immediately, closed her eyes, and fell back asleep. 
* Why do you go to sleep ?' I said to her. * I do not 
know anything abont it ; it came npon me all at once,' 
she said. 

** The somnambulist must have counted, for I en- 
deavoured to make the blows just alike, and the twelfth 
could not be distinguished from the preceding ones. 
She must have heard them and counted them, but 
without knowing it; therefore, unconsciously (sub- 
consciously). The experiment was easy to repeat, and 
I repeated it in many ways. In this way Lucio 
counted unconsciously (subconsciously) up to forfy- 
three, the blows being sometimes r^ular and some- 
times irregular, with never a mistake in tlie result 
The most striking of these experiments was this: I 
gave the order, * At the third blow you will raise your 
hands, at the fifth you will lower them, at the sixth 
you will look foolish, at the ninth you will walk abont 
the room, and at the sixteenth you will go to sleep in 
an easy-cliair.' She remcmbcnKl nothing at all of this 
on waking, but all these actions were performed in die 
order desired, although during the whole time Lucio 
replied to questions that were put to her, and was not 
aware that she counted the noises, that she looked 
foolish, or that she walked about 

^^ After repeating the experiment I cast about for 
some means of varying it, in order to obtain very sim- 
ple unconscious judgments. The experiment vras al- 
ways arranged in the same way. Suggestions were 
made during a well-established hypnotic sleep, then 
the subject was thoroughly wakened, and the signals 
and the actions took place in the waking state. 
'When I repeat the same letter in succession yon 
will become rigid.' After she awoke I whispered the 
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letters, *a,' *c,* *d,* *o,* *%* *a.' Lncio became mo- 
tionless and perfectly rigid. That shows an nncon- 
scions judgment of resemblance. I may also cite some 
examples of jndgments of difference: ^ You will go to 
sleep when I pronounce an uneven number,' or * Your 
hands will revolve around each other when I pronounce 
a woman's name.' The result is the same ; as long as 
I whisper even numbers or names of men nothing hap- 
pens, but the suggestion is carried out when I give the 
proper signal. Lucie has therefore listened uncon- 
sciously (subconsciously), compared, and appreciated 
the differences. 

^ I next tried to complicate the experiment in order 
to see to what lengths tliis faculty of an unconscious 
(subconscious) judgment would go. 'When the sum 
of the number which I shall pronounce amounts to ten 
you wUl throw kisses.' The same precautions were 
taken. She was awakened, forgetfulness established, 
and while she was chatting with otlier people who dis- 
turbed her as much as possible, I whispered, at quite a 
distance from her, 'Two, tliroe, one, four,' and she 
made the movement. Tlien I tried more complicated 
numbers and other oi)erations. 'When the numbers 
tluit I shall pronounce two by two, subtracted from one 
anotlier, leave six, you will make a certain gesture'— oi* 
multiplication, and even very simple divisions. The 
whole thing was carried out with almost no errors, ex- 
cept when the calculation became too complicated and 
could not be done in her head. There was no new 
faculty there, only the usual processes were operating 
unconsciously (subconsciously). 

*^ It seems to me that these experiments are quite 
directly connected with the problem of the intelligent 
perf ormaDce of suggestion ^bai appears to be forgotten. 
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The facts mentioned are perfectly accurate. 8om- 
nambnlists are able to count the days and hours that 
intervene between the present time and the perform- 
ance of a suggestion, although they have no memory 
whatever of the suggestion itself. Outside of their 
consciousness there is a memory that persists, an atten- 
tion always on the alert, and a judgment perfectly capable 
of counting tlie days, as is shown by its being able to 
make tliese multiplications and divisions." 

The experiments of E. Goumey confirm the same 
truth— that behind the primary upper consciousness a 
secondary lower consciousness is present 

** P 11," writes K Goumey, ** was told on March 

2Cth that on the one hundred and tvrenty-third day 
from then he was to put a blank sheet of i>aper in an 
envelope and send it to a friend of mine whose name 
and residence he knew, but whom he had never seen. 
The subject was not referred to again till April 18th, 
when he was hypnotized and asked if he remembered 
anything in connection with tliis gentleman. He at 
once repeated the order, and said, * This is the twenty- 
tliird day — a hundred more.' 

" S. {hypnatizer). How do you know I Have you 
noted each day? 

**P JL No; it seemed natural. 

^^S. Have you thought of it of ten ? 

"P U. It generally strikes me early in the 

morning. Something tells me, 'Tou have got to. 
count' 

^S. Does that happen eveiy day t 

^P U. No, not every day— perhaps more likely 

every other day. It goes from my mind. I never 
think of it during the day. I only know it has to be 
done. t^ . 
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^ He was qnestioDed again on April 20tlu and at once 
aaid, 'That is going on all rigbt — twonty-live days'; 
and on April 22dy when in the trance, he spontane- 
onelj recalled the subject and added * Twentj-seven 
days.' After he was awakened (April 18th), I asked 
him if he knew the gentleman in question or had been 
thinking about him. He was clearly surprised at the 
question.'* The hypnotic self knew he had to do some- 
Uiiug, knew the particular act and the precise day when 
he had to perform it ; watched the flow of time, counted 
the days and all that was going on, without the least in- 
timation to the consciousness of the waking personal self. 

E. €k>umey then conceived the happy idea of 
further tapping the intelligence and knowledge of this 
subwaking hypnotic self by means of automatic writ- 
ing. 

•*I diowed P ^11,*' says E. Gtoumey,* "a plan- 

chette— he had never seen or touched one before — and 
got him to write his name with it. He was then hyp- 
notized, and told that it had been as dark as night in 
London on the previous day, and that he would be 
able to write what he had heard. He was awakened, 
and as usual was offered a sovereign to say what it was 
he had been told, and as usual without impunity to my 
purse. He was then placed with his hand on the plan- 
chette, a large screen being held in the front of his face, 
so that it was impossible for him to see the paper or 
instrument In less than a minute the writing began. 
The words were, ' It was a dark day in London." 

** When asked what he had written, he did not know. 
He was given a post-hypnotic suggestion to poke the 
fire in six minutes^ and that he diould inform us how 

* C OoamfX. Poft-hjpnotic Scsieti Pr. & P. R, April, 1S87. 
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tlie time was goinp;, without any direction as to writing. 

He wrote soon after waking, * P ^11, will you poke 

the fire in six minutes ? ' '' 

To prove decisively the intelligence of the second* 
ary, subwaking, hypnotic self, Goumey gave the en- 
tranced subject arithmetical problems to solve, and 
immediately had him awakened. When put to the 
planchette the subject gave the solution of the problem, 
without being conscious as to what he was doing. It 
was the hypnotic self who made the calculation, who 
solved the arithmetical problem. 

W s was told to add together 5, 6, 8, 0, and had 

just time to say *^5," when he was awakened in the 
fraction of a second with the words on his lips. The 
planchette immediately produced " 28.'* 

P ^11 was told during trance to add all die digits 

from 1 to 9 ; the first result was 39, tlio second 45 
(right). Rehypnotized, and asked by S. what ho had 
been writing, he said, ^^ You told me to add the figures 
from 1 to 9 = 45.'* "Did you write it?'* "Yes, I 
wrote it down." 

W s was hypnotized and told tliat in six minutes 

he was to blow a candle out, and that he would be re- 
quired at the same time before this to write the num- 
ber of minutes that had passed and the number that 
had still to elapse. He was awakened, laughed and 
talked as usual, and, of course, knew nothing of the 
order. In about three and a half minutes (ho was 
taken by surprise, so to say) he was set down to the 
planchette, which wrote, ** Four and a half — one more.** 

About a minute passed, and W s was rehypnotized, 

but just as his eyes were beginning to dose, he raised 
himself and blo^ut the candle, saying, " It is beginning 
to smell.*' Hypnotized and questioned, he remembered 
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all tliat lio bad done ; ond when it was pointed out to 
liini tliat four and a Iialf and one do not make six, ho 
explained the discre|>ancy by saying, ^ It took half a 
minute for you to toll me ; I reckoned from the end of 
your telling me." 

S t was told in the trance tlmt he was to look 
out of the window seven minutes after waking, and 
tlmt he was to write how the time was going. He was 
then awakened. This was 7.34^ r. m. I set him to the 
planchette, and the writing began at 7.36^. I did not 
watch the pnK*ci«s, but when I stood holding the screen 
in front of his eyes I was so close to his hand tliat I 
could not help becoming aware tliat the writing was 
being produced at distinct intervals. I remarked that 
he was going by fits and starts, and seemed to have to 
pause to get up steam. Immediately on the conclu- 
sion of the writing at 7.40 he got up and drew aside the 
blind, and looked out. Examining the paper, I found 
« 25, 34, 43, 52, 01, 7." 

Clearly ho had aimed at recording at each moment 
when he b^an the numl)er that had passed and the 
numl)er that rcnmined. Tlie subwaking, suggestible, 
liypnotio being seems to be not a physiological automa- 
ton, but a self, possessing consciousness, memory, and 
' even a rudimentary intoUigence. 

Sphygmographic or tracings of the radial artery 
seem to point to the same conclusion. Thus in the 
normal state, on tlie application of agreeable stimuli, 
such as perfumes, the curves become broader, the pulse 
slower, indicating a muscular relaxation of the heart ; 
while on tlie other hand, if disagreeable or vHunful 
stimuli are applied, such as pricking, faradic or' gal- 
vanic currents, ammonia, acetic acid, formaline, etc, the 
pulse becomes rapid, the ^ Ruckstoss elevation," or the 
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Plate II. A^ J9; Cand 2> are sphygmographic 
or pulse tracings in the fully waking normal state, 
The first part of each tracing in A^ C and J> shows 
the normal pulse of the subject; the rest b under 
the influence of pain stimuli, such as ammonia or 
acetic acid. B^ in the first part of the record, is 
normal, with no stimulus ; the second part of the 
record shows the infiuence of the pleasant stimulus 
of vanilla ; the third part of B shows the effect of 
acetic acid. 

Tracings B and C are of the same subject whose 
characteristic normal (rather abnormal) pulse was 
that of nartnal. Under the influence of pleasant 
stimuli (B^ ^ vanilla^*) the abnormal (normal to this 
subject) characteristics of thb pulse became more 
manifest Under the influence of painful stimuli 
(acetic acid, ammonia, etc) the abnormal charac- 
teristic (normal pulse of this subject) disappeared, 
and the pulse became a typical normal pulse. 

Tracing J7, in the first part of the record, shows 
the pulse in hypnosis, but with no application of 
any stimuli; the second part of the record shows 
the influence of pain stimuli in hypnosis with sug- 
gestive analgesis. 

The arrow *> indioatss the direotloii In whioli the rsooi4 
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dicrotic wave, becomes accentnated, and even rifies in 
height (in cafics where the dicrotic wave is absent it re- 
appears under pain), the heart beats increase, indicating 
a more frequent muscular contraction. 

If now the subject is hypnotized and made an- 
cesthetic and analgesic, and agreeable and disagreeable 
stimuli are applied, although the subject feels no pain 
whatever, still the characteristics of the pain and pleas- 
ure curves are strangely marked, indicatmg the pres- 
ence of a diffused subconscious feeling. 

Records of respiration and of the radial artery, or 
what is called pneumographic and sphygmographic 
tracmgs, bring out clearly the real nature of the subcon- 
scious. 

This is done in the following way : A nmultaneous 
pneumographic and sphygmographic record is first 
taken of tiie subject while he is in his normal wakhig 
state. A second record is then taken, with tiie only 
difference that disagreeable and painful stimuli, such as 
faradic current or odours of ammonia or acetic acid, are 
introduced. The tracings will at once show the painful 
sensations of the subject Tlie curves will suddenly 
rise, revealing, the violent reactions to tiie unwelcome 
stimuli. If now the subject is thrown into a hypnotic 
trance and a third record is taken, we shall tiien have 
^ the following curious results : If disagreeable and pain- 
ful stimuli are applied, and if analgesia is suggested, 
the subject claims that he feels no pain whatever. In 
his normal waking state the subject will strongly reacts 
he will scream from pain, but now he keeps quiet Is 
there no reaction ! Does the subject actually feel no 
pain? Far from being the case. If we look at the 
pneumographic tracings we find the waves un^omdy 
deep and broody the respiration is hard and laboured; a 
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rimilar change we find in tlio tracing! of the radial 
artery. Tlie pain feeling ia there, only it ia not concen- 
trated; it ia diffoaed. The upper conaciouaneia doea 
not feel the pain, but the aubconfidoaanefla doea. Tlie 
painfnl or nneaay feeling ia diffused all over the organic 
eonadonaneM of the aecondary aelf . 
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Platb III. A A are sphygmographic and pneu- 
mographio tracings of the subject in the nonnal 
state, if i? are tracings of normal state with pain 
stimuli, and the reaction of the subject is shown 
in the abruptly ascending waves. (7 C are tracingR 
of the subject in a state of hypnosis, with suggested 
analgesia or loss of pain sensibility, and under the 
uninterrupted application of pain stimuli (aoetio 
acid, ammonia, electricity, pricking, etc). . 

(The upper tracing of each couplet is sphygmo> 
graphic ; the lower is pneupiographic.) ' ' 
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Platb IV. A Awn sphygmographio and poeu- 
mographio'recordB in normal state under the inilu* • 
ence of pain stimuli (acetic acid, ammonia, elec- 
tricity, etc.). B B and »re tracings under the 
continuous application of pain stimuli in the state 
of hypnosis with suggestive analgesia. In (7 (7 the 
suggestion of analgesia was in one place annulled, 
the reaction became rery powerful, and the curve 
rose; with the renewed suggestion of analgesia the 
reaction disappeared and the curve immediately .. 
fell. / 

(The upper tracing of each couplet is sphygmo- 
graphic ; the lower is pneumographic) ; ' 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF AND UNCONSCIOUS OEBEBRATIOK. 

The facts of post-liypnotic negative hallncinations 
or of systematized ansesthesia still further reveal the 
presence of a subconscious self below the upper waking 
consciousness. The following interesting experimcntB 
made by Bemheim and M. Liegeois, and quoted by 
Binet in his remarkable book, The Alternations of Per- 
sonality, may serve as good illustrations : 

^^Elise B., eighteen years old, a servant, suffering 
from sciatica. She was a respectable young girl, steady, 
of average intelligence, and, with the exception of her 
sciatica, presenting no neuropathic manifestations, symp- 
toms, nor hereditary tendencies. 

^^ It was very easy, after her first sitting, to bring on 
somnambulism coupled with a state in which she was 
sensitive to hallucinations both hypnotic and post-hyp- 
notic, and to amnesia on awaking. I easily developed 
negative hallncinations with her. During her sleep I 
said to her, ^ When you wake yon will no longer see 
me : I shall have gone.' When she awoke she looked 
about for me, and did not teem to see me. I talked to 
her in vain, shouted in her ear, stuck a pin in her skhiy 
her nostrils, under the nails, and thrust the point of the 
pin in the mucous membrane of the eye. She did not 
move a muscle. As far as she was concerned, I had 
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ceased to exist, and all the aooosticy visual, tactile, and 
other impressiiHis emanating from myself did not make 
the slightest impression upon her ; slie ignored them alL 
As soon, however, as anotlier person, unknown to hor, 
touched her with the pin, she perceived it quickly, and 
drew back the member that had been pricked. 

^ I may add, in passing, that this experiment is not 
equally successful with all somnambulists. Many patients 
do not realize negative sensorial suggestions, and otliers 
only partially. Scmie, for example, when I declare that 
fhey shall not see me on awaking^ do not see me, indeed, 
but they do hear my voice and feel my touch. Some 
are astonished to hear me and feel the pricks without 
seeing me, others do not attempt to understand it, and, 
finally, others believe that the voice and the sensation 
eome from another person who is present Sometimes 
the negative hallucination is made complete for all t/ieir 
seMOtioM when the suggestion is given in this way : 
* When you wake, if I touch you and prick you you 
will not feel it ; if I speak to you you will not hoar 
me. Moreover, yon will not see me: I shall have 
gone.' Some subjects' sensations are quite neutralized 
after this detailed suggestion; with others, only the 
visual sensation is neutralized, all the other negative 
sensorial suggestions remaining ineffectual. 

^ The somnambulist of whom I speak realized every- 
thing to perfection. Lo^cal in her delusive conception, 
she apparently did not perceive me with any of her 
senses. It was useless to tell her that I was there and 
that I was talking to her. She was convinced that they 
were nmply making fun at her expense. I^gazed at 
her obstinately, and said: ^You see me well enough, 
but you act as if you did not see me. You are a hum- 
bug; you are playing a part' She did not stir, and 
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continued to talk to other people. I added with a con- 
fident manner: * However, I know all about it You 
can not deceive me. It ig only two yeare flince you had 
a child, and you made away with it Is that true t I 
have been told so.' She did not move ; her face re- 
niainod peaceful. Wisliing to see, on account of its 
medico-legal bearing, whether a serious offence might 
be committed under cover of a n^ative lialludnation, 
I roughly raised her dress and skirt Although natu- 
rally very modest, she allowed this without a blush. . 
I pinched the calf of her leg and thigh. She made 
absolutely no sign whatever. I am convinced that she 
might liave been assaulted in tlus state without tlie 
slightest resistance. 

** That established, I asked the head of the clinic to 
put her to sleep again and suggest to her tliat I should 
again be there when she awoke. This she realized. 
She saw mo again, and remembered nothing that had 
happened in the interval. I said to her: *You havo 
just seen me. I talked with you.' She was astonished, 
'and said, * Why, no, you were not there.' * I vras there, 
and I did talk with you. Ask these gentlemen if I 
didn't' *I saw these gentlemen very well. M. P. 
tried to persuade me that you were there. But tliat 
was only a joke. You were not there.' * Very well,' 
I said, ^but you remember everything that happened 
while I was not there— all tliat I said and did to you.' 
^ But how could you say and do anything to me when 
you were not there ?' I insisted. Speaking seriously^ 
and looking her in the face, I laid stress on every 
word: ^ It is'true, I was not there, but you remember 
just the same.' I put my hand on her forehead and 
declared, ^ You remember everything, absolutely every* 
thing. There— «peak out: what did I say to yout' 
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After a moment's concentrated thought, she blushed, 
and said, * Ob, no, it is imposible ; I must have dreamed 
iV * Yeiy well ; what did I say to you in this dream f ' 
She was ashamed, and did not want to say. I insisted. 
At last she said, 'You said that I had had a child.' 'And 
what did I do to you t ' ' You pricked me with a pin.' 
*And then t ' After a few minutes slie said, ' Oh, no, 
I would not have allowed you to do it; it is a dream.' 
* What did you dream f ' ' That you exposed me,' etc 

** In ibis way I was able to call up the memory of 
all that had been said and done by mo while she sup- 
])osed that she did not see me. Tlierefore, in reality 
she both saw and heard me, notwithstanding her ap- 
parent obtuseness— she neither saw nor heard me. She 
saw me with her bodily (subconscious) eyes, but she did 
not see me with the eyes of the mind (upper conscious- 
ness). She was smitten with blindness, deafness, and 
psychical aneesthesia as far as I was concerned. All 
sensorial impressions emanating from me were dis- 
tinctly perceived, but remained unconscious for her 
(upper consciousness). 

'^Simflar experiments were performed by M. Lie- 
geois. ' I no longer existed,' writes M. Ijegeois, ' as 
^ far as Madame M. was concerned, to whom M. li^bault 
had, at my request, suggested that when she woke she 
would no longer see or hear me. I spoke to her : she 
did not reply. I stood before her : she did not see me. 
I pricked her with a pin : she felt no pain. She was 
adced where I was : she said she did not know— that I 
had undoubtedly gone, etc 

*^ I then conceived the idea of making some sugges- 
tions in loud tones to this person, for whom I had 
teemed to become an entire stranger; and« what was 
Teiy singular^ the obeyed these suggestions. 
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^I told her to rise: she rose. To sit down: she 
seated herself. To make her hands revolve round one 
another : she did so. I suggested a toothache to her, 
and she had a toothache ; sneezing, and she sneezed. I 
said that she was cold, and she shivered ; tliat she ought 
to go to the stove — in wliich there was no fire — and there 
she went ; until I told her that she was warm, and then 
she was all right During all tliis time she was, as far 
as all tlie assistants were concerned, as fully awake as 
they were. When questioned by them, she replied that 
I was a1)sent, she did not know why ; perhaps I would 
soon come back, etc Questioned by me with the use 
of the first personal pronoun, all my questions remained 
unanswered. She only realized the ideas I expressed 
impersonally, if I may use such an expression, and as if 
she drew from her own thought It is her unconsciouB 
(subconscious) ego that causes her to act, and the ocm- 
scious ego has not the slightest idea of the impulse that 
she receives from without 

**The experiment seemed to me sufficiently inter- 
esting to bear repeating on another subject, Camille S.« 
and here is a concise remme of the proofs and verifica- 
tions secured some days later from this girl : 

" Camille S. is eighteen years old, and a very good 
somnambulist M. Liebault and I have known her for 
nearly four years. We have of ten put her to sleep. We 
always found her to be perfectly sincere, and we came 
to have entire confidence in her. Tliis statement is 
necessary, as we shall see, to give weight to the singular 
results obtained which confirmed absolutely the first " 
observation made on Madame M. 

^^M. liebault put Camille to sleep, and at my re- 
quest suggested to her that she would no longer see or 
hear me ; then he left me to experiment in my own 
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way. When she awoke the subject was in communica- 
tion with everybody, except that I no longer existed for 
her. Yet, as I am about to show, that is not quite 
accurate. It was as if there were two personalities 
within her— one that saw me when the other did not 
see me, and that heard me when the other paid no 
attention to what I was saying. 

^In the first place, I assured myself of the state of 
her sensibility. And it was very curious tliat this ex- 
isted for all the assistants, but did not exist for any- 
thing emanating from me. If any one else pricked her 
she quickly drew her arm back. If I pricked her she 
did not feel it. I stuck pins in her that remained hang- 
ing from her arms and cheek. She complained of no 
sensation, not feeling them at all. This fact of anes- 
thesia, not real, but in a measure personal, is certainly 
▼cry singular. It is quite new, if I am not mistaken. 
In the same way, if I held a bottle of ammonia under 
her nose she did not push it away, but she turned away 
from it when it was presented to her by a strange hand. 

^ While slie was in this condition, neither seeing nor 
hearing me — apparently, at least — almost all the sug- 
gestions are carried out that may bo nuide in tlie wak- 
ing state. I sum them up in the order in which they 
follow, from my notes taken at the time, June 14th, 
1888. 

^I need not repeat that if I speak directly to 
Camille S. — if I ask Her, for example, how she is, how 
long it is since she stopped growing, etc — ^her coun- 
tenance remains impassive. She neither sees nor hears 
mo a t least she is not conscious of so doing. 

^I then proceed, as I said above, impersonally, 
talking not in my own name, but as if an internal voice 
of her own was speakins^ and expressing such ideas as 
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the subject would bo likely to get from her own private 
thought Then somnambulistic automatism shows itself 
in this new and unexpected guise as complete as any of 
the other forms already known. 

'* I said alondy ' Camille is thirsty ; she is going to 
the kitchen for a glass of water, that she will bring 
back and set on this table.' She did not seem to have 
heard me, and yet in a few minutes she acted as I had 
said, and carried out the suggestion with that brisk and 
impetuous manner which has already been frequently 
noticed in somnambulists. She was asked why she 
brought the glass that she put on the table. She did 
not know what was meant She had not moved. There 
was no glass there. 

^^I said, * Camille sees the glass, but there is no 
water in it, as they are trying to make her believe ; it 
is wine, and very good wine, too ; she is going to drink 
it, and it will do her good.' She promptly performed 
the order thus given to her, then immediately forgot all 
about it 

^ I made her say some words in succession that 
were scarcely proper. * Devil take it I ' * Confound it I ' 

* Con ^ and she repeated all that I suggested to her, 

but instantly losing die memory of what she had just 
said. 

^ A certain M. F., astonished at this, upbraided her 
for using these unseemly expressions. She said : * I 
did not say those vulgar words. What do you tako me 
for f You are dreaming ; you roust have gone mad.' 

*^ She saw me without seeing me, as this shows. I 
said, ^ Camille is going to sit on M. L's knee.' She im- 
mediately jumped violently on my knee, and, on being 
questioned, declared that she had not moved from the 
bench where she was seated a moment before. 
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^ M. li^bault spoke to me. As she neither saw nor 
heard me consciously, she was astonished, and then be- 
gan a conversation with him in which I plajed the part 
of a prompter who dwelt in her own brain. I suggest- 
ed all the following words to her, and she uttered them, 
thinking that she was expressing her own thought : 

^^M. li^bault, aren't you talking to the wallt I 
must put you to sleep to cure you. We will change 
rdles^'etc 

*• * M. F., how is your bronchitis V 

^M. F. asked her how and why she said all this. 
She replied, after I had whispered to her : ' How do 
you think it comes to me f Just as it comes to every 
one. How do your owif tlioughts come f ' and she con- 
tinned to enlarge upon the theme given her by me. 

^ She seemed to be in a perfectly normal state, and 
held her own with all the assistants with great presence 
of mind* Only in the midst of her conversation she 
inserted tlie phrases that I created in her mind, uncon- 
■ciously making them her own. 

^ Thus, while she was arguing with M. F., whom she 
told that she would take to Mareville,* her interlocutor 
having objected, *I am not insane,' she replied : * All 
insane people say that they are not insane. You say 
that you are not insane, therefore you must be insane.' 
She was very proud of her syllogism, and never sus- 
pected that she had just got it from me. 

^ Wishing to make sure, once more, that she saw me 
without being conscious of it, I said : * Camille is going 
to take a bottle of cologne out of M. L.'s vest pocket ; 
•he will uncork it and enjoy its delightful odour.' She 
rose, came directly to me, looked first in the left, then 

* Lunatic a^lann near Nancjr* 
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in the right pocket, took out a bottle of ammonia, un- 
corked it, and inhaled it with pleasure. I was obliged 
to take it away from hen Then, still under the influ- 
ence of suggestion, she took off mj right shoe. M. F. 
said to her : * What are you doing there t You are tak- 
ing off one of M. L.'s shoes!' She was offended. 
* What are jou talking about ? M. L. is not here, so it 
is not possible for me to take off his shoe. You are 
still more insane than you were just now ! ' And when 
M. F. raised both arms while he was talking to me, 
Camille cried : ^ Absolutely, I must take you to Maro- 
ville. It is too bad ! Poor M. F. ! ' He did not seem 
to be cast down by her remark. ^ But wliat shoe is that 
that you are holding ? wliat is it ? ' I came to my sub- 
ject's assistance, and said: ^ It is a shoe that Camille 
must try on ; slie \vas not able to do it this morning at 
home, because the shoemaker did not keep his appoint- 
ment. He was drunk, and he has only just brought it. 
She is going to try it on right here.' 

^^All that was accepted, repeated exactly, and 
promptly performed as if by spontaneous inspiration. 
For propriety's sake she turned toward the wall to tiy 
on my shoe. She found it a little large, and returned • 
it to me, because I said she ought to return it to me. 

'^ Finally, at my suggestion, she took the glass back 
to the kitchen. When she returned, questioned by M. 
F., she declared that she had not left the room, that she 
had not drunk anything, and that she had not had a 
glass in her hands. It was of no use to sliow her the 
wet ring that the bottom of the glass had left on the 
table. She did not see any ring; there was none; 
they were trying to fool her. And then, in order to 
prove what she said, she passed her hand over the 
table several times, making the leaves fly on which I 
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took my notes^ and which shared in my privilege of 
being inviBible, without seeing them. If there had 
been an inkstand there, it too would undoubtedly have 
been thrown to the floor. 

^ In order to bring this series of tests to an end, I 
said aloud: ^Camille, you are going to see and hear me. 
I will open your eyes. You are now all right' I was 
three metres from her, but the suggestion operated. 
Camille passed without any apparent transition stage 
from the state of negative hallucination into which M. 
Li^banlt had thrown her into the normal state, which 
in her case was, as usual, accompanied by complete am- 
nesia. She had no idea of all that had just happened — 
the numerous experiments, varied in every conceivable 
way, the hallucinations, the words, the actions in which 
she played the principal part — all this was forgotten ; it 
was all, as far as she was concerned, as if it had not been." 

I can not do better than to bring M. Uegeois's own 
interpretation of his experiments, an interpretation with 
which I fully agree: 

^During the negative hallucinations," says H. lie- 
geois, ^the subject sees wliat he does not seem to see, 
• and hears what he docs not seem to hear. Two person- 
alities (selves) exist within him — an unconscious (sub- 
conscious) ego that sees and Iiears, and a conscious ego 
tliat does not see nor hear." And I may add that not 
only do the two egos exist within the state of negative 
hallucination, but also within the normal state. 

The &cts of hypnotic memory alone strongly indi- 
cate the intelligent nature of the subconscious. Can 
tli^ theory of unconscious cerebration* explain, for in- 

. *Oii uooontcioQS oerebrmtion, tee Carpenter*! Mental Pbjsi- 
ologj; Iralaad, The Blot upon the Brain ; Lajoock, Unconaoious 
Cerebration, Journal of Mental Science^ Jaanarj and April, 1S«0; 
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stance, the fact of suggested amnesia daring hypnosis t 
I liypnotize Mr. Y. F., and make him pass through 
many lively scenes and actions. I give him hypnotic 
and post-hypnotic suggestions. The subject is wakened 
and hypnotized time and again. At last he is put into 
a hypnotic state, and is suggested that on awaking he 
sliall not remember anything of what had happened in 
the state of hypnosis. The subject, on emerging from 
his trance, romeuil)ers nothing of what he has passed 
through. I then put my hand on his forehead and 
tell him in a commanding voice, *^ You remember now 
everything I *' As if touched by the wand of a ma- 
gician, the suppressed memories become endowed with 
life and movement and invade the consciousness of 
the subject £verything is now clearly remembered, 
and the subject is able to relate the tale of his ad- 
ventures without the omission of the least incident 
So detailed is the account that one can not help won- 
dering at the extraordinary memory displayed by the 
subject How is the theory of unconscious cerebra- 
tion to account for this strange fact t Prof. Ziehen, 
in his Physiological Psychology, tells us that ^it is 
still a matter of doubt whether, despite their com- 
plicateness, all tlie facts of the hypnotized individual 
are not motions accomplished without any concomitant 
psychical processes," and that ^^ even the recollection of 
the hypnotic psychical processes do not necessarily argue 
in favor of their existence during hypnotic trance." 
This extreme view is certainly wrong; for the subject 
during hypnosis not only acts, moves, but he also speaks, 
answers questions intelligently, reasons, discusses ; and 



Pierco and Podmore, Siibliminia Self or Unoonsoioos Cer^bralkm, 
Proo. Soc for P«7ch. Ret., Tii, 187S. 
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r ! if rach an individiial may still be regarded as a mere 

r j machine, on the same grounds we may as well consider 

p; any rational man as a mere nnconscious automaton.* 

The advocates of nnconscious cerebration must ad- 
mit at least this much, that hypnosis is a conscious state. 
^ j; Kow, on the theory of unconscious cerebration it is 

truly inconceivable how psychical states can be sup- 
Mj prenedy the accompanying unconscious physiological 

t'l processes alone being left, and all that done by a mere 

I ; word of the experimenter. The restoration of jnemory 

U is still more incomprehensible than even the suggested 

^ ] amnesia. A command by the experimenter, ^^ Now you 

can remember I ^ brings into consciousness a flood of 
ideas and ima^^es. It is not that the experimenter gives 
the subject a dew which starts trains of particular images 
and ideas, bnt the mere general, abstract suggestion, 
^ Yon can remember ! " is sufficient to restore memories 
j which to all appearances have completely vanished 

from the mind of the subject Are the unconscious 
1 physiological nervous modifications so intelligent as to 

j understand suggestions and follow them t Does uncon- 

I sdous cerebration understand the command of the ex- 

I perimenter, and does it oblige him to become conscious t 

'^ On doeer examination, we find the term unconscious 
cerebration to be of so loose a nature that under its 
head are often recorded facts that clearly indicate the 
working of an intelligence. Thus Mr. Charles M. ChUd 
brings the following fact as a spedmen of unconsdous 
cerebration : f 

^I had earnestly been trying,'' a gentleman writes 

*B6tklM,po8t-hxpiioUoanuie8UltrM«ljrfponUii60iifl; Mamie, 
it it indooed ij loggcstioiu 

t Unooiiicioot Cerebimtioii, American Journal of Pejchology, 
KoTember, 1882. 
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to Mr. Child, " to make a trial balance, and at last left 
off working, the summary of the Dr, and Cr. sides of 
the account showing a difference of £2 10«., the Dr. 
side being so much smaller. The error I had not found 
on Saturday night when I left the countinghouse. On 
this same Saturday night I retired feeling nervous, and 
angry with myself. Some time in the night I dreamed 
thus : I was seated at my desk in the countinghouse 
and in a good light ; everything was orderly and natu- 
ral, the ledger lying before me. I was looking over 
the balance of the accounts and comparing them with 
the sums in the trial-balance sheet Soon I came to a 
debit balance of £2 10«. I looked at it» called myself 
sundry names, spoke to myself in a deprecating man- 
ner of my own eyes, and at last put the £2 10«. to its 
proper side of the trial-balance eheet and went home. 
I arose at the usual Sunday time, dressed carefully, 
breakfasted, went to call on some . • • friends to go to 
church. Suddenly the dream flashed on my memory. 
I went for the keys, opened the office, also the safe, got 
the ledger, and turned to the folio my dream had indi- 
cated. There was the account whose balance was the 
sum wanted which I liad omitted to put in the balance 
sheet, where it was put now, and my year's posting 
proved correct" 

The adherents of unconscious cerebration tacitly 
include under this term not only unconscious physio- 
logical processes, or nerve modifications, but also psy- 
chical states. Keeping clearly in mind the real mean- 
ing of unconscious cerebration as referring to physio- 
logical processes or nerve modifications with no psy- 
chical accompaniment the difficulties of unconscious 
cerebration to account for the phenomena of hypnotio 
memory become truly insurmountable. For if the 
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physiological processes subsumed under the category 
of unconscious cerebration are completely lacking any 
psychical element whatever, how can a general abstract 
negative phrase suppress particular psydiical states, 
and how can a similar positive phrase bring the for- 

\ gotten memories back to consciousness t It is simply 

i; incomprehensible. 

FurUiermore, while the subject is in a hypnotic 
condition we can suggest to him that on awaking he 
shall not remember anything, but that when put to 
the automatic recorder he shall be able to write every- 
thing that has taken place in the state of hypnosis. 
The^ subject is then awakened ; he remembers nothing 
at all of what ho liad passed through while in the state 
of hypnotic trance, ^js soon, however, as ho is put to 
ilie automatic recorder the hand gives a full, rational 
account of all the events. If now you ask the subject 
what it is he has written, he stares at you in confu- 
sion; he knows nothing at all of the writing. How 
shall we account for tiiis fact on the theory of un- 
conscious cerebration t Can unconscious physiological 
processes write rational discourses ! It is simply won- 
!i derful, incomprehensible. 

I ;i " These, however, are not the only difficulties which 

I the theory of unconscious cerebration has to encounter. 

i ij Take the following experiment: I gave Mr. Y. P. the 

j ^ suggestion that on awaking he should put my coat on 

1 three times, take it off, and put it on again ; that he 

' 11 should do it when he sliould hear a signal which should 

be a knock ; amnesia was suggested, and also the possi- 
bility of writing the suggestion. The subject was then 
roused from his trance. There was not the slightest 
recollection of what had been suggested, but when he 
was put to the automatic recorder the hand at onoe 
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proceeded to write in full everything. In the middle 
of the writing, " When a signal Mrill be given . . . /' 
I stopped the sabject^s hand and asked him what ho 
was writing aboat "I do not know," he answered. 
**How is it,'* I asked again, "you write, and you do 
not know wliat you write ? " " I do not know ; I think 
it was something about a coat.^^ "Wliat was it you 
were writing about a coat } " "I do not know ; maybe 
about the make of a coat" Then when the signal 
came he rose and put on the coat three times. To 
take another experiment of the same kind : I give the 
subject the suggestion that he should bow to the gas 
whenever the door should be opened; again anmesia 
is suggested, with the possibility of writing. The sub- 
ject is stopped when ho finished his account ^ What 
was it you wrote?" I ask. The subject looks sur- 
prised. I repeat my question. **I do not know; I 
think something about a door t " " What was it about 
a door?" "I do not know." I have made many 
similar experiments, and all of them with the same 
results. It is evident that the writing is not an un- 
conscious automatic process, for the subject possesses 
a general knowledge of what he has written, or even 
of what he is going to write. Now, on the theory of 
unconscious cerebration this general knowledge ought 
to be entirely lacking, since the physiolo^cal processoa 
of the suppressed memory have no psychical accom- 
paniment It would not do to say that the subject 
knows each word as he writes it, but becomes un- 
conscious of it, forgets it, as soon as it is written down ; 
because the subject is able to tell the central idea — 
that is, he has a general knowledge of it ; and, what is 
more, he is able to tell us this ^neral central idea even 
before he finishes the writing— in fact^ he can do it 
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Tirlien stopped in the middle of the phrase. On the 
theory of secondary consciousness^ however, the ex- 
periments could not possibly give other results. The 
secondary consciousness. understands the suggestions 
given by the experimenter, accepts tliem, obeys the 
commands, keeps the suppressed memories, and sends 
-; I up a general knowledge of them to the upper con- 

' I L sciousness,* and, if commanded, communicates the 

'.j r suppressed particular suggestions in all their details. 

!t The advocates of unconscious cerebration assume 

too much : they assume that normal memory, or recol- 
lection in the normal state, can be fully accounted for 
by unconscious physiological processes, and the only 
thing required is to apply this theory to the phenom- 
ena of hypnotic memory. It would be well to exam- 
ine this theory and see how strong its claims are in 
the case of normal memory. 

Many a modem psycho-physiologist no doubt smiles 
at the crude, ancient psycho-physiological tlieoiy of 
perception. Images or copies of objects emanate from 
• objects, get deposited in die mind ; hence perception, 
cognition, memory. The modem psycho-physiological 
^ speculations, however — ^the speculations of Maudsley, 
Carpenter, Ziehen, Bibot, etc — are no less crade. 
Thus Ziehen, for instance, conceives that each sensa- 
tion deposits a copy of itself— an image, an idea — in 
some one of the memory ganglion cells, and memory 
eonosts in the reproduction of this copy — the hen 
lays an egg from which another hen may come out 
Ibmdsley expresses the same thing in slightly different 
terms; instead of ^deposits of images in memory 

^ I am ntber dis p oned to think that the answer in theee otfet 
is given not bj the upper bat by the lower oonaoioosnew of the 
■abject* ^ T ^ 
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^ganglion cells," ho uses ^^modifications of nerve ele- 
ments." ^ It may be supposed/' says Maudsley, ^tliat 
the first activity did leave behind it, when it subsided, 
some after-effect, some modification of the nerve ele- 
ment, whereby tlie nerve circuit was disposed to -fell 
again readily into the same action, such dispositicm 
(unconscious) appearing in consciousness as recognition 
or memory." liibot and many other psychologists^ 
with slight variations in minor points, follow the same 
beaten track. All of them agree that it is tlie nerve 
modifications produced by the physiological procossos 
of sensations, emotions, etc, that constitute the baos^ 
nay, the very essence, of memory itself. It does not 
require a close examination to find the deficiencies of 
this theory. A mere modification left behind as a 
trace can not possibly explain memory, recollection, the 
fact of referring a particular bit of experience to an 
experience felt before. The retention of a trace or of 
a nervous modification, and the reproduction of that 
trace or modification, can not in tlie least account for 
the fact that a series of sensations, ideas, images, emo« 
tions, felt at different times, should become combined^ 
brought into a unity, felt like being similar, like being 
one and the same, like being repetitions, copies of one 
original experience. It is not retention or reproduce 
tionj hut it is the recognition element that conetiiutee 
the essentia of memory. Tlie rose, of to-day reminds 
me of the rose seen yesterday, of the same rose seen 
the day before yesterday. Now, the image of the rose 
may be retained, may even be reproduced, but if it is 
not recognised as having happened in my past, there 
can be no recollection; in short, without reoognitioii 
there is no memory. As Prof. James strongly puts 
it, ^the gutter is worn deeper by each suocessive 
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shower, bat not for that reason brought into contact 
with previous showers.^ Does tlie theory of nncon- 
scioQs physiological processes, of material brain traces, 
of nerve modifications— does this theory take into ac- 
count this element of recognition ? Can the theory of 
unconscious cerebration offer the faintest suggestion as 
to how that element of recognition is brought about ? 
What is that something added to the unconscious 
i physiological trace or nerve modification that effects a 

N conscious recognition t 

h Furthermore, first impressions can be localized in 

H| the past, but so can also each subsequent revivaL 

' How shall we explain, on the theory of unconscious 

physiological ner\'e registration, that the original, the 
primitive sense experience, as well as each subsequent 
revival, can be referred to as distinct peychical facts t 
! |1 For if the structural nerve elements are slightly modi- 

• I fied with every revival, how shall we account for this 

'r^ psychical distinction of the original sense experience 

! jJ as well as of the modified revivals! The remembered 

I J experience leaves its own individual trace, then a trace 

' I of its being a copy of a former original impression, and 

\: ^ also a trace of its being a member in a series of similar 

I ;.; ^ traces, each trace being both a copy of one another and 

r ;? a copy of the original impression. How this is done is 

j |} a mystery. 

', ,,i The difficulties of the unconscious registration 

; '^ tlieory increase still more if we consider that the ac* 

V] count of memory as usually given by psychologists is 

1 ii^i rather inadequate. Memoiy is the recurrence or re- 

production in consciousness of a former experience. 
We saw a certain object yesterday, and to-day, when 
we happen to think of that object, we say that the 
image or idea is the reproduction and recognition in 
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memory of the previous perception. This, however, is 
but a partial account of what actually takes place in 
tlie process of recollection. Psychologically speaking, 
when we remember something we have not a repro- 
dnction of some past experience, but an actual present 
experience with the quality of paatness about it I 
remember the rose I saw and smelled the day before ; 
what I have here is simply a present experience in the 
moment content of consciousness, and this experience 
is projected into the past of my subjective time. The 
image of the rose I have now turns out to be a rose of 
yesterday, and the yesterday itself is a part in the con- 
tent of the present moment consciousness; in other 
words, my present experience is projected into my 
present subjective yesterday. The present imago is 
the primary fact, and the projection of it into tlie past 
is but a secondary effect ; but, then, the process is re- 
versed — ^the present experience is r^arded as second- 
ary, and the secondary as primary. Subjectively con- 
sidered, memory is the reproduction of the present into 
the past. It is only if regarded from an objective stand- 
point that memory becomes the reproduction of the past 
into tlio present In short, in memory there is a double 
process going on : the projection of the subjective pres- 
ent into the subjective past, and then, again, the pro- 
jection of the objective past into the objective present. 
This process may be graphically represented as follows : 

SUBJECTIVE 



OBJECTIVE 

NT 



9«tr 
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|jt;\ H Does the physiological registration tlieory account 

p! for this double process? It certainly does not If 

now the theory of unconscious physiological traces or 
nerve modifications is found inadequate to explam the 
most elementary act of conscious memory, can we rely 
upon it| when offered to us in the garb of unconscious 

0| !j cerebration, to account for such complex psychical 

||| ij phenomena as hypnotic memory ? 

|j! !j Unconscious cerebration failing, we must fall back 

on the psychical interpretation of hypnosis in general, 
and of hypnotic memory in particular. The suboan- 
msiou9M$$ is not an unocmseiaus phytklogioal atUoma- 

^ ,^ iUm; U U a seoondary c<m9ciaume8Sy a $eo(mda/ry i^. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THB DOUBLE 8KLF. 

In the last chapter we came to the condndon that 
the subconsciousness is not a mere unconscious physi- 
ological automatism, but a consciousness^ a self in pos- 
session of memory, and even intelligence. Experiments 
and observations, however, go further to prove that thid 
hidden intelligence may be of still higher organization ; 
it may possess even some d^ree of self-consoiousnesS| 
which may grow and develop. By means of the so- 
called method of distraction Prof. Janet entered into 
direct communication with the secondary self of his 
subject, Louise. 

" Do you hear me t " asked Prof. Janet* 

''Ans. No. 

^ J. But, in order to answer, one must hear. 

"-4fw. Certainly. 

^ J. Then how do you manage ? 

^Ana. I do not know. 

^ J. There must be somebody who hears me. 

''Ana. Yes. 

**J. Who is it t 

*^Ans. Not Louise. 

*^ J. Oh, some one else. Shall we call her Blanche t 

^Ans. Yes, Blanche. 



^ L*AatoiDsti8tno pigrchologi^ue. 
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*^J. Well, then, Blanche, do yon hear met 

""Am. Tea.** 

This name, however, had soon to be given np^ as 
it happened to hare rery disagreeable associations in 
P Looise^s mind ; and when Louise was shown the paper 

h with the name Blanche, which she had nnconsdonsly 

[t. written, she was angiy and wanted to tear it ap. An- 

jj other name had to be chosen. 

I ^ J. What name will yon have t 

jit *^Ans. No name. 

I '* J. Yon mnst : it will be more conyenient 

I ^'Am. Well, then, Adrienne.^ 

i'' Kow it proved that Adrienne knew of things of 

which Lonifie was entirely ignorant Louise's special 
terror, which recurred in wild exclamation in her hys- 
^ terical fits, was somehow connected with hidden men. 

I She could not, however, recollect the incident But 

I Adrienne, when questioned, was able to describe all 

\ the details. 

4 Louise was thrown into catalepsy ; then M. Janet 

I clinched her left hand (she b^;an at once to strike 

outX put a pencil in her right hand, and said, ^ Adri- 
enne, what are you doing ? ^ Tlie left hand continued 
to strike and the face to bear the look of rage, wlule 
the right hand wrote, "I am furious I ** ** With whom f' 
••With F.^ ••Whyf^ •*! do not know, but I am 
very angry.'' M. Janet then unclinched the subject's 
left hand and put it gently to her lips. It began ^ to 
blow kisses," and the face smiled. ••Adrienne, are 
. you still angry?" •• No, that is over." ••And now t" 
••Oh, I am happy." ••And Louise t" ••She knows 
nothing; she is asleep." 

This case is extremely interesting as indicating at 
first the lack of self -consciousness in the hypnotic sub- 
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waking self, but acquiring it in the course of ooromnni- 
cation with the external worid. Under favourable con- 
ditions the subwaking self wakes from the deep trance 
in which it is immersed, raises its head, becomes com- 
pletely conscious, and rises at times even to Uie plane of 
personality. 

When Leonie B. (a subject of M. Janet) is hypno- 
tised her personal character undergoes a radical change. 
She assumes a different name, that of Leontine. Now 
Leontme (that is Leonie hypnotized) was told by Prof. 
Janet that after the trance was over and Leonie had 
resumed her ordinary life she, Leontine, was to take 
off lier apron and then to tie it on again. Leonie was 
then awakened and conducted by Prof. Janet to the 
door, talking with her usual respectful gravity. Mean- 
time her liands untied the apron and took it off. Prof. 
Janet called Leonic*s attention to the loosened apron. 
"Why, my apron is coming offl** Leonie exclaimed, 
and with full consciousness (waking consciousness) she 
tied the apron on again. She then continued the talk. 
At Leontine's prompting the hands once more began 
their work, and the apron was taken off again, and again 
replaced, this time without Leonie's attention having 
been directed to the matter at all. Only then Leon- 
tine was fully satisfied and became quiet Next day 
Prof. Bichet hypnotized Leonie again, and presently 
Leontine as usual emerged. •* Well," she said, «* I did 
what you told me yesterday. How stupid the other 
one looked while I took off her apron t Why did you 
tell her that the apron was falling off ? I was obliged 
to begin the job all over again." 

Once this secondary self attains self-consciousness 
and gets crystallized into a new and independent per- 
sonality, it now and then rises to the surface and as* 
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' sumeB control over the current of life. The secondary 
personality may blame, dislike, ridicale, the primary 
personality. Thus Leontine calls Leonie ^^ that stupid 
woman.'' Sometimes the secondary personality may 
treat the primary with groat animosity, and may* even 
tlireaten to destroy it Prof. Janet received from 
Madame B. a very curious letter. ^ On the first page," 
he says,* ^ was a short note, written in a serious and 
respectful style. She was unwell, she said— worse on 
some days dian on others — and she signed her true 
\[ name, Madame B. But over the page began another 

'I in a quite different style. * My dear sir,' thus the letter 

I' ran, ^I must tell you that B. really makes me suffer 

;£ much ; she can not sleep ; she spits blood ; she hurts 

i me; I am going to demolish her; she bores me; I am 

t ! ' ill also. This is from your devoted Leontine.' " 

I Dr. Osgood Mason reports the following interesting 

y case : f ^ Alma Z. has been under my observation dur- 

\ ing the past ten years. In childhood she was remark- 

'i able for her intelligence and unusual endowments. Up 

^ to her eighteenth year she was in robust health, ex- 

celling all her companions not only in intellectual 
t attainments but also in physical culture, being expert 

■^•^ in gymnastic exercises, skating, and athletic sports gen- 

erally. At that time, owing to overwork in school, . . . 
^, peculiar psychical conditions made their appearance. 

k\ Instead of the educated, thoughtful, dignified, womanly 

I : personality, worn with illness and pain, there appeared 

f ; a bright, sprightly child personality, with a limited 

\i[ Tocabnlary, ungrammatical and peculiar dialect, de- 

j: |l cidedly Indian in character, but, as used by her, most 



t ^ : * P. JaiMti L'Aotomatitms psyebologiqiM. 
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faficinating and amusing. The intellect was bright and 
shrewd, her manner Uvely and good-natured, and her 
intuitions were remarkably correct and quick; but, 
strangest of all, she was free from pain, could take 
food, and had comparatively a good degree of strength. 
She caUed herself *Twoey,* and the normal or usual 
personality she always referred to as * No. 1.' She pes- 
sessed none of the acquired knowledge of the primary 
personality, but was bright and greatly interested in 
matters gomg on about her— in famUy affairs, and 
everything which pertamed to the comfort and well- 
being of No. 1. 

** The new personality would usually remain only a 
few hours, but, occasionally, her stay was prolonged to 
several days ; and then the normal self —the No. 1 of 
*Twoey*— returned with all her intelligence, patience, 
and womanly qualities, but also with the weakness and 
suffering which characterized her illness. 

" No. 1 and No. 2 were apparently in eveiy respect 
separate and distinct personalities. Each had her own 
distinct conscioiisness and distinct train of thought and 
memories. 

"When No. 1 was absent and *Twoey * took her 
place, on resuming her consciousness she commenced 
at the place where her own personality had been inter- 
rupted and resumed her ordinary life exactly at tliat 
point To No. 1 the existence of any second penon- 
ality was entirely unknown by any conscious experi- 
ence, and the time which * Twoey * occupied was to her 
a blank. If * Twoey* appeared at noon on Tuesday 
and remained until Thursday night, when she disap- 
peared and No. 1 resumed her own consciousness and 
life, she would commence at Tuesday noon where that 
consciousness was interrupted. The intervening time 
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to her was a blank. No. 3, howeTor, while havmg her 
own distinct life, knew also the life of No. 1, but only 
as a distinct pereonalitjr, entirely separate from herself. 
Ko. 1 also came to know * Twoey ' by the description 
given by others, and by the change in her own personal 
belongings and affairs which she saw had been effected 
during her absence. The two personalities became great 
friends. No. 2 admirod No. 1 for her superior knowl- 
edge, her patience in suffering, and Uie lovely qualities 
whidi she recognised, and she willingly took her place 
in order to give her rest, and, as it seemed, the possi- 
bility of living at aU. No. 1 also became fond of 
Twoey on account of the loving care which she be- 
stowed upon her and her affairs, and for the witty 
sayings and sprightly and pertinent conversations which 
were reported to her, and which she greatly enjoyed. 

^ * Twoey ' seemed to have the power of going and 
coming at will. She often left communications to No. 
1, mostly written (for she became able to write in her 
peculiar dialect — very difficult to decipher), telling her 
what had been done in her absence, where she would 
find certain things, or advising her when she deemed 
it necessary ; and her advice was always sound and to 
the point 

*^ Under an entire change in medical treatment — 
change of scene and air and the use of animal mag- 
netism and hypnotism — health and normal conditions 
were restored, and Twoey's visits became only occa- 
sional, under circumstances of extreme fatigue or mental 
excitement, when tiiey were welcome to the patient and 
enjoyed by her friends. Two years, later the patient 
married, and became a most admirable wife and intelli- 
gent and efficient mistress of tiie household. 

^ Later on, however, tiie No. 2 condition or personal- 
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ity began to return with greater frequency, but at 
length one night ^ Twoey ' announced tliat she would 
soon take her departure, but that anotlier visitor would 
come to take her place. Presently an alarming attack 
of syncope occurred, lasting several hours ; and wlien 
consciousness did at last return, it was represented by a 
third personality, entirely new and entirely distinct, 
both from the primary self and also from the * Twoey* 
with whom we were so well acquainted. The new per- 
sonality at once announced itself as * Tlie Boy,' and 
that it had come in the place of * Twoey * for the spe- 
cial aid of No. 1 ; and for several weeks, whenever tliis 
third personality was present, all its beliaviour was en- 
tirely consistent with tliat announcement 

^^ Gradually, however, she became accustomed and 
reconciled to her new role and new surroundings, and 
adapted herself with most astonisliing grace to die 
duties of wife, mother, and mistress of the house, 
though always when closely questioned she persisted 
seriously in her original declaration tliat she was * Tlie 
Boy.' The personality was of much more broad and 
serious type than that of the frolicsome * Twoey,' and 
while entirely separate in consciousness and personality 
from No. 1, she was much nearer to her in general 
outline of character. Tlie acquired book knowledge 
of No. 1 — ^the Latin, mathematics, and philosophy 
acquired at school — were entirely wanting in the new 
personality ; tlie extensive knowledge of general litera- 
ture — the whole poems of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Scott which No. 1 could repeat by heart, also her per- 
fect familiarity with the most beautiful and poetic por- 
tions of the Bible — all these were entirely lacking in 
this personality. In a general knowledge of affidra, 
however, in the news of the day from all over the 
10 
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world, and in cnrrent literature, she at once became 
ihoronghlj interested and thoroughly intelligent, and 
the judgment was keen and sound. She took the great- 
est delight in every kind of amusement — the theater and 
literary and musical entertainments — ^and her criticisms 
of performances and of books were independent, acute, 
and reliable. At the same time her household affiurs 
and her interest in them and all subjects pertaining to 
the family were conspicuous. 

^Of die preceding personalities she was fully cogni- 
sant, and had great admiration and affection for them 
both. She would listen to no disparaging rema&s 
concerning 'Twoey,' and her admiration for No. 1 
was unbounded. Neither Twoey nor No. 8 ever 
seemed anxious to continue and prolong tlieir visits, but, 
on the contrary, were always desirous that No. 1 should 
r^ain her health sufficiently to get on without them ; 
and they referred with much feeling to the causes 
which prevented it 

^The peculiar and interesting incidents which diver- 
sified these different states of consciousness would fill a 
volume. No. 1, when in her condition of greatest 
weakness, would occasionally astonish her listeners by 
announcing to them some event which they liad kept 
profoundly secret from her. For instance : * You need 
not be so quiet about it; I have seen it all. Mrs. C. 
died the day before yesterday. She is to be buried 
to-morrow'; or, * There has been a death over in such 
and such a street Who is it that died?' 'Two- 
ef%^ sagacity, amounting almost to prevision, was 
often noticed, and many a time the neglect to be 
guided by her premonitions was deeply regretted. 
*The Boy,' or No. 8, frequently exhibited peculiar 
perceptive powers. At times the sense of hearing 
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would be entirely lost, so that the most violent noises 
close to her ears and when perfectly unexpected failed 
to startle or disturb her in the slightest degree, although 
usually she was easily startled by even a slight, sudden, 
or unexpected Aoise. Under these circumstances she 
had a peculiar faculty of perceiving what was said by 
watching the lips of tlie speaker, though ordinarily 
neither she nor the primitive self had any such faculty. 

^ In this condition she had often carried on conversa- 
tions with entire strangers, and entertained gnests at 
table without having it once suspected that all the 
while she could not hear a sound of any sort I have 
myself seen her sit and attend to the reading of a new 
book simply by watching the lips of the reader, taking 
in every word and sentiment, and laughing heartily at 
the funny passages, when I am perfectly sure she could 
not have heard a pistol shot from her head. 

^^When the No. 3 personality had persisted for a 
considerable period — ^weeks, for instance, at a time, 
as it has sometimes done — the temporary return of 
No. 1 under the influence of some soothing condi- 
tion or pleasing sentiment or emotion has been beau- 
tiful to witness. I saw this transformation once while 
sitting with her in a box at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Beethoven's concerto in C Major was on the 
programme; in the midst of the performance I saw 
the expression of her countenance change; a clear, 
calm, softened look came into the face as she leaned 
back in her chair and listened to the music with the 
most intense enjoyment I spoke a few words to 
her at the close of tiie number, and she replied in the 
soft and musical tones peculiar to her own normal con- 
dition, and I recognised without the slightest doubt the 
presence of No. 1. A few minutes later her eyes 
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doeed ; presently she drew two or three shorty quick 
respirations ; again hor ooantenance changed, and No. 
8 was back again. She turned to me and said, *So 
Na 1 6ame to hear her faToarite concerto t ' I replied, 
* Yes ; how did yon know it t * ^ Oh, I was here and 
listened to it toa* ^ Where were yon ? ' I asked. * I 
aat on the front of the box. I saw yon speaking to her. 
How greatly she enjoyed the music I ' and Uien she 
went on listening to the music and commenting upon the 
programme in the usual discriminating manner of No. 8." 

In this interesting case, communicated by Dr. Osgood 
Kason, we find a weakening by disease of the upper 
eontrolling personality, the subconscious self gained 
mastery, rose to the pkne of conscious individuality 
and became a person, a ^ Twoey." The ^ Twoey " per- 
sonality, however, seemed to have been unstable, and a 
new personality, that of ^ The Boy," emerged. Both 
••Twoey** and •* The Boy** were but two different ex- 
pressions, two different particular, individualiaed mani- 
festations of the same underlying reality — the subcon- 
sdousness. It was from the depth of the subconscious 
self that those bubble personalities rose to the surface 
of conscious life. 

As a rule, the stream of subwaking consciousness is 
broader than that of waking consciousness, so that the 
submerged . subwaking self knoMrs the life of the upper, 
primary, waking self, but the latter does not know the 
former. There are, however, cases on record that show 
that the two streams may flow in two separate channels, 
that the two selves may be totally ignorant of each other. 
The subwaking self, in attaining self-consciousness, 
personality, may become so much individualised as to 
lead a perfectly independent life from that of the wak- 
ing sell And when the lower new person rises to the 
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surface and assames control of the current of life, ho 
shows no signs of having once known the old master^ 
the old person. An interesting case of this kind is 
given by Prof. W. James in his Psychology, and fully 
described by Mr. Hodgson in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Kesearch for the year 1891. I 
quote from Prof. W. James's book : * 

^On January 17, 1887, JSev. Ansel Bourne, of 
Oreene, R. I., an itinerant preacher, drew five hundred 
and fifty-one dollars from a bank in Providence with 
which to pay for a certain lot of land in Greene, paid 
certain bills, and got into a Pawtuckot horse car. This 
is the last incident which ho remembers. He did not 
return home that day. He was published in the 
papers as missing, and, foul play being suspected, the 
police sought in vain his whereabouts. On the morn- 
ing of March 14th, however, at Norristown, Pa., a man 
calling himself A. J. Brown, who had rented a small 
shop six weeks previously, stocked it vdth stationery, 
confectionery, fruit, and small articles, and carried on 
tliis quiet trade without seeming to any one unnatural or 
eccentric, woke up in a fright and called in the people 
of the house to tell him where he was. He said tliat 
his name was Ansel Bourne, that he was entirely igno- 
rant of Norristown, that ho knew nothing of shopkeep- 
ing, and that the last tiling he remembered — ^it seemed 
only yesterday — was drawing money from the bank in 
Providence. He would not believe that two montlis 
had elapsed. The }>eople of the house thought him in- ' 
sane. Soon his nephew came and took him home. 
He had such a horror of the candy store that he re- 
fused to set foot in it again. 

• W. JAme^ Psychology, voL i. 
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''The first two weeks of the period remained unao- 
eounted for, as he had no memoiy, after he had re- 
sumed his normal personality, of any part of tlie time, 
and no one who knew him seems to have seen him after 
he left home. The remarkable part of the change is, of 
coarse, the peculiar occupation which the so-called 
Brown indulged in« Mr. Bourne has never in his life 
had the slightest contact with trade. Brown was de- 
scribed by the neighbours as taciturn, orderly in his 
haUts, and in no way queer. He went to Philadelphia 
•eTend times ; replenidied his stock ; cooked for him- 
self in the back sliop^ where he also slept ; went regu- 
lariy to church ; and once at a prayer-meeting made 
what was considered by the hearers a good address, in 
the course of which he related an incident he had wit- 
nessed in his natural state of Bourne. 

''This was all that was known of the case up to 
June 1, 1890, when I induced Mr. Bourne to submit to 
liypnotism, so as to see whether in tlie hypnotic trance 
his Brown memoiy (Brown self-consciousness) would 
not come back. It did so with surprising readiness — so 
much so, indeed, that U proved quite impaseihle to make 
Aim while in hypnone remember any cf the facte of hie 
normal Itfe. He had heard of Ansel Bourne, * but did 
not know as he had ever met the man.' When con- 
fronted with Mrs. Bourne, he said that he had never 
seen the woman before. On the other hand, he told 
US of his peregrinations during the last fortnight, and 
gave all sorts of detidls during the Norristown episode. 
• • • I liad hoped by suggestion to run the two person- 
alities into one, and make the memories continuous, 
bat no artifiee wndd avaU to aooompUeh thie^ and Mr. 
Bourmfe AvU Uhday etiU eovere two dietinet pereonal 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THB INTBBBELATIOK OF THK TWO 8ELVB8. 

The phenomena of abnormal states reviewed by 
us clearly reveal the presence of a subwaking self 
below the tlireshold of the waking self-conscious- 
ness* Turning now to a different class of phenomenal 
we find still further confirmation of the same truth. 
There is a great class' of phenomena in which tlie sub- 
waking self is brought to the light of day, but so as 
not to suppress the primary self. The two streams 
of consciousness run parallel to each other, the two 
selves coexist The primary personality enters into 
direct intercourse with the risen lowqr, subwaking self. 
The phenomena I mean here are those of automatic 
writing. 

Usually, as the automatic writer begins his practice 
on the planchette, the pencil brings out but mere 
scrawls and scratches; but as the practice continues^ 
letters, figures, words, phrases, and even whole dis- 
courses, flow from under the automatic pencil It takes 
some time before there occurs a cleavage between the 
subwaking self and the waking personality. Gradu- 
ally the subwaking self rouses itself from its trance, be- 
gins to bring out latent memories, starts to lisp, attempts 
to think coherently, gathers more intelligence and rea- 
son, attains even some degree of self-consciousness, 
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gives itoelf a name, becomes at times eloquent, pouring 
forth flat disooaraes on metaphysics and religion. 

To induce the first stages of automatic writing the 
same conditions are requisite as those of normal sug- 
gestibility. The subject sturting his first lesson in auto- 
matic writing must strongly ooncefUrats his attention 
on some letter, figure, or word ; he must dutract his 
attention from wliat is going on in his hand ; he must 
be in a mcnaUmous enyironment; he must not be dis- 
turbed by a variety of incoming sense impressions ; he 
must keep quiet, thus Umititig hia volutUan/ move* 
menief his jidd of eonaciotumesa mwt he contracted } 
no other ideas but the requisite ones should be present 
in the mind; and if other ideas and images do enter 
his mind, tliey must be inhibited. These conditions, as 
we know, are favourable to dissociation, disaggregation 
of consciousness. In tlie phenomena of automatic writ* 
ing we have a disaggregation of conscionsness^the 
seoondary subwaking consciousness is severed from the 
primary, waking self -consciousness. Both selves coex- 
ist; one does not interfere with the freedom of the 
other. Once the cleavage is accomplished the further 
observance of tlie conditions is, of course, superfluous 
— ^the phenomena of automatic writing manifest them- 
aelves freely, the subwaking self cheerfully discourses 
CO all sorts of subjects whenever it is in the mood, and 
as long as it continues its independent life. 

There are, of course, different stages of cleavage. 
The indinent stage of automatic writing is described 
by Utt. P. Myers in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Paychical Besearch.* The account is given by Utt. H. 
Arthur Smith: ^I think I have observed that when 

♦ KoT»mber» 1884. 
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mv hand was on it [on the plancfaette], the wrist being 
grasped by the other hand, a word on which I concen- 
trated my attention was written without any conscious 
volitional effort I am doubtful as to this, as it is a 
difficult thing to be sure of the absence of volition, but 
such is my decided impression." The cleavage here 
between the two selves was faint, shadowy; nothing 
further occurred. 

Then, again, we have the case (given by Mr. F. 
Myers in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Besearch, November, 1884) of Mr. A., who can write 
words by mere attention (fixation), without any muscu- 
lar effort whatever. He fixes his mind on a word, and 
his liand writes it with an involuntary spasm, while he 
is studiously avoiding all intentional impulse. 

A case of a more advanced stage of automatic writ- 
ing is given in the Psychological Beview for July, 1895. 
The subject knows beforeliand what the hand is going 
to write, and he is not quite sure from whom the writ- 
}ng proceeds, whether from himself or from some 
** other.'^ The cleavage is incomplete, partial 

The highest stage of cleavage, when the subwaking 
self gathers round its being masses of intelligence and 
discourses on philosophical and religious questions, may 
be well illustrated by a very interesting and very in- 
structive case of automatic writing given by Prof. W. 
James in his Psychology : 

**Some of* it [automatic writing]/' writes Mr. Sid- 
ney Dean to Prof. W.* James, **is in liieroglyph or 
strange compounded arbitrary cliaracters, each series 
possessing a seeming unity in general design or charac- 
ter, followed by what purports to be a translation or 
rendering into mother English. I never attempted the 
seemingly inipossible feat of copying, the characters. 
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They were cut with the precision of a graver's tool, and 
generally with a single rapid stroke of the pencil. • . • 
When the work is in progress I am in the normal con- 
dition, and seemingly iu>o minds, intelligences, persons, 
are practically engaged. The writing is in my own 
hand, bnt the dictation not of my own, mind and wUly 
bat that of another, upon subjects of which I can have 
no knowledge, and hardly a theory ; and I myself con- 
•dously criticise the thought, fact, mode of expressing 
it, etc, while the hand is recording the subject-matter, 
and even the words impressed to be written. • • • 

** Sentences are commenced without knowledge of 
mine as to their subject or ending. 

^ There is in progress now at uncertain times, not 
aubject to my will, a series of twenty-four diapters upon 
' the scientific features of life, moral, spiritual, eternal 
Seven have already been written in the manner indi- 
cated* These were preceded by twenty-four chapters 
relating generally to the life beyond material death, its 
characteristics, etc Each chapter is signed by the name 
of some person who has lived on earth, some with whom 
I have been personally acquainted, others known in 
history. • • • I know nothing of the alleged authorship 
of any chapter until it is completed and the name im- 
pressed and appended. I am interested not only in the 
reputed authorship— of which I have notiung corrobora- 
tivis— but in the philosophy, thought, of which I was in 
ignorance until these chapters appeared. It is an intel- 
ligent ego that writes, or else the influence assumes in- 
dividuality, which practically makes the influence a 
personality. It is not myself; of that I am conscious 
at every step of the process." 

When the cleavage of the two selves from each 
odier oeeoiii and the subwaking self begins to express 
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himBolf and gets into poBsession of some organ which 
was before under the control of the waking personality, 
this organ becomes ansesthetio. The upper waking self 
does not get any more the peripheral sense impressions 
coming from that organ. It is now the subwaking self 
who possesses himself of these sense impressions and 
becomes conscious of them. The secondary self' may 
extend its range of activity in its intercourse Mrith the 
external world ; it may go on enriching itself with the 
spoils got by plundering the waking self. AmaurosLs, 
hysterical ansasthosia, and analgesia are facts in point 
AnsBsthesia is found not only in hysteria^ but also in 
such cases in which tlie cleavage is but transitory, and 
the possession of the organ into which the subwaking 
self comes is but momentary. Such anesthesia is, of 
course, fugitive, and lasts only as long as the organ .is 
possessed or obsessed by the subwaking self. Prof. W. 
James beautiful ly demonstrated this truth in the case 
of automatic writing : * 

^^ William L, Smith, student at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, aged twenty-one, perfectly 
healthy and exceptionally intelligent, ... sat with Mr. - 
Hodgson and myself, January 24^ 1889, with his right 
hand extended on the instrument [planchette], and his 
face averted and buried in the hollow of his loft arm, 
which lay along the table. Care was taken not to sug- 
gest to him the aim of the inquiry (i. e., to test for 
anaesthesia induced in healthy subjects by the mere act 
of automatic writing). ' 

* ^^ The planchette b^an by illegible scrawling. After 
ten minutes I pricked the back of the riglit hand several 

* Prooeedingf of the American Society for Pkjohologiosl Beeesreh, 
ToLL 
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times with a pin ; no indication of feeling. Two pricka 
on the l^ hand were followed by withdrawal, and the 
qnestion, * What did yon do that fort' to which I re- 
plied, * To find whether yon were going to sleep.' The 
first legible words which were written after this were 
^ Ton hnrt me.' • • • After some more or less illegible 
writing I pricked the right wrist and fingers several 
times again qnite seTerely, with no sign of reaction on 
S.'s part After an interval, however, the pencil 
wrote, *Don*t yon prick me any more.' 8. then said, 
^My right hand is pretty well asleep.' I tested the 
two hands immediately by pinching and pricking, bnt 
fonnd no difference between them, both apparently 
normaL 8. then said that what he meant by ^asleep ' 
was the feeling of ' pins and needles ' which an insensi- 
ble limb has when ^ waking np.' 

^The last written sentence was then deciphered 
alond. 8. langhed, having become conscious only of 
the pricks on his left hand, and said, *It |s working 
those two jnn pricks for all they are worth.' I then 
asked, 

^* What have I been excited about to-day t' 

^^May be correct, do not know, possibly sleep- 
ing.' 

^ * Wliat do you moan by sleeping t ' 

^ * I do not know. Yon | (tlie subject's right hand 
made this figure evidently to indicate pricking) me 10, 
and tliink FU write for you.'" 

We find here local ansBsthesia induced in the hand 
possessed or obsessed temporarily by the subpersonal 
sell And when, on a later day, the pencil was placed 
in the left hand instead of the right, the left hand took 
up the memories of the right hand's previous pains. 
No wonder the memory was the same, for it was the 
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same subwaking self possessed or obsessed of different 
organs. The last experiment may be regarded as an 
experimerUum cruets of the significant truth Uiat what 
the subwaking self obsesses of that the vraking self is 
deprived. The latter may, however, be informed of 
the particular experience by reading the automatio 
writhig) or by gazing into a crystal. Once the cleavage 
occurred, we may say that, as a rule, ths ffrcwth^ the 
d&odopment qftik/e individtuUized svbvoakiny H^fU m 
r inverse ratio to that qfths waking coneciousnesi. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
suBOcnrfloions sehss-peboeftxov nr the watoto state. 

Thus far we bare dealt with snch uncanny abnormal 
states as bysteria^ bjpnoos, automatism. We saw in 
them the manifestation of the split-off secondary self, 
and we also hinted at the relation the latter b^rs to 
the waking self. 

Is there any direct evidence of the presence of the 
subwaking self in the normal state of perfectly healthy 
individn^ t Yesy there is^ and very strong evidence^ 
too. Once more I turn to hypnosis, but this time not 
as showing the cleavage that occurs in that state, but 
rather as pointing out the plane of cleavage, the pres- 
ence of a subwaking self when the individual is in his 
normal date. 

The subwaking hypnotic self surpasses the waking 
self in its sensitiveness ; its range of sensibility extends 
further than that of the upper personality. The senses 
of touch, pressure, and temperature are much more 
delicate in the hypnotic condition. The sesthesiometer 
showed in Utt. J. F., one of my subjects, when in nor- 
mal state, the sensibflity of the skin on the forehead to 
be dghteen millimetres, while the same in hypnosis 
(sli^t.d^ree) was but fourteen millimetres. The sen- 
sibility of Mr. A. F. in normal state was fourteen milli- 
metres^ while in hypnosis (falls into the deepest state)Jt ^ 
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was eight millimetres. Mr. D. W. showed a sensibility 
in the normal state fourteen millimetres^ but when in 
hypnosis (falls into the deepest state) it was eight mil- 
limetres. 

**It is quite certain,** writes Braid,* "that some 
patients can tell the shape of what is held an inch and 
a half from tlie skin on the back of the neck, crown of 
the head, arm, or hand, or other parts of the body, the 
extremely exalted sensibility of the skin enabling them 
to discern the shape of the object so presented from 
its tendency to emit or absorb caloric. • • • A patient 
could feel and obey the motion of a glass funnel passed 
through the air at a distance oi fifteen, feet!^ 

The entranced subject is able to walk freely about 
the room with bandaged eyes or in absolute darkness 
without striking against anything, because, as Moll, 
Braid, Poirault, and Drjevetzky point out, he recog- 
nises objects by the resistance of the air and by the 
alteration of temperature. 

We find in the hypnotic subject hypenesthesia of 
vision, of hearing, and of smelL 

One can not help being struck by the great 
acuteness of the sense of hearing in hypnotic trance. 
To give an example. While Mr. W. was in a state of 
hypnosis Mr. G. whispered in my ear, ** Six o'docf I 
scarcely could hear the whisper. I then turned to Mr. 
W. and asked him whether he heard what Mr. O. said. 
*< Yes,** he answered, « Mr. Q. said * Six o^dock.* *' 

To prove visual hypersesthesia in my subject, A. F., I 
gave him a book to read while he was in hypnotic trance 
and his eyes were closed. "Read I" I commanded. 
" I can not,*' he answered. " Yes, yon can ; yon must 

* Braldi Neoiypnoiogf. 
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read. Tryl^ He began to read. 80 miracnlouB 
aeemed this experiment that one of the gentlemen 
present exclaimed, ^Now I believe in hypnotism I" 
The fact, howoTer, really was that Mr. A. F. raised his 
eyelids^ but so slightly, so imperceptibly, that no one of 
the people present could notice i^ and even I myself 
am not qoite sore I saw it clearly ; I only suspected 
it was so. However the case might have been, it was 
altogether impossible for any one in his normal state to 
read nnder similar conditions of closure of the eyelids. 

An extraordinary example of visual hypersesthesia 
is brought by Bergson, whose subject could read the 
image of a page reflected in the experimenter's cornea. 
The same subject could discriminate with the naked 
eye details in a microscopic preparation. ^ The ordi- 
nary test of visual hyperacuteness* in hypnotism," 
writes Prof. W. James, ^is the favourite trick of giv- 
ing a subject the hallucination of a picture on a blank 
w^set of cardboard and then mixing the latter with a 
lot of similar sheets. The subject Mrill always And the 
picture on tlie original sheet again and recognise in- 
fallibly if it. has been turned over or upside down, 
althongh tlie bystanders have to resort to artifice to 
identify it again. The subject notes peculiarities on the 
card too small for waking observation to detect'' The 
experiment may be made in a far simpler manner: A 
bhmk sheet of cardboard is given to the subject, and 
instead of giving him a hallucination, a thing not very 
easy to do with many subjects, as they often do not 
realise the suggested hallucination, the subject is simply 
asked to take good notice of the card. The card is then 
mixed with other similar sheets. The subject invaria- 

* JauMi^ F>7ohologX9 voL iL 
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bl J picks out tho sheet shown to him. I have repeat- 
edly made these experiments on my subjects. 

The same holds true in the case of smolL There is 
an eicaltation of this sense in hypnosis. Braid's subject 
restored articles to the rightful owners, finding the lat- 
ter out by mere smelL ^ They [the subjects^ writes 
Braidy* ^b^an snifSng, and traced out the parties 
robbed and restored it [the article] to them. On bdng 
asked, ^How do you know the person?' the answer 
was, ^ I smell them [or him].' Every time the experi- 
ment was tried the result was the same and the answer 
the same." 

Carpenter, in his Mental Physiology, tells of a youth 
who in hypnosiB could ^ find out by the sense of smell 
the owner of a glove which was placed in his hand from 
among a party of more tlum sixty persons, scenting at 
each of them, one after tho other, until he came to the 
right individual In another case the owner of a ring 
was unhesitatingly found from among a company of 
twelve, the ring having been withdrawn before the 
somnambule was introduced." 

In short, the range of sensibility of the hypnotic sub- 
waking consciousness is wider than that of tiie waking 
self. 

Kow, if this subpersonal, subwaking hypnotic self is 
present in the normal state, wo ought to find that sen- 
sory impressions, which on account of their faintness or 
indistinctness did not reach the waking self, were still 
perceived by the subwaking self. With this view in 
hand I made the following experiment : 

I placed Mr. L. and Mr. P. at such a distance that 
they could not hear my whisper. Although Mr. L. is 



^ Braid, Neorypnologj. 
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an intimate friend of mine, on wboee honesty I c&n 
fully rely, still, for the sake of having the experiment 
carried out in a rigorous fashion, I placed near him 
llr. P^ whose ear was far more acute than that of Mr. 
L, in order to testify that nothing could be heard at 
such a distance. I then whispered in the ear of Mr. G. 
the following words : ^The Subliminal Consciousness, 
by Mr. Myers." I repeated this phrase five times in 
'succession in the same whisper, asking each time of 
Mr. L. and Mr. P. whether they had heard anything. 
The reply was ^No; nothing.'' They strained their 
ears, but could not perceive any words except an indis- 
tinct whisper. I then hypnotized Mr. L., who fell into 
a slight hypnosiB (Mr. P. could not be hypnotized ; it 
was the first $eance in which he took part), and asked 
him to tell what he had heard. ^ I did not hear any- 
thing.'' ""Try hard, and you will be able to tell," I 
commanded him. ^ I heard only a certain rhythm in 
your whisper, and that was all." ^ Well, then, guesst " 
"lean not" **But you musti" •*! think you said 

•My '' *«Whatmoref Go on I " I urged him. "I 

think you said < consciousness.'" "^Goonl" "Ithink 
you said 'sub.'" 

"Several friends," writes Max Dessoir, "were in 
my room, one of whom, Mr. W., was reading to him- 
sdf, while the rest of us were talking with one another. 
Some one happening to mention the name of Mr. X., 
in whom Mr. W. is much interested, Mr. W. raised 
his head and asked, 'What was that about Mr. X. ?' 
He knew nothing he told us about our previous conver- 
sation; he had only heard the familiar name, as often 
happens. I then hypnotized him, with his consent, 
and when he was pi^stty deeply entranced I asked him 
again as to the conversation. To our great astonish- 
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ment) he now repeated to us the substance of our whole 
conversation during the time tliat he was reading to 
himself/* 

Similar experiments I performed on A. Fingold. 
The subject^ when in the state of hypnosis^ gave me 
details of a conversation which he could not have pos- 
sibly overheard consoioudy^ and of which he knew 
nothing at all in his previous waking state. 

The subwaking self, not being occupied with the 
work that engaged the attention of the upper con- 
sdousnessy was on the alert, and listened to the conver-* 
sation, which escaped the fixed and distracted attention 
of the waking personality. 

It is clear, tiien, that the subwaking hypnotic self is 

present in the normal state and can hear and guess 

I that of which the waking self has no inkling. ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THX •UBOOlfBOIOnS SSLT AMD HALLUOINATIOVt. 

Tuximro now to the intereBtiiig phenomena of cryt- 
tal-gaang we meet with facts of like natare proving 
the fame troth. 

^I find in the crygtal/* writes a crystal-gazer,* "a 
bit of dark waQ covered with jessamine, and I ask my- 
ael^ Where have I walked to-day t I have no recollec- 
tion of snch a sight — not a common one in the London 
streets ; bnt to-morrow I repeat my walk of this morn- 
ing, with a carefal regard for the creeper-covered walls. 
To-morrow solves the mystery. I find the very spot, 
and the sight brings with it the farther recollection that 
at the moment we passed the spot I was engaged in ab- 
aorbing conversation with my companion, and my vol- 
untary attention was preoccnpied. 

^On March 9 I saw in the crystal a rocky coast, a 
rongh sea, an expanse of sand in the foreground. As 
I watched, the jnctore was nearly effaced by that of a 
monso. • •-• Two days later I was reading a volume of 
poetry which I remembered having cut open, talking 
the while, certainly not consdonsly reading. As I 
tomed over the leaves a couple of lines struck me : 

Only the sea intoning, 
Only tha wsinscot mooae.^ 

^ PiviMcdingf of the SodHj for Pkyehical RMmrch, Haj, 1880. 
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The samo automatio writer looked in the crystal 
and saw a ^newspaper announcement It reported 
the death of a lady at one time a very frequent visitor 
in my circle and very intimate with some of my near- 
est friends ; an announcement^ therefore, which, had I 
consciously seen it, would have interested me consider- 
ably. I related my vision at breakfast, quoting name, 
date, place, and an allusion to ^ a long period of suffer- 
ing' borne by the deceased lady, and added that I was 
sure that I had not heard any report of her illness, or 
even for some months any mention of her likely to 
suggest such an hallucination. I was, however, aware 
tliat I had the day before taken the first sheet of the 
Times, but was interrupted before I had consciously 
read any announcement of death. Mrs. H. Sidgwick 
immediately sought for the paper, when we discovered 
the paragraph almost exactly as I had seen iV* 

In his article. Some Experiments in Crystal Vision, . 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia College,* reports 
the case of Mrs. D., *^ who used to have a visual hallu- 
cination (in the crystal) of a bright-blue sky overhead, a 
garden with a high-walled fence, and a peculiar chain 
pump in the garden situated at the back of a house. She 
attached no significance to it, but took it for one of the 
many automatisms in her experience which were without 
assignable meaning to her. But two summers ago she 
had gone West, to her old home in D., Ohio, and made 
the acquaintance of a lady whom she had never known 
before, and by chance was invited to take tea with her 
one evening. She went, and after tea remarked that 
she would like to have a drink of water. The lady of 
the house remarked : ^ All right ; let us go out into the 
garden and get a fresh drink from the well.' They 

* Prooeedingf of the Society for Pkjohical Beeearoh, December, 18M. 
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went, and, behold, there was the identical blue ekj^ high 
fence, and chain pnmp which she had 00 of ten seen in her 
yiiionl After going home in the evening Mrs. D. told 
her mother of her experience, remarking how strange 
it was. Her mother replied diat when Mrs. D. was a 
UtUe prl abont two or three years old she nsed to visit 
this house very frequently with her mother." 

Prol James relates the case of a Cambridge lady 
who happened to misplace a valuable set of silver 
knives. She searched everywhere, but could not dis- 
cover its whereabouts. Having heard of crystal-gaang, 
the lady thought she might as well try it She pro- 
cured a crystal and looked into it for a few minutes. 
Something appeared at the bottom of the crystal ; grad- 
ually the image took the shape of a box 
with straight objects lying in it diagonal- 
Uf. The image had the following shape : 
Ptesently she found herself taking a 
chair, mounting it, and reaching out her hand for a 
top closet There was the realization of her visual 
hallucination — there was the box, and inside it the set 
of knives placed diagonally. 

^ I saw in the crystal,'' writes another crystal-gaser,* 
^a young girl, an intimate friend, waving to me from 
her carriage. I observed that her hair, which had 
hung down her back when I last saw her, was now put 
up in young-lady fashion. Most certainly .1 had not 
consciously seen even the carriage. Next day I called 
on my friend, was reproached by her for not observing 
her as she passed, and percdved that she had altered 
her hair in the way which the crystal had shown. 

^I was writing at an open window and became 

• MjeiB. The SotaimiiMl Mf» Ploooedingt of the Soeiciy iur 
p^johkil BeMTch, toL tUL 
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aware that an elderly relative inside die room had said 
something to me; but the noise of the street pre- 
vented my asking what had been said. My ink began 
to nm low, and I took np the inkstand to tip it Look- 
ing into the ink I saw a white florist's parcel as though 
reflected on its surface. Going into another room, I 
tliere found the parcel in question, of which I had had 
no knowledge. I returned carrying it, and was greeted 
with the remark : * I told you half an hour ago to at- 
tend to those flowers ; they will all be dead.' 

*^ I looked across the room tliis morning to a distant 
table, whore I expected to see a book I wanted. It 
was not there, but my eye was caught by anotlier book, 
which I saw was strange to me. I tried, but could not 
read the title at tliat distance (I have since proved that, 
even now I know it, this is impossible), and turned 
away to resume my writing. On my blank paper, as in 
a crystal scene, I read ^ The Yalley of lilies^' which I 
found to be the title of the book. I liave no recollec- 
tion of ever seeing the book before." 

The phenomena of shell-hearing belong to the same 
class of facts with those of crystal-gazing. The shell 
often reports to its listener facts and conversations tliat 
have escaped the latter's attention. ^ The shell," writes 
a shell-hearer, ^ is more likely after a dinner party to 
repeat the conversation of my neighbour on the right 
than that of my lawful interlocutor on the left" * 

Now all these facts of crystal-gazing and shell-hear- 
ing clearly reveal the presence of a secondary, snb- 
mergedy hyperssthetio consciousness that sees, hears, 
and perceives what lies outside the range of perception 
of the primary personal self. 

^ ' • Myen, The Subliminal ConsciooiDeaSy Prooeedingi of ths So- 
detj for Ptjchiciil B e scsrc h , vol. viiL 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE 8UBWAKINO SKLT AHD THX HOBMAL nffDIYIDUAL. 

Tub rabwaking self gota tnanifosted in automatio 
writing, crystal-goringi and hypnodt, bat theso pho« 
nomena do not occur in everyone. To prove, there- 
fore, fallj our proposition that the secondary self is 
part and parcel of onr normal state, we mnst make ex- 
periments on perfectly healthy and normal subjects who 
never dealt in crystal-gazing, sliell-hearing, aatomatic 
writing, nor were they ever put into tlie state of hyp- 
noos. I made three thousand laboratory experiments, 
eight hundred of which I made on myself and two thou- 
sand two hundred on fifty subjects, and the results gave 
direct and conclusive proof of the presence of the sub- 
waking, subpersonal, hypersesthetic self in our nonnal 
state. Since the results of my experiments tell us of the 
subwaking consciousness something more than its mere 
bare presence, I reserve the account of them for the 
next chapter, where the discussion of them will be more 
appropriate. Meanwhile the experiments of Binet will 
fully suffice for our present purpose. Binet set himself 
the task to find out ^ whether the phenomena of the • 
duplication of consciousness are to be met with in 
liealthy, nonhysterical individuals,^ or, in other words, 
whether there can be detected the presence of another 
self in perfectly healthy and normal subjects. He con- 
ducted the experiments in the following way : 
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**I requested my subjects,** says Binet,* **to whom, 
of course, no explanation was given of what was going 
to be done, to seat tliemselves before a table and leave 
their right hands to me, while I gave them something 
interesting to read. One of the experiments it ap- 
peared to me easiest to effect was that of the repetition 
of passive movements. A pencil being placed in the 
hand of the subject, who was attentively reading a jour-» 
nal, I made the hand trace a uniform movemont| choos- 
ing that which it executes with most facility— for 
example, shadmgs, or curls, or little dots. Uaving 
communicated these movements for some minutos, I 
left the hand to itself quite gently ; the hand continued 
the movement a little. After three or four experi- 
ments the repetition of the movement became more 
perfect, and witli Mile. O. at the fourth sitting the 
repetition was so distinct that the hand traced as many 
as eighty curls without stopping.** Furtliermore, there 
was a rudimentary memory of the movements imparted* 
'^ When the hand had been successfully habituated to 
repeating a certain kind of movement — for example, 
curls — ^it was to this kind of movement that it had a 
tendency to return. If itwasmade to trace the figure 1 
a hundred times and was afterward left to itself, the 
stroke of the figure became rapidly modified, and 
turned into a curL*' This subwaking self, like a child, 
learned to use the hand and to write, and showed that 
it remembered what it once learned, and that it was 
easier for it to perform the acts once acquired. 

^When any kind of movement liad been well 
repeated it could be reproduced without solicitation 



* A. Binet, On Doable Consoiousnesi. VuU Binet, On DonUs 
ConecioutneM in Heiilth, Mind, vol. xr. 
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ereiy time a pen was put in the rabject's hand and she 
fixed her attention on reading. But if the subject 
thought attentively of her hand the movement stopped. 

^With a slight pressure I was able to make the 
hand go obediently in all directions, carrying the pen 
with it This is not a simple mechanical compulsion, 
for a very feeble and very short contact is sufficient to 
bring a very long movement of the hand. The phe- 
nomena, I believe, can be approximated to a rudi- 
mentary suggestion by the sense of touch. Nothing is 
more curious than to see the hand of a person who is 
awake and thinks she is in full possession of herself 
implicitly obey the experimenter's orders.'' 

Thus we &id that by distracting the attention of the 
waking self we may gain access to the subwaking self of 
the normal individual and teach it to use the bodily 
oi^gans which we place at its disposal to express itself. 
It can not attain, however, to any degree of efficiency, 
because the disaggregation effected is but slight and 
transitory— the controlling consciousness is wide awake. 
Meanwhile, during the time the secondary self takes 
its exercises in writing slight ansasthesia supervenes. 
Pain 18 not as well perceived, the sBsthesiometer shows 
diminished sensibility. 

Furthermore, Binet finds that *^ the more the subject 
is distracted (by reading, mental calculation, etc.) the 
more irregular become the voluntary movements of the 
hand, and if the distraction is very intense these move- 
ments may cease c<HnpIete1y. On the contrary, the 
more distracted the subject is, the more regular and 
considerable become the automatic movements of the 
hand. The contrast is striking.'' Here once more we 
strike upon the truth, and this time in the case of per- 
feetly normal people, that the growth and expansion of 
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the subwaking consciousness is in inverse ratio to tliat 
of the waking self -consciousness. 

r However the case may be with this last proposition^ 
one central trutli i^gmains firm, valid, unshaken, and 
that IB the presence of a subpersonal self in normal life. 
The results of laboratory experiments on perfectly 
healthy people in their normal waking state, the phe* 
nomena of hypnosis, of automatic writing, of crystal- 
gazing, and of shell-hearing— all go to form a strong, 
irrefragable chain of evidence in support of the truth 
that behind the primary self a secondary consciousness 

' . lies hidden. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THX nmnooMMUMioATioir or thb two tBLm. 

The two selves in normal man are so co-ordinated 
that tbej blend into one. For all practical parpoies a 
unity, the conscioos individual is still a duality. The 
aelf -conscious personality, although apparently blended 
with the subwaking self, is still not of the kttor. The 
life of the waking self -consciousness flows within the 
larger life of the subwaking self like a warm equa- 
torial current within the cold bosom of the ocean. 
The swiftly coursing current and tlie deep ocean seem 
to form one body, but they really do not The one is 
the bed in which the other circulates. The two do not 
mingle their waters ; and still, separate and different as 
the two are, they nevertheless intercommunicate. The 
warmth of the Oulf Stream is conducted to the ocean, 
and the agitation of the ocean is transmitted to the 
Gulf Stream. So is it with the two selves. Appar- 
ently one, they are, in fact, two— the warm stream of 
waking self-consciousness does not mingle its intelli- 
gence with that of the subwaking self. But though 
flowing apart^ they still intercommunicate. Messages 
come from the one to the other ; and since the range of 
sennbility — ^life— is wider and deeper in the case of the 
subwaking self, the messages, as a rule, come not from 
the waking to the subwaking, but, on the contrary, 
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from the subwaking or secondary to the waking or 
primary self. The two streams of consciousness and 
their intercommunication may be represented dins : 
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We find such messages in the case of hysteria. 
Ask the hysterical patient to think of a number, and if 
he holds a pen or a pencil in the ansesthetic hand he 
will write down the number, or if he has a dynamom- 
eter in his hand he will press distinctly as many times 
as there are units in the number, not being aware of 
what ho is doing. In these cases the message is trans- 
nlitted from the primary to the secondary self. 

^ L., an hysterical patient totally ansesthetic,^ says 
Binet,* ^* gazed fixedly at a blue cross; the position 
and arrangement of the cross by simultaneous contrast 
caused the production of a yellow colour about the 
cross. During this time the right liand, into which, 
without the patient's knowledge, a pen had been 
slipped, did not cease to write, ' Blue, yellow, blue, 
yellow, etc.' '' Here once more we have the message 
transmitted from the primary to the secondary self. 

On the other hand, ^Met us seize the ansosthetio 
hand," says Binet,t ^ and let us cause it to trace behind 
a screen the word ^ Paris.' We know that this word 
will be repeated several times. Then, upon addressing 
oxirselves to the principal subject (that is, to the wak- 



* A. Bincty On Double Consoioutneai. 
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ing flelf-oonsdonsnesB) we will ask him to write the 
word 'London.' The snbjecty entirely ignorant of 
what has jost taken place, eagerly seizes the pen with 
the intention to carry ont onr wish, hut to his ntter 
astonishment the indocile pen, instead of writing * Lon- 
don,' writes ' Paris.' " Here we have a motor message 
transmitted from the secondary to the primary self. 

The following experiments, also made by Binet * on 
hysterical subjects, are still more striking : 

^Let ns make ten pnnctores in the ansesihetio 
hand, and thereupon let ns ask the subject, who, as a 
matter of course, has not seen his hand, which is hid- 
den behind a screen, to think of some number and to 
name it; frequently the subject will answer that he is 
thinking of the number ten. In the same manner let 
us put a key, a .coin, a needle, a watch, into the anes- 
thetic hand, and let us ask the subject to think of any 
object whatsoever; it will rerj often happen that the 
subject is ihmking of the precise object that has been 
put into his insensible hand." 

If we turn to hypnosis, we find again the frequent 
' occurrence of such messages. 

I hypnotized Mr. A. F., and told him two stories ; 
then I suggested to him that when he wakes up he shall 
remember nothing at all of what I had told him— that 
is^ the memory shall remain only in possession of the sub- 
waking self. I then awakened him. My friends who 
were present at ihoieanee Baked him if he knew what I 
told him. He was surprised at the question ; he could 
not remember anything. A few minutes later I went 
up to him, put my hand on his brow, and said : ^ You 
can remeniber now everything that passed during hyp- 

* A. Bluets On DoabU CootekNiSMtt. 
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noBifl. Try Lard ; you can I '' He thought some time, 
and at once, as if he received sudden information, told 
us the two stories in detail Another time I made him 
pass through a series of actions, again giving the sug- 
gestion of oblivion, and again with the same results. 
He thought he slept deeply for about half an.hour. As 
soon as I put my hand to his forehead the subwaking 
self sent at once a despatch of the detained information 
to the waking consciousness. Once I made Mr. A. F. 
pass through a series of scenes and different complicated 
events of life. The suggestion of .oblivion was again 
enforced. When he was awakened he remarked that 
he slept very long — ^f or about an hour and a half ; he 
could not remember anything. I put my hand to his 
brow, gave the suggestion of recollection, and the hyp- 
notic self at once sent up the intelligence. 
r Now, if the hypersesthetic^ subwaking self and the 
waking self -consciousness, their interrelations and inter- 
communications, subsist also in normal life, as they most 
certainly do in the states of hypnosis, automatic writing, 
and crystal-gazing— if they subsist, I say, also in the life 
of every man, we ought to find it out by experiments. 
We ought to find that sensory impressions that lie out- 
side the range of sensibility of the waking self, but 
within the range of the subwaking self, that such sen- 
sory impressions will still be transmitted to the primary 
self. The guesses of the subject must rise far above 
the dead level of chance— probability. And such is 
actually the case. 

The first set of experiments I made on myself. My 
right eye is amblyopic ; it sees very imperfectly ; for it, 
things are enshrouded in a mist When the left eye is 
closed and a book is opened before me I am unable to 
tell letter from figure ; I see only dots, rows of them, 
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all indistincty bazj, oscillating, appearing and disappear- 
ing from my field of vision. When a single letter or 
figure is presented to my right eje, I see only a black 
dotf as a kernel smrronnded. by a film of mist 

I asked Mr. B. to make twenty-five slips and write 
down on each slip four characters — ^letters, figures, or 
both — ^in different combinations^ but so that in all the 
twenty-five slips the number of letters should equal the 
number of figures. When a slip was presented to my 
right eye, the other being dosed, I had to guess which 
of the characters was letter and which was figure. 
When the first -series of twenty-five was ended the slips 
were shufiied, and a second series began. Later on, the 
aame slips were used for two more series. I made two 
groups of experiments with two series in each group. 
Each series consisted of a hundred experiments, so that 
there were four hundred experiments in all. 

In this class of experiments, named Class A, the 
results are as follows : 

In the first series of the first group, out of one hun- 
dred characters sixty-eight were correctly guessed. 
Since there were only two guesses — ^letter or figure- 
fifty per cent must be subtracted, as so much might 
have been due to mere chance (we shall find, however, 
from our other experiments that the percentage sub- 
tracted is too high) ; eighteen per cent thus remains in 
favour of messages coming from the secondary self — 
in other words, eighteen per cent is left in favour of 
•econdaiy ri^t 

In the second series of the first group, out of one 
hundred characters seventy-two were guessed aright; 
here again we must subtract fifty per cent wliich might 
have been due to chance; thus twenty-two per cent re- 
mains in favour of secondary sight 
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In the first series of the second groap, seventy 
characters were guessed out of one hundred shown; 
subtracting fif ty, we have twenty per cent in f ayour of 
secondary sight 

In the second series of the second group, out of one 
hundred characters shown seventy-six were guessed 
rightly ; subtracting fifty, we have twenty-six per cent 
in favour of secondary sight 

Out of *four hundred experiments made, the general 
character was guessed two hundred and eighty-six times^ 
which gives 71*5 per cent ; subtracting fifty per cent, 
we have 21*5 per cent in favour of secondary sight* 

Figures often speak more eloquently, more con- 
vincingly, than volumes. The results of the correct 
answers as to the general nature of the character due to 
secondary sight are far below the actual one, for in 
subtracting fifty per cent we subtracted too much, as 
our experiments will show farther on ; still they were 
so striking that I communicated diem to Prol James, 
and he was kind enough to encourage me in my work, 
and advised me to pursue the inquiry further in the 
same direction. 

The experiments were now somewhat modified. 
Five different letters, and as many different figures, 
wore chosen. The letters were A, B, E, N, T; the 
figures, 2, 4, 5, 7, 0. Each capital or figure was written 
on a separate card. I knew ihe characters, and had to 
guess none but these. I had not to name merely letter 
or figure, thus having only two guesses, as the case was 
in the experiments of Glass A, but I had to name one of 
the ten characters shown; in short, I had always to 
give the particular name. Now here each guess could 
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dther be general, or both particalar and general, or fail 
altogether. When I took letter as letter, or figore as 
figore^ but gave tlie wrong name— for instance, I took 
5 for 7, or E for N — ^I guessed rightly the general na- 
ture only of the character shown. When I gave the 
correct name, I guessed, of course, both the particular 
and the general nature. When, however, I mistook a 
letter for a figure or a figore for a letter, I failed, and 
failed completely. As the series of ten was finished 
the cards were shuflSed and a new series was started. 
But few experiments were made at a time, as I had to 
keep my left eye dosed, and looked only with my right 
eje, which soon became extremely fatigued. 

These experiments, named Class B, give the follow- 
ing results: 

Out of four hundred experiments made, the general 
character was gnessed correctly two hundred and sev- 
enty-three times, of which the particular character was 
guessed correctly one hundred and eighty-eight times.* 

The remarkable success of these last experiments 
led me to try the same on people with normal vision. 
The experiments were carried on in the following way : 
Ten cards were taken ; on each one was put down in 
faint outlines a small capital or figure, the number 
of figures bemg equal to that of ^e letters, so that 
there were five cards with a different letter on each, 
and again five cards with a different figore on each. 
The subject in these experiments was put at such a 
distance that the character was outside his range of 
vision ; he saw nothing but a mere dot, blurred, and 
often disappearing altogether. The subject was told 
that there were ten cards in the pack, that the number 

* See Appeadix D. 
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of letter cards was equal to that of the figure carctey but 
he waa not told the particular names of the characters. 
Each time a card was shown the subject had to give 
some particular name of character he took that dot to 
be. ^^Thej are all alike, more blurred dots,'' com- 
plained the subjects. ^ No matter/' I answered ; ^ just 
give any letter or figure Utat rises in your mind on 
seeing that dot'' 

The number of subjects was eight I worked with 
each separately, giving five rounds to each subject, mak- 
ing the number of experiments fifty, and four hundred 
inalL 

In this class of experiments, named Class C, the 
results are as follows : 

Out of four hundred experiments two hundred and 
fifty-five correct guesses were as to general character, of 
which ninety-two were also correct as to the particular 
character.* 

In the last experiments of Class C the characters 
were written in print ; still I could not succeed to trfve 
the letters well formed : tlie characters were not made of 
exactly the same thickness and size. I therefore made 
other sets of experiments, and this time with twenty 
quite different subjects. I took ten cards and pasted on 
them letters and numerals of the same size. Each card 

had a different letter or figure of the following size: 1^ 

The number of figure cards being equal to that <rf 
letter cards (five figure cards and five letter cards), I 
told the subject that I had a series of ten cards, a letter 
or a numeral on each, and that the number of figure 
cards equalled that of the letter|cards, but I did not tell 
him the particular names of the characters. 

* See Appendix £. 
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I worked with each subject separately, making only 
two series with ten ezperimonts in each. The subject 
was phused at such a distance' from the card that the 
eharacter shown was far out of his range of vision. lie 
saw nothing but a dim, bluired spot or dot The sub- 
ject had to name some character which that particular 
dot shown might possibly be. ^ It is nothing but mere 
guess,** commented the subjects. 

At the end of the first series the cards were shuffled 
and the second series was given. Each subject saw the 
same card but twice. The number of the subjects being 
twenty, all the first series form a group of two hundred 
experiments, and so do the second series. 

The results in Class D are as follows : 

In the first group, out of two hundred characters, 
one hundred and thirty were guessed as to their general 
character, of which the particular gave forty-nine. 

In the second group, out of two hundred, one hun- 
dred and forty were of a general character, of which 
the particular was fifty-four.* 

I then made wiUi the same number of subjects 
another set of experiments that should correspond to 
Class B, made on myself —namely, to tell the subjects 
the particular characters used, which were : 

Letters B,Z,E,U,H. 

Figures. 3,4,6,7,9. 

The characters were all of the same sixe, printed, and 
the letters were all capitals. The subject had to name 
only <me of these characters. Only two series of ten 
each were made with each subject, thus giving two 
groups of two hundred experiments each. 

The results in.Ckss E are as follows : 
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In the first gronp, out of two haudred charactera^ 
one hundred and forty were gueesed correctly as to their 
general character, of which sixty-eight were correct par- 
ticniar gneeees. 

In the second group, out of two hundred, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one were guessed correctly as to the gen- 
eral character, of which seventy-one were particular 
guesses.* 

As I remarked above, the subjects often complained 
that they could not see anything at all ; that even the 
black, blurred, dhn spot often disappeared from tlieir 
field of vision ; that it was more ^ guessing ^ ; that the/ 
might as well shut their eyes and guess. How sur- 
prised were they when, after tlie experiments were 
over, I showed them how many characters they guessed 
correctly in a general way, and how many times they 
gave the full name of the particular character shown I 

Kow all these experiments tend to prove the pres- 
ence within us of a secondary subwaking self that per- 
ceives things which the primary waking self is unkble 
to get at The experiments mdicate the interrehition 
of the two selves. They show tliat messages are sent 
up by the secondary to the primary self. 

Furthermore, the results seem to show that, in 
case the particular message fails, some abstract ' general 
account of it still reaches the upper consciousness. An 
inhibited particular idea still reaches the primary self 
as an abstract idea. An abstract general idea in the 
canecumsnese qf the waking eelf hoe a particular idea 
a$ its basis in the subwaking s^. 

The great. contention of nominalism and concep- 
tualism over the nature of abstract general ideas thus 

* See Appendix G. s. 
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may find here its solution. The conceptnalists are no 
doabt right in asaerting that a general abstract idea 
may exist in consdonsness apart from the particular 
idea or perception perceived, bat they do not say that 
this consciousness is that of the waking self. The 
aominalistSy again, are right in asserting that a general 
abstract idea or concept has a particular idea or percept 
as its basis ; but they do not add that this percept may 
be totally absent from the waking consciousness and 
only present in the subwaking consciousness. No gen- 
^ralabstract idea vnthout 9ome partietdar percept as 
haeie. 

To return, however, to my work in hand. While 
the above-mentioned oxiiorimonts on secondary sight 
were imder way another set of experiments was car- 
ried out by me, the purpose of which was to tap directly 
the suggestibility of the secondary self, and to find out 
the influence the subconscious has on the primaxy con- 
•eiousness. 

The mochanism of the experiments was as follows: 
On slips of paper I made a series of complicated 
drawings. Each slip had a different pattern. The 
aobject had to look at the pattern of the drawing for 
ten seconds, and then the slip was withdrawn and he 
had to reproduce the drawing from memory—a task 
' extremely difficult It took him about fifteen seconds 
and more before he could make anything bearing the 
slightest resemblance to the drawing shown. When 
lie finished the drawing an elongated cardboard with 
eight digits pasted in a row was shown to him and the 
subject had to choose whichever digit he pleased. 
Now, on the margin of each dip was written a digit 
eontained in the number of digits on the cardboard from 
which the subject had to ch<M)se. The subject, not 
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having the slightest suspicion of the real purpose of the 
experiments, being perfectly sure that the whole mat- 
ter was concerning imitation of the drawings, and be- 
ing assured by me that the choosing of the digits on the 
cardboard was nothing but a device ^ to break up (As 
attention^^ in passing from one drawing to another, 
and being besides intensely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion and reproduction of the drawing, which was ex- 
tremely complicated — ^the subject, I say, wholly disre- 
garded the figure on tlie margin — ^he did not even 
notice it. I so fully succeeded in allaying all suspi- 
cions and distracting the attention of the subjects that 
when Prof. James interrogated one of them, an intelli- 
gent man, he was amazed at the latter's complete ig- 
norance as to what was actually going on. 

The purpose of these experiments, as I said, was to 
address myself directly to the subwaking consciousness, 
and to see whether it sent up suggestion-messages to 
the primary consciousness, which by the very mechan- 
ism of the experiments was thrown off its guard. In 
the previous suggestion-experiments, in spite of all 
precautions taken, the subject was more or less con- 
scious of what was going on. I could not completely 
banish all suspicions, and success, therefore, could only 
be assured by the many conditions favourable to nor- 
mal suggestibility, and especially that of immediate exe- 
cutiofiy so that no time was given to the upper self to 
inhibit the carrying out of the suggestion. In tlie 
present experiments, on the other hand, the suggestion 
was addressed direc&y (of course, as far as this was 
possible in the normal >i^aking state) to the subwaking 
self. The upper primary self, being completely ab- 
sorbed with the drawing, did not notice the figure, or, 
if it did, it soon learned to disregard it, bemuse he 
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tfaoogfat it iDsigiuficanti and because it would only dis- 
tract his attentioiL But although the figure was not 
noticed and fully disregarded (a fact I was careful to 
Aid out from the subjects in an indirect wayX i^ ^U 
impressed the sense organ, reached the secondary self, 
"wUch took it as a suggestion, sending it up as a mes- 
Mge to the primary self or personality and influencing 
the hitter's choice. 

This choice suggestion is strikingly analogous to 
post-hypnotic suggestion. I hypnotized, for example, 
ITr. J. F., and told him that ten minutes after awaken- 
ing he will put out the gas. He was awakened, and 
tea minutes later he put out the gas. On my asking 
liim why he did it, ho answered he did not know why, 
Imt somehow the idea came into his mind, and he en- 
acted it and did put out the gas. The post-hypnotic 
suggestion rises up from the depths of the secondary 
self as a fixed, insistent idea. A similar state of mind 
it was of interest to find in the case of the subjects in 
the present experiments under consideratiDn# The sug- 
gestion given was to be carried out only after the imita- 
tion of the drawing— tliat is, some fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five seconds later. Now, when the suggestion 
was eight, and the subjects chose eight, they very often 
told me that they did not know why, but tliat number 
came at once into their mind on being presented with 
the cardboard of figures. We have not to wonder at 
it, for the same psychical elements are here at work as 
in the state of post-hypnosis. In hypnosis the sugges- 
tion is taken up by the secondary, subwaking, suggestible 
sel^ and then afterward this suggestion breaks through 
the stream of the waking consciousness, coming up as an 
insistent idea ; so here, too^ in these choice experiments 
the suggestion was impressed on the subwaking self di-' 
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recUy andfimdyy and this suggestion was then sent np 
to the waking consdoosness. And jost as wo find in 
the case of post-hypnotic suggestion, that not aiwajs 
and not all suggestions given during hypnosis are suc- 
cessful in being carried ont| so here, too, in our ex- 
periments, the suggestions — messages from the subcon- 
scious r^ons — were not always taken by the upper 
consciousness of the subject. We cannot possibly ex- 
pect invariably success in a state when the waking self 
is in full swing and possesses all the power of inhibition. 
Still the success was remarkable. 

Before giving the results lot me say a few words as 
to the classification of tlie experiments. When I 
started my first experiments of tliis kind a suspicion 
crept into my mind that it might be fully possible that 
in case a suggestion given did not succeed it might still 
succeed pwrtiaUy as mediate suggestion, by arousing 
some association which will be obeyed. For instance, 
in giving as a suggestion, itself might not be 
chosen, but some number that succeeds or precedes it, 
such as 5 or 7, or possibly a numeral next to the sug- 
gested one in place, say 1 or 2, for I arranged my fig- 
ures on the cardboard in such a way as to break up the 
natural succession of the digits. I was therefore care- 
ful to make two separate classes for these two kinds of 
association suggestions — namely, suffgeHian hy hcdUty 
and miggestion hy numbers^ which we may term as 
locality and number suggestions. The results of my 
exi)eriments showed me the mediate suggestion was 
here of but little importance. 

I made one thousand experiments and operated 
with twenty subjects, of which sixteen were fresh 
ones, not having taken part in any of my other experi- 
ments. 
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The figures on the cardboard were arranged thus : 
S6471688 

In soggeating number 6 the aabject conld have taken 
bj number aoggestion — ^that is, either 6 or 7 ; or by 
locality sa^geation— that is^ cStber 4 or 2. 
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SUGGCSnON 

The resaltB are as follows: * 

Percent. 

Immediate suggestion 32-1 

Medite^iggestionj^*^^^;;;;;;; •• J;^ 

How shall we explain the fact that in our experi- 
ments the percentage of correct guesses is far above the 
one due to chance alone t Two theories arc on tlio 
'field to account for this fact : one is the well-known 
unconsdous cerebration, and the other is my own point 
of view, or what I may call the psycho-physiological 
theory. 

On the theory of unconscious cerebration, each fig- 
ure shown outside the range of vision made an im- 
pression on the retina. This impression was trans- 
mitted to the sensorium, to the central ganglia of the 
brain, the occipital lobes, exciting there physiological 
processes that are not strong enoagh to rise above the 
threshold of consciousness. In short* each figare stimu- 
lated the peripheral sense oigan, giving rise to a cen- 

, * Set Appendix H. 
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tral but unconscious physiological process. Now, ac- 
cording to the theory of unconscious cerebration, it was 
this unconscious physiological process that helped the 
subject to form correct guesses. 

The psycho-physiological theory, while agreeing 
with the tlieory of unconscious cerebration as to the 
physiological account^ makes a step further. Each 
figure certainly made an impression on the peripheral 
sense organ and induced central physiological processes, 
but these processes liad their psychical accompaniments. 
Far from being mere meclianical, unconscious work, 
these physiological processes were accompanied by con- 
sciousness; only this consciousness was present not to 
the upper, but to the lower subconscious self. • 

If we analyze the theory of unconscious cerebration 
wo find it deficient in giving a full account of the 
matter. No doubt each figure started some central 
physiological process, but a physiological process with- 
out any psychical accompaniment can not possibly serve 
as a clew to the psychical process of correct guessing; 
for as long as a material process remains material, it is * 
from a psychical standpoint as well as nonexistent — 
that is, it can not possibly be taken cognizance of by 
an already existing consciousness, but, by hypothesis 
itself, it does not and it can not give rise to a con- 
sciousness. It is only in so far as physiological pro- 
cesses have psychical accompaniments that they can 
serve at all as a clew for correct guessing. In short, 
the percentage of correct gueases in our experiments 
can not be accounted for on the theory of unconscious 
cerebration ; there must therefore have been coneciau^ 
perception. 

Furthermore, to have a correct general idea of a 
scarcely perceptible dot as being letter or figure, there 
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most evidentlj be some perception of the jHirtioular 
tnits of the dot; there must be a rabconsdoos percep- 
tkm of the particular letter or figure. 

Moreover, to be still more sure that subconsdons 
perception is a vera eausa in correct guessing, I made 
the following experiments : 

On five cards were put five proper names, one 
name on each card. The cards were then shown to 
the subjects, who were put at such a distance that they 
oould see only some faint dots. The subject was told 
that there were five cards, and that on each card there 
was some proper name— the name of a river, of a city, 
of a bird, of a man, and of a woman — but he was not 
tdd the proper name itself. Now each time a card 
was shown the subject had to guess which is city, river, 
birdy roan, or woman. The number of subjects was 
ten. The total number of experiments made was five 
hundred. 

Of these five hundred experiments, three hundred 
and dx were wrong guesses and one hundred and nine- 
ty-four were correct guesses. Since there were five 
names to guess, one fifth, or twenty per cent, of the 
total number of guesses might have been due to chance 
— ^that is, one hundred guesses may be put down to 
chance, but there still remains a residuum of ninety- 
four guesses, or 18*8 per cent of the total number of 
experiments. 

This renduum must be explained by something 
other than diance. Now, on the theory of unconscious 
cerebimtion the fact of this residuum is almost in- 
comprehensible. How can one guess correctly what 
one does not see— that it looks like man, river, or 
dty— unless one actually percdves the proper name 
ihownt 
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On the psycho-physiological or on tho subconsdoos 
perception theory we can fully see the reason of this 
residuum. The names were actually perceived. The 
lower, secondary self, or the subconsciousness, perceived 
the proper names, but only some of them could be 
communicated to the upper consciousness. 

The facts and experiments discussed above seem to 
point, by mere force of cumulative evidence, to tho 
presence within us of a secondary, reflex, subwaking 
consciousness — the highway of sug^^estion — and also to 
tho interrelation and communication that subsist be- 
tween the two selves. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

THB 6UB001I8CIOU8 8KLP IK THB WAKIHO STATE. 

The resalts of our exporiments prove the secondaiy 
self to be the highway of Buggestion. Suggestibility is 
J: \ the yery essence of tlie subwaking self ; and since this is 
^ ' also the essential characteristic of the hypnotic self, we 
may therefore conclude that the subwaking self of the 
normal individual is identical witli the hypnotic self. 
We arrived already at this conclusion in a former chap- 
ter, when we were discussing The Double Self; and 
now, having started from quite a different point, we 
once more come to the same truth. The proof there- 
fore seems to be complete. Still, in order to elucidate 
thoronglily the subject under investigation, I bring here 
one more proof as to the identity of the normal sub- 
consdousness and the hypnotic self. 

An acquaintance of mine, Mr. W., a highly sugges- 
tible young man, came to visit me. For the sake of 
amusement, without expecting any definite result, I 
tried upon him the following experiment: I took an 
umbrella, put it on the ground, and asked him to pass 
it He did it easily. "^ Well," I said,'' but this is not the 
way I want you to go about it'* I put myself opposite 
him*. ^I will count slowly, one, two, three, four, and 
each time you make astep." I counted ; he passed the 
nmhrdla, '^Kow, once moref I counted with great 
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Bolemnity, with great empliasis, and laid particular stress 
on number four. He passed the umbrella^ but, it seemed 
to me, with some hesitation and difficulty. Without 
giving him time to rest, I exclaimed, ** And now, once 
morel" I counted slower than before, with greater 
emphasis and laid still more stress on four, and wliile 
pronouncing it I stretched out my arm and made my 
hand as rigid as possible. To my great surprise, and 
to tliat of those present, Mr. W. could not pass the 
cliarmed umbrella. His legs became rigid, and his feet 
were as if fastened to the ground. He was suspected 
of simulation. The gentlemen who witnessed the ex- 
periment could not conceive how a strong, sane young 
man, in the full possession of his consciousness, should 
not be able to pass such an innocent object as an um- 
brella. Mr. W. really could not accompUsh this ordi- 
nary feat, which a child of two can easily do ; he tried 
hard ; his face became red and bathed in perspiration 
on account of the muscular strain, but all his efforts 
were futile. ^ No,'' he exclaimed at last in great dis- 
may, ** I can not do it I " 

Later on, in the presence of two Boston High School 
instructors, I repeated again the sai^e experiment on 
Mr. W., and with the same result Mr. W. exerted 
himself to the utmost, but all his efforts were in vain ; 
he could not pass the charmed line. By this time he 
became accustomed to this strange phenomenon, and 
he sat down with a smile, acknowledging that he could 
not step over the umbrella. 

I then tried on Mr. W. another experiment Pro- 
nounce *^ Boston." — ^^ Boston," and he said it easily 
enough. ^ And now again." I stretched out my band 
and made it perfectly rigid. ^P-p-p-p-ostonl" be 
ejaculated with great difficulty. ^'Again.'^ I made 
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my band still stiffer, and pointed it almost directly in 
hit face. No aoond. ^ Don't look at me," be said at 
lasl^ ''and Fll be able to say iV 




dXtipr^ 



C}lj<rvCrv»^ 




F(f. 1, noniMl writing; Fig*. S, 8, and i, writing under tnggesUon 
that the band is (wooming rigid. 

^ Well, tben,^ I said, '^ try tbe following sentence : 
' Peter Piper pidced a peck of pickled peppers.' " He 
began to say it, bat when be came to '' peck of '' I 
nised my band and sti£bned it *^ P-p-p-e-eo-k^ came 
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from his lips ; he began to stammer and conld not oon* 
tinue. 

*^ Welly then," I said, ^ let me see if yon are able to 
pronounce your name." He pronounced it. "Try 
again." I stiffened my hand, and again the same re-; 
suit— he was unable to pronounce his own name. 

** Is it possible," asked Mr. W. of me, " that if you 
meet me on the street you could make me of a sud- 




Fig. 1, normiil signature; Figs, d, 8, 4, and 5, signature undtr iOf^ 
gestion of the. hand being rigid. . 
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den dumb and paralytic f I gave him an evadTe 
answer. 

••Try now to write * Boston,* *» I requested Mr. W. 
lie did it| and wrote with great ease. ^ Again.*' 1 
stiffened my hand, londly and aathoritati^oly suggest- 
ing a like rigidity of liis hand. His hand grew more 
and more rigid; '•Boston*' became more and more 
broken ; the hand went in jerks and jumps, breaking at 
last the point of the pencil. 

••And now let me see whether you are able to write 
your name.** Again the same result He oould not 
write his own name. 

Specimens of his writings will be found on pages 
183 and 183. 

Afterward I hypnotized Mr. W., and found he fell 
into the very last stage of somnambulism. 

Now these last experiments, together with others of 
the kind adduced by Bernheim, Delboeuf, etc, and 
mentioned by me in a previous chapter, certainly do 
give strong eridence of the presence of the hypnotic 
self in the normal waking state. We have here a young 
man who in his normal waking condition takes sug- 
gestions characteristic of the hypnotic state. The hyp- 
nciic mif i8pre$eni in the waking state of man as the 
hibwaking mlf. The case adduced by me is certainly 
rare, unique, but it serves to bring out the truth of 
our contention clearly before the mind of the reader. 

We saw above that .all kinds of suggestibility, 
whether normal or abnormal, must have as their pre- 
requinte some disaggregation of consciousness, a disag- / 
giegation of the two selves, of the waking and of the 
hypnotic subwaking self. Now such a diBaggregation 
eonld easily be efEe^ed in Mr. W., and this was proved 
bj the &et of hii subsequent falling into the deepest 
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somnambulic condition on being hypnotized. For, as 
we have shown above, the difference between normal and 
abnormal suggestibility is only a difference of degree of 
disaggregation. In the hypnotic state this disaggn^- 
tion is comparatively more complete^ far more perma- 
nent, tlian in that of normal suggestibility. In the 
normal state, even when the subject is highly suggesti- 
ble, the disaggregation is transitory, fleeting ; it occurs 
only during the time of the suggestion, and the equilib- 
rium is restored on the suggestion being over; but 
this is not die case in the state of abnormal suggesti- 
bility. In the waking state, however suggestible the 
individual may be— that is, however easy it is to disso- 
ciate momentarily the one self from the other— still the 
waking self does not ,lose its hold on the subwaking 
self ; the waking self can still control ; his authority, 
although somewhat impaired, has nevertheless power 
and commands obedience. This is beautifully shown 
by the experiments I made on Mr. W. the day after. 

Next day Mr. W. came to me again. Again I tried 
on him the same experiments so successfully carried 
out the day before, but this time the results were quite 
different. 

I put the umbrella on the ground and asked him to 
step over it. He did it without the slightest incon- 
venience. I counted slowly, stiffened my hand, but of 
no avail. He stepped over the umbrella, although oc- 
casionally with some slight difficulty. 

^ Just try to write your name,'' I said. He wrote 
it. *^ Again." He wrote it once more. I asked him 
to write slowly ; meanwhile I raised my hand, stiffened 
it, kept it before his very eyes. The result^ were now 
extremely interesting. His hand became cataleptic ; he 
oould not manage it In a loud voice he began to give 
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nufge$U(m$ to himidf. ^lam able to write my name; 
I can write my name ; I will and ahall write it ; yes, I 
can; I can write my name;'' etc. Each time aa he 

IIL - 




Flfp 1, normal; Figs. S-d, tul^Jcct odnld not oontinue; ho caught 
sight of mo and hif hand became rigid; Pig. 8, the pencil breaka 
onaoooimtof the great itrain; Figi. and 1<^ the tabject re- 
gained full control otot hia hand. 

ean^t sight of my raifled hand and listened to the tor- 
rent of tDggegtiona I ponred forth hia hand became 
dightly cataleptic and the letters became broken, bnt 
each time as he repeated his suggestions the hand went 
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on writing. Tlie waking self of Mr. W. and I were 
contending for the possession of Mr. W.'s secondaiy 
self ; and Mr. W. succeeded at last in gaining full con- 
trol over his secondaiy self. Mj saggestions were com* 
pletely disregarded. 

Specimens of the subject's writing will be found on 
page 186. 

These last experiments and observations bring ont 
clearly the fact that the hypnotic consciousness is pres* 
ent in the waking state as the subconscious sellj 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PBOBLSIC OF PKRSOKALITT. 

It is certainly of great interest to know whether the 
sobconseiooB revealed behind the upper oonsdonsnesB & 
a personality or not. To answer this question we must 
first turn to the problem of personality. What is per- 
sonality t Omitting the metaphysical hypotheses of the 
soul and of the transcendental ego, we find on the field 
of empirical psychology two contending theories of per* 
sonality : the one is the association theory of the Eng- 
lish and of the Herbartians, the other is the ^waye 
th^ry ^ of Prof. James. 

The personal self is regarded by the associationists 
as a train of ideas of which memory declares the first to 
be continuously connected with the last The succes- 
sive associated ideas run, as it were, into a single point 
Memory and personality are identified. Personality is 
considered as a series of independent ideas so closely 
associated as to form in memory one eonscious series. 
^The phenomena of self* and that of memory,'' says 
J. 8. Mill, ^are merely two sides of the same fact . • • 
Hy memoxy of having ascended Sldddaw on a given 
day and my consciousness of being the same person who 

* Self is often understood by writers as equirslent to penonaU 
i^, while I use the term self to deeigoate mcro oonscioniness. 
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ascended Skiddaw on that day are two modes of stating 
the same fact • • • I am aware of a long and uninter- 
rupted succession of past feelings, going back as far as 
memoiy reaches, and terminating with the sensations I 
iiave at the present moment^ all of which are connected 
by an inexplicable tie. • • • Tliis succession of feelings 
which I call my memory of the past is that by wliich I 
distinguish myself (personality)." Mill's identification 
of memory and personality is rather unfortunate, for 
brutes have memory,* but it is certainly questionable 
whether they hare personality. We shall, however, 
soon see that not only Mill, but psychologists who seem 
to take the opposite view, fall into the same fallacy of 
identifying personality widi memory. In another place ' 
J. SI Mill expresses himself clearer as to his meaning 
of personality : ^ If we speak of the mind as a series of 
feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by 
calling it a series of feelings which is aware of. itself as 
past and future." Mill, however, clearly sees the diffi* 
culty of his position — ^namely, ^ the paradox that some- 
thing which, ex hyj)othe9i^ is but a series of feelings 
can be aware of itself as a series." He endeavours to 
extricate himself from this difficulty by saying^ that 
we are here face to face with that final inexplicability 
at which, as Sir *W. Hamilton observes, ^we inevitably 
arrive when we reach ultinutte facts.' " 

Now Prof. James takes Mill to task, and points out 
that Mill himself, when ^^ speaking of what may rightly 
be demanded of a theorist, says : ' He is not entitled to 
frame a theory from one class of phenomena, extend to 
another class which it does not fit^ and excuse himself 



* See Lloyd Morg»n*f CoaiparatiYe P^ohologjr, obspter Msaor/ 
{q AnimaU. 
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by saying that if we can not make it fit it is because 
ultimate facts are inexplicable."' The class of phe- 
nomena which the assodationist school takes to frame 
its theory of the ego are feelings unaware of each other. 
The class of phenomena the ego presents are feelings of 
which the latter are intensely aware of those that went 
before. The two classes do not ^ fit^^ and no exercise 
of ingenuity can ever make them fit No BhufflAng of 
imaware feelings can make them avrare. In another 
place Ph>f . James says : ^ This inexplicable tie which 
connects the feelings^ this * something in common ' by 
which they are linked and which is not the passing 
feelings themselves^ but something .^permanent' of 
which we can * affirm nothing ' save its attributes and 
phenomena, what is it but the metaphysical substance 
eome again to life f 

Ph>f • James's criticism of associationism is certainly 
just and acute, and one can not help agreeing witii 
hiuL But now, what is Prof. James's own theory of 
personality t The passing thought, according to Prof. 
James, is the thinker. Each passing wave of consdous- 
ness, each passing thought, is aware of all that has pre- 
ceded in consciousness ; each pulse of thought as it dies 
away transmits its title of ownership of its mental con- 
tent to the succeeding thought To put it in his own 
words: 

^ Each thought out of a multitude of other tlioughts 
of which it may think is able to distinguish those which 
bekmg to its own ego from those which do not The 
former have a warmth and intimaqr about them of 
which the latter are completely devoid. • . . Each pulse 
of cognitive eonsdousness, each thought, dies away and 
is replaced by another. The other, among the things it 
knows^ knows its own predecessor, and finding it 
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^warm,' greets it, Baying, ^Thou art mine and part of 
the same self with roe.' Each later thought, knowing 
and including thus the thoughts wliich went before, ia 
the final receptacle, and, appropriating them, is the final 
owner of all they contain and own. Each thouglit ia 
thus bom an owner, and dies owned, transmitting what- 
ever it realizes as itself to its own later proprietor. As 
Kant says, it is as if elastic balls were to have not only 
motion but knowledge of it, and a first ball were to 
transmit both its motion and its consciousness to a 
second, which took both up into its consciousness and 
passed them to a tliird, until the last ball held all that 
the other balls had held, and realized it as its own. It 
is this trick which the nascent thought has of immedi- 
ately taking up the expiring thought and adopting it 
which is the foundation of the appropriation of most of 
the remoter constituents of the self. Who owns the 
last self owns the self before the last, for what possesses 
the possessor possesses the possessed. . • . A thing,*' 
Prof. James goes on to say, ^^ can not appropriate it- 
self — ^it IS itself; and still less can it disown itself. 
There must be an agent of the appropriating and dis- 
owning ; but that agent we have already named. It is 
the thought to whom the various ^constituents' are 
known. That thought is a vehicle of choice as well 
as of cognition, and among the choices it makes are 
those appropriations or repudiations of its own. But 
the thought never is an object in its own hands. It 
... is the hook from which the chain of past selves 
dangles, planted firmly in the present . . . Anon the 
hook itself will drop into the past with all it carries and 
then be treated as an object and appropriated by a new 
thought in the new present, which will serve as a living 
hook in its turn. 
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^ To illustrate by diagram, let A, B, and stand 
for three 




aoocessave thoughtSy each with its object inside of it 
If B's object be A and Cs object be B, then A, B, and 
C wonld stand for three pukes in a oonsdoasness of 
personal identity.*' 

Like the assoeiationists. Prof. James looks for per- 
sonality in the function of memory ; like them, he re- 
gards personality as a series, with the only difference 
that he postulates a synthesis of that series in each 
passing thought Each thought has the title to the 
content of previous thoughts, but this momentary 
^ thought does not know itself. The thought can only 
be known when dead, when it has become a content of 
a succeeding wave of consciousness. In short, Prof. 
James seems to think that personality is a synthesis of 
a series, and that this synthesis is not conscious of itself. 
We see at once that dthough Prof. James attacks so 
Taliantly and justly the association theory, he himself 
falls into an error no less flagrant— he omits from his 
account of personality the fact of self -consciousness. 

Kill, in starting with a disconnected series of sensa- 
tions and ideas, could not see how that series could 
possibly become synthetiaed and conscious of itself as 
such, as a series, and he was compelled to fall back in 
that refuge of ignorance, the unknowable, placing this 
synthetie consdous activity into a noumenal world, but 
lie at least clearly saw that personality requires self- 
conscioBsness. Frol James, however, while accounting 
for the synthetic nde of the ^pure ego^*' totally omits. 
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the self -conscious side of personality. Ho even em- 
phasizes this lack of self -consciousness in the passing 
thought^ the present personal thinker. ^ All appropria- 
tions," he says, ^^may be made to it, iy a thought not 
at the moment immediately cognised by itself." If, 
then, the passing thought can be known only as content, 
cbn there possibly be self -consciousness at all t Accord- 
ing to Prof. James the passing thought with its syn- 
thetized series of contents can be known only as objecti 
but then the consciousness of an object is not self-con- 
sciousness. Where, then, does the fact of self-consdous- 
noss come in! Self -consciousness can not be in the 
mere object-consciousness, for in it the object occupies 
the whole field of mental vision, and, besides, the ob- 
ject content is but the material, the inheritance of 
former dead owners. Self -consciousness, again, is not 
present in the passing thought, for the passing thought, 
according to Prof. James, ^caii not own itself"; nor 
can self -consciousness be in the succeeding thought, for 
then the previous thought has already perished, and it 
is now another thought that is conscious of the thought 
gone--a state that can in no wise be self-consciousness; 
it is rather other -consciousness. How, then, is self-con- 
sciousness possible t Prof. James attempts^ to escape 
from the difficulties by making the thoughts feel 
^^ warm," but surely ^ animal warmth " advances us 
very little toward a clear comprehension of the ^^pure 
ego." A warm thought, whatever it may mean to 
Prof. James, is as much an object as a cold ihou^t. 

The fact is that Prof. James, in asserting that the 
present passing thought or the present moment of con* 
sciousness lacks knowledge of itself, seems to have for- 
gotten his own distinction of the two kinds of knowl* 
edge — ^knowledge about and knowledge of acquaintance. 
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The blind man who knows the theoiy and laws of light 
has knowledge about, but he sadly lacks the most essen- 
tial knowledge— knowledge of acquaintance; he does 
not know what the sensation of light is in itself — that 
isy he has mediate bat not immediate knowledge. Now 
the most that Prof. James can claim is that the present 
thought lacks knowledge about, but it nevertheless does 
possess knowledge— knowledge of acquaintance. Prof. 
James, however, is not altogether imaware of it, for in 
asserting that ** the present moment is the darkest in the 
whole series," he also tells us that ^ it may feel its own 
immediate existence," but he hastens to qualify this last 
^atement of his by adding, ^hard as it is by direct in- 
trospection to ascertain the fact" Even if it be granted* 
that Prol James did keep in mind the two kinds of 
knowledge, and denied to the passing thought only 
knowledge about, he is still in the wrong; for self -con- 
sciousness partakes of the two kinds of knowledge : it is 
both knowledge about and knowledge of acquaintance. 

A close examination of the two theories diows that 
neither the bundle of associationism nor Prof. James's 
pasnng thought gives us a true account of personality. 
The ^pure ^;o" or personality is not a series, for a 
disconnected series can not possibly make a unity a 
person; nor is personality a mere synthesis of passing 
thoughts, for there may be synthesb or memory in each 
passing wave of consciousness and still no personality. 
The consciousness of a dog, of a cat, may fully answer 
Frot James's description of the ^pure ego." The 
central poirU qf the ego or qf pereonaUty Uee in the 
fad qf the thought knowing and criUcaUy C(mtroOing 
iteeff in ihe very proeeee qf thinking^ in the very nuh 
ment qfthat thoughte eanetence. 

Tret James it certainly wrong in asserting that in 
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personality the pafidng thought doee not know itself in 
the moment of thinking. He seems to assnmo that the 
knowledge of an object and the knowledge of that 
knowledge require two distinct pulses of consciousness, 
two distinct thoughts ; but, as we pointed out above in our 
discussion, if this were the case self -consciousness would 
have been an impossibility. The fact is that the knowl- 
edge of an object and the knowledge of that knowl- 
edge do not require two distinct moments, but only one 
and the same moment Once a thought has come to 
assert ^I feel," the knowledge and the feeling constitute 
one and the same thought The pure ego, the ^1^ 
taken by itself means consciousness of consciousness. 
What the ^ I " asserts is that there is present conscious- 
ness of consciousness. ^I feel" means that tliere is 
consciousness of a feeling along with consciousness of 
that consciousness. The ^^ I know, and I know that I 
know," and the ^^ I know that I know that I know," and 
so on, do not require so many separate thought-moments^ 
but only one and the same moment of self -consciousness. 

Prof. Jameses defective analysis of personality 
seems to be the result of his imperfect discrimination 
between the present moment of consciousness and the 
present time-moment It is this want of discrimination 
between the two moments that underlies the ideal 
structure of Hegelianism; and although Prof. James* 
kicks vigorously against Hegel, he still can not free 
himself from tiie influence of that great dialectician. 
Prof. James, in fact, is a Hegelian at heart 

Moments, H^^l tell ns, f are in a continuous flux ; 
the nov) and the here^ the this and the tfuU^ change with 

* See JamesV essay On Some Hegelismti. 

t See H^'f Pbftnomenologie, ebapter Die sinnliobe Qewissheit . 
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each coming moment No sooner doee the moment of 
eonfldonsness podt its now^ than the moment is changed 
and the notffttinuont to be something different Thene- 
gati<m lies on the veiy face of the moment's affirmation. 
The moment of consciousness taken in its immediacy can 
not know itself, because it n^ates itself in the veiy act 
of its affirmation. **Ze moment <niJ6 parte e$t dfjd lain 
de mai.^ It is partly this consideration that Prof. James 
has in mind when he declares that ^ the present moment 
of consciousness is the darkest in the whole series.^ 

Before we proceed further with our discussion it 
would not be amiss to point out the fact that Prof. 
James is also guilty of confounding two widely different 
moments : the |>resent moment of consciousness and the 
present moment of self -consciousness. This is, in f act, 
implied by his whole theory of the passing thought with 
no self -consciousness to back it ; and this confusion of 
the two moments is especially clearly reyealed in the 
^darkness of the present moment of consciousness.^ 
Ph>f • James means by the present moment of conscious- 
ness the present thought, the present thinker — ^that is, 
the present moment of self -consciousness. Now, even if 
it be. granted that the present moment of consciousness 
be ^ the darkest in the whole series,'' the present moment 
of self-consciousness is certainly the brightest of alL 

Turning now to the Hegelian fiux fallacy— a fal- 
lai^ committed by many a philosopher and psycholo- 
gist — we find that two qualitatiyery different moments 
are lumped together into one^ namely, the present 
time moment and the present moment of conscious- 
ness. While in the schema of objective time the pres- 
ent moments are in a continuous flux, the present mo- 
ments of consciousness are far from being in a parallel 
inc e ssant change. The moments in the sdiema of time 
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11^7 go on flowing, bnt the present moment of con- 
scionsnesA may still remain nnchangcd ; nay, it is even 
fnlly oonceiyable that a present moment of consdonsness 
should fill a whole eternity. The radical difference of 
those two moments is well illustrated in the popular 
story of the monk, who happened to listen to Uie song 
of a bird from paradise for but a single moment and 
found that meanwhile a thousand years had passed 
away. 

The present moment of consciousness does not 
change with the change of the present time moment; 
the two moments are totally different in their nature. 
Now the moment of consciousness not being a time 
moment, not being in a continuous flux as the latter is, 
may include as well its own consciousness, and thus be 
a moment of self -consciousness ; and as a matter of fact 
a present moment of self -consciousness does include the 
knowledge of the present moment of conspiousnesa 
witliin the selfsame present moment. 

Prof. James passes a severe criticism on Hume for 
not making his ego-bundle a little more of a decent 
whole; he censures Hume for denying the synthetic 
tnity of the pure ego. On similar grounds may Prof. 
James be criticised for not making his evanescent 
thinker a little more of a decent person ; he may be 
censured for not seeing that knowledge of the con- 
scious moment within the very present moment of con- 
sciousness ; in other words, that self -consciousness is of 
the very essence of the pure ego. 

1^ central point of perwnaUty is ^e^-oonacioui' 
ness. A series of moments-consciousness cognized aa a 
unity or synthesis of many moments in one thought, or 
by one thought, is not at all an indispensable prerequi- 
site of personality. We can fully conceive an etenial 
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moment of Mlf-oonflcionsness with no preceding mo* 
ments to syntbetize, and still such a moment of self- 
conBcioosness is no doubt a personality. An ego of 
snch a type is not constituted of a series of moments, 
and bas tlierefore neitber memory nor personal iden- 
tity ; and still such an ego is a person, and possibly the 
most perfect of persons, smce tbe personality, independ- 
ent of all time, is completely syntbetized by tbe very 
nature of its self-conscious being. We can again con* 
omve a being with distinct* pulses in each moment of 
•elf -consciousness. Each pulse of consciousness, how- 
ever, being a moment of self -consciousness, is certainly 
of the nature of personality. We have here an ob- 
jective series of moments of self -consciousness, origi- 
nating from the primitiye life consciousness, but each 
moment remaining distinct in itself, not owned, not 
synthetized by tlie succeeding moment of self-con- 
sciousness. Tliis type of self -consciousness has a series, 
but no synthesis, no memory, no personal identity. 
On the other hand, there may be a series of pulses of 
oonscionsncss, tliere may be memory, tliere may be a 
synthesis of all the preceding moments in each pass- 
ing moment of consciousness, and stQl if there is 
no self -consciousness such a consciousness is certain- 
ly no personality. Keidier a connected series of 
moments nor tlieir synthesis is of the essence of per* 
sonality; it is only consciousness of consciousness, the 
knowlec^ of consdonsness within the same moment 
of consciousness; in short, it is only the moment of 
•elf-consciousness that makes of a consciousness a per- 
Mmality. 

Conadousness and self-consciousness may hypothet* 
ieaUy be anraoged in the following series of stages or 
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L Demdtary consciousness. In this type of oon* 
•donsness there is no connection, no association, be- 
tween one moment of consciousness and another; there 
is certainly no synthesis of moments, and consequently no 
memory, no recop^tion, no self -consdoasncss, no person- 
ality. This type of consciousness may hare its repre- 
sentatives in tlie psychic life of the lowest invertebrates. 

IL Synthetic consciousness. In this type of con- 
sciousness there is synthesis of the preceding moments in 
each passing moment, but there is no recognition. For- 
mer experiences are reinstated in consciousness, but they 
are not recognised as such. Instinctive consciousness 
falls naturally under this type of mental activity. Mem- 
ory is certainly present, but it is objective in its nature ; 
it exists only for the observer, not for the individual con- 
sciousness itself. The subjective side of memory, the 
projection of the present experience into the subjective 
past of the present moment consciousness, is wanting; 
and, of course, it goes without saying that the synthetic 
consciousness has no self -consciousness, no personality. 

III. Beoognitioe consciousness. In this type of con- 
sciousness there is not only an objective synthesis of 
the preceding moments in each moment of conscious- 
ness, but there is also present a subjective synthesis.* 
Former experiences are not only simply reinstated in 
consciousness, but they are also recognised as such. 
This type of mental activity may be represented by the 
consciousness of the higher vertebrate animals. There 
is here memory, there is the projection of the present 
into the subjective past, there is recognition, but there 
is no self -consciousness, no personality. 



* It is thU type of coMoiootneit that answan Ph>£. Jsmit't ds- 
icription of pewooalitj. 
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IT. DemdUiry 9elf<on9dou9nM8. This type of self- 
consdonsness has no synthesis in each present moment 
of tlie preceding past moments of self •consciousness. 
Such a form of consdonsness may be regarded as a 
series of independent, instable personalities coming like 
bubbles to the surface of consciouflness and bursting 
^thout leaving any marked trace behind them. It is 
evident that this type of perBonality, although it has a 
aeries of moments^ has no memory of that series, nor 
has it any personal identity. 

y. SyniheUe s^-oanscwumeas. This form of self • 
consdonsness has a series of moments, and all the mo- 
ments in the series can be included in and owned by each 
present moment of self -consciousness. The moments in 
the series are intimately linked and intertwined. Each 
moment synthetizes, owns, knows, and controls the pre- 
ceding ones. This type of consdonsness possesses syn- 
thesis, reproduction, recognition, persondity, personal 
identity, and is represented by man's mental activity. 

VL The eternal moment of self-consciouenese. In 
this form of self-consdousness there is no series; it is 
but one moment Memory and personal identity are 
not present because they are superfluous, since there is 
no preceding series to synthetize. This type of per- 
sonality may transcend the synthetic personality, as the 
former may contain the whole content of all complete 
lines of series in one eternal moment of self-consdous- 
ness. This form of self-consdousness may be considered 
as the pure type of personality ; it is the perfect person.* 

* I innit»how«T«r,«dd that this kit type of p^rponalitjr b parti/ 
linwthrticd,iKi if I tnmgfat it hers it was fimplytoemphsfise the 
pQM sqMOt of p«wiiaUt/. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THB SLBHENT8 AND STAGES OF SUBOONSOIOUSNESS. 

Fbom the standpoint gained in oar discussion on 
personality or the ^ pnro ego '' we can once more tnm 
to the study of the secondary self. The secondary or 
subconscious self must not be r^^arded as an individual ; 
it is only a form of mental life, and as such may belong 
to one of the three types of consciousness. It may be 
. desultory, synthetic, or recognitive. The secondary 
consciousness is recognitive at its highest, desultory at 
its lowest. 

The subconscious self is a co-ordination of many 
scries of moments-consciousness. In the subconscious- 
ness series of moments-consciousness form groups, sys- 
tems, communities, clusters, constellations. This co- 
ordination of series, however, can be dissolved; each 
separate series again can be broken up into its constitu- 
ent moments, which may be endowed with a conscious 
tendency to reunite at a stated interval. The content 
of the isolated moment is not any more represented in 
the moments of the other series, and is not therefore 
known or cognized by them. The inhibited content 
knowledge or object consciousness has not disappeared ; 
it is still present in the dissociated moments, and caa 
be revealed by different methods. 

Syntheais and catalysis of rnamenis-consoiaume^B 
are at the heaH of the subcoMciauM. 

801 
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The catalysis of moments-consciousnesB is often 
bronght about by psychic stimuli under the conditions 
of SQggestibility— conditions that favour a dissociation 
of the primary from the secondary consciousness. Once 
this dissociation is effected, a catalysis of the constella- 
tions of moments-consdousness constituting the sub- 
consciousness may be produced by suggestion and by 
other means. A dissociation of consciousness may be 
effected by the impression of a very powerful stimulus, 
such as a strong shock. The conditions of suggestibil- 
ity—conditions that fayour disaggregation of the upper 
from the lower consciousness, conditions that lay bare 
tiie subconscious self to the influence of external stim- 
uli — are here brought about by the overpowering in- 
tensity of the stimulus. An intense, overpowering 
shock limits the activity of tiie voluntary muscles— fre- 
quently paralyzes them momentarily, and sometimes for 
an appreciable period of time fixes the attention on the 
impression to the exclusion of aU else, strongly inhibits 
all other mental activity, and narrows the field of the 
upper consciousness — in fact, very often totally removes 
it. The subconscious self thus emerges. 

If the stimulus is too strong even for the secondary 
self, the disaggregation goes still further, the subcon- 
sciousness becomes disaggregated in its turn, and falls 
from the plane of recognitive to that of synthetic con- 
sciousness. With a further increase of the stimulus 
the dissolution goes on further, the disaggregation 
becomes deeper, and tiie subconsciousness falls from 
the level of synthetic to that of desultory conscious- 



Kow, if such a disaggregation of moments conscious- 
ness occurs, whatever may be the cause of it, if the mo- 
ments can not get synthetised, and if new combinations 
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with different psycliic contents are formed, then the 
result is amnesia — amnesia for tliat particular state of 
moment-consciousness. 

We must discriminate between the psychic contei\t 
that may be characterized as the moment-content of 
consciousness and the synthesis of that content It is 
this synthesis of the content that constitutes the nature 
of a moment-consciousness. In short, a moment-con* 
sciousness is content ^im synthesis. 

Psycliic or moment-contents may be represented in 
the synthesis of different moments-consciousness, so 
that while certain moments-consciousness may be en- 
tirely cut off from given psychic contents, other mo- 
ments may be in full possession of all that material. 
Thus there may be loss of mental experience and am- 
nesia for certain states of consciousness, and at the 
same time full presence of tiiat mental experience as 
well as recollection of it in other states of conscious* 
ness. 

Tlie relation of the moments-consciousness to the 
psychic contents and their synthesis by different mo- 
ments-consciousness at different levels of consciousness 
may be graphically represented in the following dia- 
gram: 
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In ihiB diagram the granulated circles a, by c, d^ e^ 
f^gyh stand for the moment-content or masses of 
psychic material, while the nucleated circles A, B, C, D, 
the centres of which form foci for tlie convergent lines 
£rom different moments-content, stand for moments- 
consciousness. A synthetixes a, h^ e^ f; B synthctizes 
a, Cj dj/; synthetizes e^e^ff; and D synt^etizes all 
the moments-content Moment^content e is repre- 
sented in all the moments-consciousness, while the rest 
of the moments-content are represented in different 
combinations in each of the moments-consciousness. 

Furthermore, there may also be communications 
between the moments-consciousness. Some of the 
psychic material directly presented to and synthetized 
by one moment-consciousness may be transmitted to 
and represented in another moment Such is, in &ct, 
Tery often the case. The dotted line that connects A- 
with represents such a relation. 

The moments-consciousness may be connected by 
association of contiguity, so that if one begins to func- 
tionate, the other moment is also set into activity. The 
line connecting B and represents such a relation. 

D represents a moment-consciousness which, al- 
though it synthetizes all the moments-content, is alto- 
gether dissociated from the rest of moments-consdous- 



This stage of sjmthesis may be termed primary 
synthesis, or sjmthesis of apprehension. 

There may be a higher stage of synthesis than the 
one just coniddered, and that is when a moment-con- 
sciousness synthetizes not only moments-content but 
also moments-consciousness. This stage of synthesis 
may be termed secondary synthesis, or synthesis of 
apprehension and reprodnction. 
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The secondary stage of synthesis may be repre* 
sented in the following diagram : 




The moment consciousness E in the diagram is rep- 
resented to be one that possesses synthesis of apprehen- 
sion and reproduction. Such a moment-consdousnees 
may be termed the qmthetic moment-consciousnessi 
becEtuse it is in this stage that synthetic oonsdonsnoss 
of whole series of moments-consciousness first appears. 

The synthetic moment-consciousness may change 
its synthetized moments-consciousness as well as its 
moments-content, but still, from the yery nature of 
tliis type of consciousness, the fluctuations themselyes 
are synthetized in their turn, for each successiye beat 
of synthetic consciousness or each synthetic moment- 
consciousness synthetizes all the preceding moments. 
The beats of synthetic consciousness may be graphio- 
ally represented as follows : 
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Each beat of synthetio consciouBncss is represented 
by one of the concentric circles E, Ei, Es, Es, each sac* 
eeoding circle including all the preceding ones. 

In the moment of synthetic consdoosness, as we 
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know from a previons discuBfiion,* the f onner synthetic 
momentB are merely reproduced, but they are not rec- 
ognised as former, as past It is only an external ob- 
server who occupies a higher plane than that of the 
synthetic consciousness, it is only such an observer 
who can notice the reproduction in the synthetic mo- 
ment There is, then, a higher plane of consdousncsa 
where a new synthesis is effected — diat of recognition. 
This synthesis of recognition is the highest stage that 
mere consciousness, which takes as yet no rooognizance 
of itself, can attain. 

The stages of consciousness and their interoonnec* 
tions in relation to the nature and range of growth of 
the subconscious self are graphically represented in the 
diagram at the bottom of the preceding page. 

«Fm2« Chapter XIX. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THB PHTSIOLOOT AKD PATHOLOOT OP 8UB00N80IOU8KZM. 

The mental proceflses of association and aggrega- 
tion of psychic contents in the synthesis of moment- 
eonscionsness and the including of the moments-con- 
sdonsness in sjmthesis of higher and higher nnities can 
be expressed in physiological terms of cellular activity. 
The structure of the cell and its morphological relation 
to other cells can give us a glimpse into the physio- 
logical processes that run parallel to mental synthesis 
and dissociation. 

The nerve-cell, as the reader knows^ is a nucle- 
ated mass of protopksm highly complicated in its 
structure and organization. The nerve-cell possesses 
many filaments or ^processes,^ all of which, called 
dendrons, branch repeatedly and terminate in a net- 
work of multitudes of fibre-processes representing a 
greater volume than the cell body itself, with the ex- 
ception of a smgle process termed neuraxon, which 
remains comparatively unchanged in its diameter along 
its whole course and sends out but a few branches 
called collaterals. The terminals of collaterals and 
neuro-axons are in their turn split into a comparatively 
small number of branches called the terminal arbori- 
ation. 

If we inquire as to the connection of nerve^cells 
with one another, we find that no nerve-cell is ana- 
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tomically connected with other celk. Eyeiy noiTe- 
cell with all its processoB forms a distinct and isolated 
morphological individual. Eoety nsrve'Odl anatam^ 
icaUy considered is a com- 
pleie unit Tlie processes 
coming out from* different 
nerve-cells do not fuse with 
processes coming out from 
other nerve-cellsy but rather 
interlace and come in con- 
tacty like the electrodes of a 
battery in forming the elec- 
tric circuit Thus neurologi- 
cal investigations point to the 
highly significant fact that 
the connections among the 
nerve-cells are not of an ana- 
tomical, but of a physiological 
nature. Ttie association of 
nerve-cells is not organic^ Init 
functional, 

Nerve-cells with concomi- 
tant psychic moments-con- 
tent come into contact with 
other nerve cells accompanied 
by psychic content by means 
of their fine terminal pro- 
cesses. This association of 
cells forms a group whose 
physiological function has a 
concomitant mental activity 
resulting in some form of 
psychic qmthesis. By means of association fibres the 
groups are oi^ganized into systems^ the systems into 




Kerre-coU of cortex : dr^^ den- 
drons; ik, nearazon; eoU. 
oollatenUs; ord., 
srborisstloD. 
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oomuianitieBy the commiiiiitiet into dnsten, the closten 
^ into oonstelhitioniy and each of the higher, more com- 
plex aggregates is more feebly organized by less stable 
association fibres. The combination of groups into sys- 
tems and of these systems into cinsten and constel- 
lations by means of association fibres haye as their 
psychic concomitants higher and higher forms of men- 
tal syntheses.* Thus momenta-content are synthetixed 
in the unity of moments-conscionsnessy and the latter 
are synthetized in their torn in higher and higher 
unities. 

The simpler, the less complicated a group of nerve- 
eells is, and the longer and more frequent their fine 
processes come in contact, the greater is the tendency 
of that group to form permanent relations ; and the 
same holds true of systems of cells in communities, 
. clusters, and constellations. We may therefore say 
that (As orgamzation cf a system or eonsUUation of 
cdU is inprapoHum to the duration and frequency of 
their €ueociaUve activity. 

Groups of nerve-cells with a more or less stable func- 
tion become gradually organised and form a stable or- 
ganijEation. The more complex, however, a system of 
nerve-cells is, the greater is its instability, and in the 
very hi^est qrstems or constellations of clusters the 
instability readies its maximum. The instability of a 
system is in proportion to its complexity. In the very 
highest constellations the instability is extreme, and there 
is going on a continuous process of variation. Under 

* Ths diflBcolUcs of how * oonglomermlion of objootire units cim 
pofdbly give rise to * anitj in * ejntheeit sre exoellentlj well die- 
en«ed bj Ptot W. Jamee in the ftnt Tolome of his Psjohologj. 
We tske it as • postnlale that the fery uitare of meutel sotirity is 
egnikuU. 
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the action of the slightest external or internal stimnli, 
such unstable systems or constellations lose their equi- 
librium, dissolve and form new systems, or enter into 
combination with other constellations. On the psy- 
chical side we have the continuQus fluctuation of the 
content of attention. The cAaractert^tc trait qfUie 
hiyheat type of psycho-phyeical life wider the ordinary 
etimvU of the envirofiment is a corUinuoue prooeee ^ 
association and dissociation <f consteUaiions. 

As the stimuli increase in their intensity,^ be they 
of an external or internal nature — ^be they toxic, sudi 
as the influence of a poison, or purely mechanical, 
such as the action of a blow, or be they of a purely 
internal psycho-physiological character, such as a strong^ 
emotion — a process of dissolution sets in, and the highest, 
the most unstable, the least oi^ganized constellations of 
clusters are the first to dissolve. With the further in- 
crease of the intensity of the stimulus the dissolution 
goes deeper and extends further — ^the simpler, the more 
stable, the more organized systems become dissolved. 
The psycho-physical content, however, does not disap- 
pear with the dissolution of the system; the content ex- 
ists in the less complex forms of cell-associations, and 
psychically in the simpler forms of mental synthesis. 

The same result may be effected by stimuli of less 
intensity but of longer duration. A durable hurtful 
stimulus is in fact by far the more detrimental to the 
life of cell-aggr^tion. The pathological process of 
dissociation and disaggr^tion may be regarded as a 
function of two factors — of duration and intensity. 

Such a dissociation is not of an organic but of a 
f anctional character. The association fibres that eon» 
nect groups into systems^ communitiesy dusters^ om- 
stdkUions contract. The fine processes (f the nerve^ 
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cdU^ the dendrons^ or (he terminal arborization^ or the 
coUaterah that touch these dendrons^ thue forming the 
elementary group^ retract and cease to come in eontacL* 

ABSodatioD fibres oombining the highest eonstella- 
tioDS are the first to give way ; thej are the latest to 
arise in the course of psycho-physical erolution, they 
are the most unstable, the least oiganized, and are also 
the first to snccomb to the process of dissolution. The 
instabUUy of association fibres is proportionate to the 
compUxitjf and instability qf the joined clusters and 
constdlatians. 

At the first onslaught of inimical stimuli the cell- 
communities combined into clusters and constellations 
by association fibres become dissociated and independ- 
ent of one another. (Tell-communitieSy being more 
firmly organized than clusters and constelkitions, of 
which they are a part, and acting as a more oiganized \ 
whole, resist longer the /urtion of hurtful stimuli The 
association-cells that connect different clustered cell- 
communities contract or retract their fine terminal 
processes, and the cluster is dissolved. As tlie hurtful 
stimuli become more intense, the systems within the 
cell-community, though more firmly organized by asso- 
ciation-fibres than the clusters, withdraw in their turn . 
from the action of the hurtful stimuli. The association- 
cells that combine qrstems into communities retract 
their terminal processes, and tiie result is tiie dissolu- 
tion of tiie cell-community into its constituent systems, 
which have more power of resistance than communities 
of cSells, because systems are &r more stable, far better ' 

* The neiirftzon b not ntnusted S8 a whole: it nutj remain pno- 
tiodlj tUtionary ss ftur ss its whole length is oonoerned. but the 
ftMllB bj oontraeting withdimw the terroinal erborixationt for 
■rfaote dietsocei, and the aame holde true of the dcndrons. 
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organized. As the 8tiinuli rise in intensity the process 
of disaggregation reaches the systems and they fall* 
asunder into groups. With the further increase of the 
intensity of tlie hurtful stimuli the process of disaggre- 
gation affects the group itself, the fine processes of the 
nerve-cell, the dendrons or collaterals and the terminal 
arborization of the neuraxon oarUractf withdraw from 
the hurtful stimuli, as the monocellular oiganism re- 
tracts its pseudopodia from the influence of noxious 
stimuli Thus the groups themselves become disso- 
ciated, and are dissolved into a number of simple and 
isolated nerve-cells. For plan of the organization of 
brain-cells, see Plate Y. 

The following experiment, made at my request by 
Mr. R. Floyd, at tlie Pathological Institute of the New 
York State Hospitals, tends to confirm the theory of 
retractility of the extensions of the ganglion cell proto* 
plasm. 

Fig. A shows the retraction of one of the ganglion 
cells of the cockroach in the living state {BlaUa criet^ 
talis) under the influence of a 
strong toxic reagent, corrosive 
sublimate. The outer circular 
zone indicates the normal vol- 
ume of the cell in the living 
condition, and the retracted out- 
line of the cell indicates the 
reduction of the volume after 
contact with the corrosive sub- 
limate. The protoplasmic net- 
work of the cell having become _ A— Retmct- f ihm 
contracted under the influence ^ngHon C6U bodj^roia 
of this toxic reaxrent, the infer- }^i oockxoach) nnder the 

^^ „^ 4.^ V X J xi_ X influence of » miotioii of 

ence seems to be presented that oomMire fabUniAio. 
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the fibrillffi of the dondrona, and pcrhapB of the axon 
also, which are continuous with the fibrillar network in 
tlie cell-hod}% may become correspondingly retracted. 
Tlie dondrons arc not shown in the preparation, but the 
root of tlie axon with its parallel fibrils continuous with 
the cell-body network is shown at the right-liand side. 

Tliis whole process of dissolution is functional, for 
the disaggregation occurs only in the different forms 
of cell combinations. The cell itself, however, with aU 
its processes remains intact and organically sound. 
With the removal, therefore, of the hurtful stimuli, 
there is once more a tendency, on account of the habit 
ac<iuired from previous combination, to form old asso- 
ciations, and the old relations and functions are gradu- 
ally restored. In sAort, until the process of distoiutwn 
T€ache% the imilvulual eellj the process is not ((fan or- 
ganic btU of a functional character. 

All functional diseases are cases of psycho-physio- 
logical disaggregation, and the gravity of the disease is 
proportional to the amount of dissociation. A func- 
tional disease or functional change is a disaggregation 
of clusters and systems of nerve-cells with tlieir con- 
comitant moments-consciousness and moments-contents. 
This disaggregation consists in the withdrawal of the 
simpler and better organized cell-colonies from the 
more complex systems, and, lastly, in the withdrawal of 
individual cells from tlie group or cell-colony. The 
whole process of dissociation or disaggr^ation is one 
of contraction^ of shrinkage, from the influence of hurt- 
ful stimuli. First, the most unstable association-fibres 
are loosened, and communication is interrupted in the 
clusters forming the highest and most complex con- 
stellations^ and then, as the intensity of the stimuli in- 
creases, the more stable association-fibres are loosened 
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from the systems tliey. connect With die farther in- 
crease of the stimuli tlie process of disaggn^tion de- 
scends still lower, to the elementaiy group formed of 
individual cells ; the cells withdraw tlie terminal pro- 
cesses by which they come in contact with those of 
other cells in the same group* . 

In post-hypnotic states, in cases that go under 
the name of hysteria, in many forms of aphasia, in 
many obscure mental diseases, in many psychic states 
subsequent to groat mental shocks, in many mental 
maladies known as the ^^ psychic equivalent of epi- 
lepsy,"* we meet with cases of different d^rees of 
cell-disaggrcgations, accompanied by all shades and 
forms of mental dissociation or amnesia, forms and 
types which I shall discuss further on. These forms 
may be spontaneous, as in cases of diseases, or they 
may be artificial, as in tlie case of hypnosis. Om 
psycho-pathological process^ hcmever^ underlies ail the 
various forms of functional diseases^ and that is the 
process of cell-disaggregation^ with its concotnitant 
dissociation of moinentS'Oonsciousness.\ 

* See Dr. Van Gieson and Sidifs Epilepsy and Expert Testimony, 
New York State Ho0pit4ils Bulletin, April, 1807. 

1 1 wish here to express my acknowledgment and sincere thanks 
to Dr. Ira Van Gieson, Director of the Pathological Institoto of 
the New York State Hospitals, for hin kind assistance aif<Nrded me 
in the preparation of the accompanying plate. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THB OABB OP THE BBV. THOMAS OASSOV HANKA« 

Impobtaiit as the problem of amnesia is for psychol- 
ogy and psjchiatrjr, no case of amnesia has been studied 
carefully ^d experimented on, so as to bring out the 
inner nature of the subconscious self. Fortunately, a 
very important case of amnesia recently fell under my 
' care and observation. Dr. S. P. Goodbarti of New 

York, in making a clinical examination of a case of 
amnesia and not finding any external signs of organic 
lesion, had the kindness to refer the case to me for 
psychological investigation. Thanks to the scientific 
spirit and excellent facilities for research work at the 
Pathological Institute of the New York State Hos- 
pitak, I was enabled to undertake the work. Dr. 
• Ooodliart was so much interested in the case that he 

\ gave up much of his time to assist me in my psycho- 

I logical investigations of the intricacies of this case. 

This case of amnesia is certainly unique in the 
annals of psychiatry, because it presents such a rich 
store of manifold phenomena bearing an intimate rela- 
tion to many important problems in the science of 
psychology, and especially because no other case widiin 
my knowledge has been so closely and vigilantly 
. watched, so carefully experimented upon, and so many 
momentous results elicited concerning the nature of 
the subconscious. From a clinical standpoint, too, this 
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case of amnesia is of the utmost consequence, on ac- 
count of the methods worked out for the diagnosis of 
different types of amnesia. From a practical them- 
pontic standpoint the case can not but be of the highest 
interest, because of the psjcho-therapeutic methods 
first worked out and applied by me to this case in order 
to effect a complete cure. 

I give here but a vexy brief outline of this ex- 
tremely interesting case, since a full account of it, 
togetlier with a discussion of the methods used and tlie 
results arrived at, will appear in the State Hospitala' 
Bulletin, published by the New York State Hospitals. 
For our purpose, meanwhile, a short account of the caso 
will suiBce to reveal the presence and the nature of tho 
secondary self, to work out tlie different forms of sub- 
conscious states, and to classify the different types of 
amnesia to which these states may give rise. 

The following is a brief statement of the case : 
The patient, Rev. Thomas C. Hanna, of Plantsville, 
Conn., twenty-five years of age, is a man of extraor- 
dinary abilities and high aspirations. He has an ex- 
cellent university education. He has a good family 
history, free from any taint of d^;eneration. He is 
possessed of a vigorous, healthy constitution and of a 
strong power of will. On April 15, 1897, Mr. Hanna 
met with an accident ; he fell from a carriage, and was 
picked up in a state of unconsciousness. When the 
patient came to himself he was like one just bom. Ho 
lost all knowledge acquired by him from the date of 
his birth up to the time of the accident He lost all 
power of voluntary activity, knew nothing of his own 
personality, and could not recognise persons or objects. 
He had, in fact, no idea whatever of an external world. 
Objects, distance, time did not exist for hinu Hove- 
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I ments alone attracted his involuntary attention, and 

I these he liked to have repeated. Nothing remained of 

.1 his post life^ not even a meaningless word, syllable, or 

! articulate sound. lie was totally deprived of speech. 

Ue had lost all oomprohension of language. The con- 
1 vorsation of the people around him was to him nothing 

I but sounds, without any meaning. He had lost all sense 

j * of orderliness in his responses to the calls of Nature. 

I The patient was smitten vrith full mental blindness, with 

the malady of complete oblivion. Impressions coming 
to him from the external world had lost their meaning ; 
the patient did not know how to interpret them. He 
was like a newborn babe. The patient opened his eyes 
on a fresh world. Impressions received by his sense 
ofgans kept his attention busy in the elaboration of his 
new world of experience. He did not know, could not 
recognise anything from his former life. No object, 
no person, however intimate and near, awakened in him 
even the vaguest sense of familiarity. 

The patient had to learn all over again. He soon 
regained the use of his voluntaiy muscles from invol- 
untary movements and instruction. He learned to use 
his arms and legs in walking and working, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of objects and their distance ; he 
no longer attempted to seize his own image in the mir- 
ror, no longer stretched out his hand to grasp distant 
trees or far-off shining lights. He learned to know 
different articles of food ; he no longer ate apple, core, 
and stem, nor did he any more attempt to devour cakes 
of soap given to him. With a strong intelligence left 
entirely intact the patient learned things very quickly. 
• His progress in the acquirement of knowledge was 
•ocb a rapid one that in a few weeks he was fairly able 
to comprehend his environment and to communicate 
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with people. At first he imitated words and phrases 
heard, thinking that this would help him to make his 
wants known to otliers ; then he dropped this method, 
and by systematic imitation of words in connection 
with the objects they indicated the patient learned to 
speak. He also gained a knowledge of reading and 
writing, in a very imperfect way, tliough. In reading, 
he asked for the meaning of Dearly every third word, 
and his writing was like that of a child who had just 
begun to learn the formation of letters. His reading 
was extremely slow, hesitating, and his handwriting 
awkward. He was ambidextrous; he conld write 
equally well with both hands, something the patient 
could not achieve before the accident 

All knowledge of his life before the accident was 
totally goue; all his scholarly attainments, all his 
higher scientific and linguistic acquirements, all the 
memories of his former experience, seemed to have 
been wiped out by the destructive violence of the catas- 
trophe. Persons whom ho once know intimately had 
to be introduced to him again. He could not recognise 
his parents, nor the young lady to whom he was at- 
tached. From a later inquiry it was found that the 
patient lost his sexual instincts. He had no idea of the 
sexual functions and of the difference between men 
and women. The only life experience known to him 
dated from the time of the accident He was prac- 
tically but a few weeks old, and in this brief period of 
time he rapidly passed in his development through all 
the stages an infant passes in its slow growth of years. 

When I first met the patient I found him in a state 
of complete amnesia. To quote from my notes taken 
at that time : 

^H. has absolutely no recollection of any experi* 
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enee preyioos to the accident His former life is com- 
pletely gone from his memory. He has recollections 
only for such events of his life as have occnrred since 
the injury. The patient is like one just bom, a being 
that had just entered into life. Patient says * I know ' 
of events that have occurred since the accident ; of ex- 
periences previous to that time he knows from reports, 
of what * others tell him.' He regards the history of 
lus life before the accident as an experience that had 
occurred within the life of quite a different person. 

** He is but a few weeks old, and no memory of 
his previous life spontaneously occurs to him. The 
accident may be considered as the boundary line sepa- 
rating two distinct lives of the same individual. What 
had occurred in his former life before the accident is 
unknown to the personality formed after the accident 
Two sehei Hem to dwM vnthin 11. One seems to be 
deadened, crushed in the accident^ and the other is a 
living self whose knowledge and experience are but of 
yest^tlay. It seems to be a case of double conscious- 
ness, and the patient is now in a secondary state." 

Such was the cursory diagnosis of the case the very 
first time I met the Rev. Th. C. Hanna, and I was glad to 
find that the diagnosis was fully verified by the results. 

The patient was then examined and tec^ in differ- 
ent ways and was found perfectly normal in all other 
respects. No lesion was found anywhere; no abnor- 
mality could be discovered in his organic or psycho- 
motor life. He was well and healthy. There was not 
the least disturbance in his sense oigans, no sign of 
peripheral or central injury. His sensibility and re- 
actions to sense stimuli were fully normal 

His inteUigence, his power of inference, his acute- 
for distinguishing fine points^ his persistence in 
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carrying od a long and complicated train of reasoning, 
were truly remarkable. Uis sense of number and bis 
perception of form and synmietry were admirable. IIo 
showed the superiority of his mind by his inquisitiTO- 
ness and his great anxiety to learn new things. Al- 
though he had not yet learned (in this state) his frac- 
tionSy nor did he know anything of geometry, he still 
could solve very complicated problems in a simple way, 
.making the best use of the knowledge he acquired. 

The tenacity with which he retained the knowledge 
once acquired was truly astounding. His memory was 
extraordinary, and whatever was mentioned to him once 
was retained by him down to tlio least detail ever 
after. His appreciation of the beautiful was keen ; his 
disgust for the ugly was extreme; he shivered and 
turned away at the sight of deformity. He was ex* 
tremely sensitive to the harmonious. In his morality 
he was as pure and innocent as a child. What strudc 
me especially was his patience, and the total absence of 
any angry moods. The only flaw was the incomplete* 
ness of his acquired material. He asked the meaning 
of the simplest words, did not know the spelling of the 
most commonplace names, and wondered at trite things 
of ordinary life, as if witnessing something unusual, 
something he had ** never seen before,'' to use the pa- 
tient's own words. 

His keen sense of the proportionate, the harmoni- 
ous, and the musical, his delicate appreciation of the 
good and the beautiful, his remarkable logical acumen, 
his great power of carrying on a long train of reason- 
ing, the extraordinary rapidity and facility with which 
he acquired new knowledge, the immediate use to 
.which he put it, the significant fact that in the coarse 
of a few weeks he learned to speak English correctly. 
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\ I pronouncing well and making no mistakea — all that, 

taken as a whole, confirmed me in the conclusion that 
the old personality was not crushed to death, that it was 
only dissociated from the rest of conscious life, and that 
from the subconscious depth into which it sunk it still 
exerted a great influence on the newly formed person- 
ality of tlie patient 

To tap the subconscious self and find whether or not 
the seemingly dead experiences are present there, the . 
patient was asked to relate his dreams. 

^ I have two kinds of dreams," he answered. ^ In 
the one kind the pictures are not clear; I can recall, 
but I can not see them well. In the other kind of 
dreams it is so clear that even now I can see them welL" 
The first kind of dreams, the indistinct ones, were those 
oommonplace dreams of everyday life. They were all 
experiences coming from the patient's life after the ac- 
cident The second kind of dreams, however, proved 
to be of the highest importance ; they were rifts through 
which one could catch a glimpse into the darkness of 
the subconscious life. 

It turned out that the dreams related by the patient, 
and characteriased by him as ^dear picture dreams," 
and afterward as ^ visions," and which we may term 
** vivid experiences," in contradistinction to dreams be- 
ii ing^ faint experiences" if compared to those of the 

I waJdng life, it turned out that these dreams were real 

\ occurrences of the patient's former life now lapsed from 

Ij . his memory. The patient, however, did not recognue 

them 09 pari experieftee$. To him they were extraor- 
dinarily vivid dreams, strange visions, having taken 
place within his present life experience and without tiie 
least hint as to their qualitative pastness. The mean- 
ing of these visions was beyond the patienfa ken. 
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In these visions, incidents, names of persons, of ob- 
jects, of places, were arising from the deptlis of the pa- 
tient's split-off subconscious life, and, reaching the sur- 
face of die upper consciousness, were synthetized within 
the narrowed circle of the patient's waking self. This 
synthesis in memory, however, lacked the element of 
recognition in so far as the life previous to tlie accident 
was concerned. The patient did remember well tlie 
^^ visions," but he did not refer them to his previous life 
history; he regarded them as ^lively dreams.'' The 
different proper names brought up to his memory by 
the ^^ visions " were to him meaningless, so many empty 
sounds which could only bo understood by the experi- 
enced observer, or by his pai-ents, who were acquainted 
Avith all the details of his life. Thus, in one of his 
dreams the patient saw a house on which tlierc was a 
sign with tlie following letters (lie spelled them out) : 
N-B-w B-o-8-T-o-N J-u-N-a He could now make out 
what N-E-w meant, as he had since learned the word 
*^ new," but the meaning of the rest of tlie letters was 
to him entirely unintelligible and unfamiliar. 

The patient's father, who was present at the re- 
counting of the dreams, identified the places described 
by his son, and found that all the names of the places, 
persons, and objects were perfectly correct Mr. Hanna 
not having heard of all that since the accident, re- 
garded these experiences as *^ strange dreams" which 
he could not understand, because he saw in them places, 
persons, and objects which, according to his own state- 
ments, he had ^ never seen before." The patient 
greatly wondered at the comments and amplifications 
the father was making on ^ the visions." When the 
father accidentally happened to mention the name 
^ Martinoe," the patient's amazement knew no bounds. 
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''That 18 the name of a place I passed in mj dream 
(vision),'' the patient exclaimed, ^ bat how do yon know 
it t It is only a dream I " 

Tlie subconscioos memories of the patient were then 
tested by different methods, especially by the method 
which I term ^ hypnoidization." This method consists 
in the following procedure: The patient is asked to 
close his eyes and keep as quiet as possible, without^ 
however, making any special effort to put himself in 
such a state. He is then asked to attend to some stim- 
ulus, such as reading or singing. When the reading is 
over, the patient, with his eyes stQl shut, is asked to 
repeat it^ and tell what came into his mind during the 
reading, during the repetition, or after it Sometimes, 
as when the song-stimulus is used, the patient is simply 
asked to tell the nature of ideas and images tliat en- 
tered into his mind at that time or soon after. This 
method, simple as it is, I find to work wonders, espe- 
cially in cases of amnesia. 

In the case of our patient the hypnoidizadon 
brought forth phenomena of the utmost interest and 
value. Events, names of persons, of places, sentences, 
phrases, whole paragraphs of books totally lapsed from 
memory, and in languages the very words of which 
sounded bizarre to his ears and the meaning of which 
was to him inscrutable — all that flashed lightninglike 
on the patient's mind. So successful was this method, 
that on one occadon the patient was frightened by the 
flood of memories that rose suddenly from the obscure 
subconscious r^ons, deluged his mind, and were ex- 
pressed aloud, only to be foigotten the next moment 
To the patient himself it appeared as if another being 
:took poss e s si on of his tongue. 

The probing of the patient's subconscious self made 
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it perfectly clear that his old and forgotten memoriea 
did not perisli, that they were present to the secondary 
consciousness. 

To be still more sure of my conclusion, I arranged 
with Dr. Goodliart, who assisted me in my psychologi- 
cal examination and investigation of the case, to watch 
for the appearance of **the vision.^ After having 
watched in vain a whole night, we were at last amply 
rewarded for our vigilance ; we were fortunate enough 
to be present at the visitation of one of those ^ viuons.'* 
Dr. Goodhart was taking notes, while I was trying to 
insinuate myself by means of questioning into the pa- 
tient's mind, and lead him on so as to reveal the inner 
working of his subconscious mental states. 

The patient acted out and lived through experiences 
long forgotten and buried. He was in what may bo 
called a ^^ hypnoidio " state. In these hypnoidic states 
moments-consciousness not synthetized within the focus 
of the ego, moments-consciousness dissociated from the 
main stream of personal life, but present to the less or- 
ganized and less focalized life of the subconsciousness^ 
emerge from the obscure depths of the mind in focal- 
ized dusters, in synthetized systems of moments-con- 
sciousness. Outlived personalities with these moments- 
consciousness come to life again, run through in a short 
period the whole cycle of events and actions they had 
once worked through. These outlived personalities 
with tlieir moments-content of consciousness bccomo 
infused with new life activity, only once more to merge 
into the ocean of disaggregated consciousness and to 
give place to new focalization, to new resurrected per- 
sonalities seemingly dead years ago. 

By leading questions, without lus least knowledge 
of it, the patient, as if answering to his own tboughtSi 
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indaoed to toll of his life forgotten in the waking 
state. Tbos the rich store of the aubconscioas self was 
laid bare. Ths amnena wa only far the seff-oansciaus 
teaking personalityj hU not for the aggregated totality 
iff mamefUs-coneeiotisness of the mbconeoious l^fe. 
A week later the patient was transferred, for the 
j|^ sake of further investigation, to the Pathological Insti- 

tute of the New York State Hospitals, and under the 
[; I * influence of psychic and physiological stimuli * fell into 

[ij a state of double consciousness or double personality. 

1 1 ' The old memories, instead of rising in the form of 

% bypnoidic and hypnoidal states, rose to the full light 

^r of the upper consciousness. The ^primary state" in- 

i| eluded the patient's whole life up to the time of the 

\ accident; the ^secondary state" dated from the acci- 

dent, and included all tiie knowledge and experience 
acquired ui that state. In the primary state the patient 
was discussing metaphysics, pliilosophy, theology, and 
even once wrote for me a concise statement on the 
science of pathology ; in the secondary state he did not 
i even know the meaning of these terms. In the pri- 

mary state his handwriting was fine and delicate; in 
the secondary state it was awkward and childish, and he 
could ovX^ print capitals, as he had not yet learned to 
write them. Whatever he did in one state he could re- 
member only when he again passed into that state. The 
events of one state were not known to the patient when 
in the other state. Complete amnesia separated the 
two states. 

In the artificially induced persiBtent alternation of 
the two states, all the primary entered into one synthetic 

* During the whole ooarae of inTattlgatkm sod trcatmeot of the 
esM hjpnoeie was not and oonld not be used. The naaone will be 
gifen in the full report of the case. 
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unity of oonscioosnessy and so also all the secondary 
states. By means of tbe psychic and physiological 
stimuli used by me, two personalities were crystallixed 
in the depths of his subconsciousness and kept alter- 
nating in the upper consciousness. A short intenral 
of complete unconsciousness or of a low desultory con* 
sciousness with full aiucsthesia and analgesia intenrened 
between the two states. This interval lasted fnom one 
to about three minutes. This intermediate state was an 
attack ; it was sudden in its onset, and may be termed 
hypnoleptic.* 

By means of a method used by me — a method the 
value of which seems to me to be inestimable for theo- 
retical and practical purposes — tlie two alternating per- 
sonalities were finally run together into oncf The 
patient is now perfectly well and healthy, and has re- 
sumed his former vocation. 

* A knowledge of the h jpnoleptio fcUto is of the ntmoet ralua 
to thempeutict. A diaoussion of this state will Appear in the StsU 
Hospitals* Bulletin. 

t An account and discussion of the method of cure will be giTW 
in the State Hospitals* Bulletin. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

10BH8 OF 8UBOON80IOU8 8TATS8 AUD TTPE8 OF A1CNE8IA. 

With the case of H. before us, we rotarn once more 
to the diBcusdon of Bubconsciood states and types of 
amnesia. In our analysis of consciousness we arriyed 
at the conclusion that consciousness consists of moments- 
consciousness. A moment-consciousness contains as 
much psychic matter or moments-content as is present 
within one given synthesis of consciousness. Now, the 
subconscious includes within it the sum total of all the 
moments-content and also of all the moments-con- 
sciousness in a condition of indifferent association and 
dissociation. 

I The subconscious is not a selective activity ; it simply 

! -> stands for the sum total of all the moments-conscious- 

ness. In the moment-consciousness, again, selection is 
absent; it is simply a matter of chance what pychic 
! matter shall enter into the synthesis of the moment- 

consciousness. It is only as we reach the higher plane 
I of psychic life characteristic of the primary self, it is 

I only then that we for the first time meet with selective 

activity. The primary self, being an active self-con- 
scious synthesis, is selective in its nature. Out of a 
number of sensations, ideas, and feelings the activity 
of the primary self selects only some, and leaves the rest 
in the background of consciousness. The primary self 
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has its more or less definite, detenninate ontlines tliat 
constitate its personal character. Only material of a J 

certain kind and quality, only moments-content and 1 

moments-consciousness of a definite character fitting | 

into tlie form activity of the self, only sucli material is 
taken up within the circle of its experience ; the rest of ^ 

the material is simply ignored. This leaving out, this f 

ignoring of many moments, ranges tlirough all degrees 
of synthetic actinty, from the laying up of tlie mo- 
ments with a view to further use, from the possibiUty ' 
of synthetizhig the rejected material up to the total 
ignoring of it, when the material is entirely resigned, ^ 
never to be used again because of its total incongruence ] 
with the character of the selective activity or because 
of the weakness within the energy of the synthetic 
agency. Many mental diseases, and especially those 
that go under the collective name of hysteria, have as 
their psychic cause some of those conditions or all of 
them in different combination and in various degrees 
of intensity. 

This ignoring of mental material, ran^g through 
all shades and degrees, and also the selective synthetic 
agency, having different degrees of weakness in Hie 
energy of its intensive and extensive activity, give rise 
to dissociation of mental states, to disaggregation of 
synthetized moments from those that were not taken 
up in that particular synthesis that constitutes for the 
time being the patient's principal individuality. All 
the types and degrees of amnesia depend on the na* 
ture and degree of such dissociation or diBint^;ration. 
Where the dissociation is incomplete the amnesia will 
also be incomplete. 

Moments-consciousness as well as moments-content 
may drop-out from the uniQr of the synthetic c(»i- 
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8cioii8ne88 and produce forgetfulness or amnesia. In 

aach a kind of amnesia, however, the gap formed is 

• felt and appreciated by consciousness as a gap. 

Glimpses of memory come back and disappear again ; 

the forgotten moments tend to recur times and again. 

I : The range of such an amnesia varies greatly, from 

simple forgetfulness of some few details to the oblivion 

of many important events. This type of amnesia may 

I j . be cliaracterized as reproducUve^ or recurrent. 

Where the dissociation, however, is complete, the 
amnesia in regard to the diBaggr^ted new synthetized 
material is totaL Under conditions that bring about a 
'! disruption in consciousness tiie whole moment of syn- 

[j ! thetic self -consciousness may in a disaggregated form 

^ j j faU into tiie r^on of desultory moments-consciousness, 

> ! . and very frequently witii a tendency to combine and 

; I > emerge at the first favorable opportunity to tiie sur- 

I ' * face of the primary consciousness. Meanwhile, another 

[ I series of moments-content and of moments-conscious- 

! ! ' ness rise to tiie level of the upper consciousness and 

become synthetized in another different moment that 
takes the place of the disaggregated one. Between the 
^ two moments there is a break, a gap ; fragmentary re- 

production of the one by the other is not imposdble ; 
if induced by certain methods, the recognition element 
may be present, but may also be totally lacking. This 
form of amnesia may be termed irretraceable. 
• Many of the former moments consciousness and 

moments content may come up in this newly formed 
moment consciousness, still the moment, on the whole, 
is a new and different ^nthesis. Hence we may say 
that trretraceaiie amneeia ie thepoeeible mantfeetatian 
qf ike phmawhefM qf doMe caneoioueneee. 

We may put it down at a law, that the^ degree qf 
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amnesia is proportional to the amount of psycho^ 
physiological disaggregation. 

The psjroho-physiological proceea of dissolution may 
extend still further and deeper. From a disaggrega- 
tion of systems of moments-consciousness the process 
may pass into a disintegration of tlie moments-content 
themselves, and tlie amnesia tlien is absolute ; for a 
disintegration of the moment content itself practically 
means a total loss of that pychio content and the 
impossibility of its reinstatement in the synthesis of 
moment consciousness. 

The physiological side of amnesia is to be found in 
the disaggregation of clusters of cells into their con- 
stituent systems and groups. This disaggregation is 
due to the violent, hurtful impressions of strong stimuli 
that effect a contraction of those systems and groups 
joined by association fibres into clusters. Under tlie 
influence of some strong injurious stimulus a whole 
system or group may withdraw from a constellation of 
co-ordinate systems of cells, but in such a way that Uie 
contraction is effected only in relation to some of the 
systems— that is, only some of the association paths get 
interrupted, while through other paths the system still 
stands in connection with the cluster or constellation. 
There will, of course, be amnesia, but it will be of a 
vacillating, unstable character, because tlie connection 
of the disaggregated system can be effected in an indi- 
rect way through other systems. Such amnesia will be 
reproductive. The easiness with which this reproduc- 
tion can be brought about is in inverse proportion to 
the extent of disaggregation effected, in inverse pro- 
portion to the number of interrupted association paths. 

If, however, the system has contracted completely, 
and has fully withdrawn from the duster of systems so 

IG 
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that all aModation paths are interrapted, the reBolt ia 
complete irretraceable amnesia. 

In irretraceable amnesia the system that has with- 
drawn is perfeetlj sound, only it possesses gronps of 
cells of a less complex nature, and the former connec.- 
tions can be again reinstated under faTorable circum- 
stances. Should, however, the hurtful stimulus be of 
such a nature as to destroy a whole system of cells, 
then the anmesia effected is ab^cluie. The connections 
can not any more be reinstated, because the system 
itself is destroyed. 

The process of disaggregation setting in under the 
action of strong and hurtful stimuli is not something 
new and different in kind from the usual ; it is a con- 
tinuation of the process of association and dissociation 
'normally going on in the higher constellations. The 
one process gradually passes into the other with the 
increase of the intensity or duration of the hurtful 
stimulus. Both processes are of one and the same na- 
ture. A further continuation of the process of disag- 
gregation passes into that of cell destruction, which, 
accepting Dr. Ira Van Oieson's terminology of cell 
disintegration, may be characterized as cytoclasis.* 

The process may be represented as follows : 



Cytoclatit 




Pflychologically, we find that different degrees of 
amnesia shade into each other imperceptibly, and that 
between the two extremes — namely, that of normal 
foigetfulness and that of absolute amnesia — ^there exists 

• 8m Dr. Tan Oiami's article, Ths Toxio Bads of Keuial Dis- 
State Hospitals' BulleUn, Na 4. 
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a w]iole uninterrupted series of gradations of amnesia^ 
forming a continuous progression. 

This may graphically be represented aa follows : 



Forgttfulntt md RtctM [ Rtproductivt | lfrttr>o»mbl» [ Abtoltitt 

Amnttia 



We may now co-ordinate the two series and graph- 
ically represent them by two parallel lines:* 



Attocifttion and Dittociation 




ForgttfulntM and R teal I | Rtproductiv | IrytntcobU | Abtoliitt 

^ ; ^ Amnatia — ^ 

Normal * " 

In reproductive or recurrent amnesia the patient 
must make a special effort to bring out the dissociated 
experiences, and the strength of the effort is proper- 
tional to the amount of dissociation. In irretraceable 
amnesia the patient can by no effort of will bring back 
the lost memories, but they emerge under artificial con- 
ditions, such as in the state of hypnosis or in the induc- 
tion of slight hypnoidal states, when isolated ideas and 
sensations, fragments of experiences^ without being 
recognised as past, emerge to the surface of conscious- 
ness ; also in hypnoidio states, when all the memories 
are found to be present The case of Hanna is a fair 
example. In the hypnoidic states, as the ^vision 

* The phynioloj^cal process of association and dissociation ooi^ 
responds to the psychological process of forgetfulness and recall; 
the process of disagyrregation, to the forms of reproductira and irra* 
tnMieiible amnesia. Cjrtoclasis is concomitant with abaolata amnffia 
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dreaiii^^ the patient proved to know everything he 
had forgotten in his seemingly normal waking state. 

In absolute amnesia^ however, there are no means 
by which the lost memories may be restored ; no psychic 
condition can reinstate them in consciousness. They 

- are gone and lost, never to retom; they are utterly de- 
stroyed. 

From a practical dinical standpoint it is of vital 
importance to make a differential diagnosis as to the 
kind of amnesia. In a case of amnesia with no possi- 
bility on the side of the patient^ no matter how strong 
the efforts are, to bring up the lost memories^ it is of 
the utmost importance to find out whether it is a case 
of irretraceable or a case of absolute amnesia, as the 
prognosis and treatment in each one of the two nuda- 
dies are totally different. • To make such a diagnosis, 
the subconscious must be tapped by means of different 
methods. 

The clinician, the alienist, must bear in mind that a 
case fifamnenOf where the loH memories lie beyond the 
control of the patient^ may he irretraoeaUe^ dieaggrega- 
iive^ and fherffore etiraUej or aJml/ute^ cytodaetic^ and 
therefore oompUtdy incurable. 

Turning now to irretraceable or disaggregative am- 
nesia, we find that hypnotic, hypnoid,* hypnoidic, and 
hypnoidal states reveal the presence of lost memories 

~ in the depths of the subconscious self. Memories 
which the upper personality is unable to recall, and 

^ By the term ** bypnoid ** I indloate the ooezietenoe of two or 
mon folly independent fanctioning oonetelUtions of moments-- 
eoosoloQsneWv eiiob as it preeented in the phenomena of Mitomatio 
writing Mid of hysteria. An experimental stody of cases of hypnoid 
states and the method of their complete and permaneot cars will 
appear in The State Hospitals' Bulletin. 
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which seem to be altogether obliterated, suddenly 
emei^ to the surface of consdousness with the re- 
moval of the upper layers of mental activity. In 
hypnosis the removal of the waking consciousness is 
followed by a state of high reflex suggestibility char- 
acteristio of the indefinite nature of the secondary sell 
In the hypnoidic state such suggestibility is absent, be- 
cause another quad-personality eniei^ges with a more 
or less definite character, a personality that is inac* 
cessible to direct suggestion. The hypnoidic state, 
however, is amenable to indirect suggestion. By means 
of indirect suggestion it is even possible entirely to re- 
move this hypnoidic personality, and have it replaced 
by another one, whidi in its turn may be treated in 
like manner. 

The character of the hjrpnoidic individuality is some 
outlived phase of the patient's personal life. Such 
states may also be induced in hypnosis, but then the 
hypnoidic state is vague and ill defined. More fre- 
quently tlie hypnoidic state may be fully brought about 
in post-hypnotic or what may be termed hypnonergic 
states. I could effect such an analogous state in my 
somnambulic subjects by post-hypnotic suggestion. The 
difference between the post-hypnotic or hypnonergic 
and the true spontaneous hypnoidic state consists in 
the relation of the subject to external impressions. In 
the hypnonergic state the subject receives external 
impressions directly and refers them to some external 
source. He hears, sees, feels, perceives things that hap- 
pen around him, and frequently carries on very ani- 
mated conversations on different topics. Even in the 
case of post-hypnotic n^^tive hallucinations, the pa- 
tient is still fully alive to other not inhibited sense 
impressions that reach him from all sides. Quite dif- 
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ferent is the true hypnoidic state. The sense organs 
of the patient are closed to the impressions of external 
[I Ji stimnlL He does not perceive anything that takes 

[: || place aroond him.' His environment is that of the 

I past, and in it he lives and moves. Shut up vrithin 

ti I one of his past lives, he remains insendble to the world 

I; " of his objective present If by chance any impressions 

^1 I do reach the subject, they are at once worked into his 

present hallucinatory life experience. If the patient is 
touched, squeezed, pricked, he feels nothing at aU ; he 
is totally ansesthesic and analgesic, and still within his 
^ vision ^ he may be extremely sensitive to pain, shiver 

S^ i; from cold, complain of fatigue, and undergo tortures 

J! of pricking sensations caused by a strong gale blowing 

[) \ I icicles into his face. Of such a nature were the visions 

h !| in the case of Hanna. 

BIj The patient hears none of the conversation carried 

. :! on in his presence. When th^ patient is spoken to on 

[j ,1 subjects not directly related to his resurrected life ex- 

perience, he makes no reply ; he simply does not hear. 
Only when he is addressed on something relating to 
the experience he is passing through, it is only then 
that he makes a reply. He does not realize, however, 
that it is some one else who speaks to him ; his replies 
to questions are to him either answers to his own 
thoughts, or sometimes — a case very rare— he seems to 
converse with some imaginary person within his hyp* 
noidic state. 

No suggestions are taken by the hypnoidic person- 
ality. It is fully rational in relation to the environ- 
ment in which it lives. Thus, in one of his hypnoidic 
states Bev. Thomas C. Hanna lived through a terrible 
accident that happened to him once. He was on Mount 
. Jewett, Pa. The wind blew high. Li^tning rent 
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the sky, thunder crashed overhead. The gale gainod 
strength and became a tempest. Broken branches 
and trees were falling on all sides. ^ There is an old 
woman with a child I ^ he exclaimed. ^ Oh, it is t6^ 
riblel it is terrible!" he moaned. ^Wo must ran I 
we must run! I must drag the woman. Thunder 1 
It is terrible ! Save the woman I I am so cold ! H/ 
heart is so weak 1 Oh, it is terrible 1 We must nrnl 
we must runl'' To my question whether he knew 
Miss C.y the answer of the hypnoidic personality was 
highly interesting and instructive. ^ I)onH know her 
yet — acquainted vrith her a year later. From Mount 
Jewett to her is a year.'' (This was found to be cor- 
rect.) When I suggested to him that his friend S. was 
with liim, he laughed me to scorn. ^ That is impossi- 
ble 1" he exclaimed; *^S. is many miles away from 
here." I asked for the date. He gave the date in 
which the event took place. ** It is August now," he 
said. When I insisted that it was May (the actual time 
when the vision occurrod), the hypnoidic persoiiality 
became impatient, raised its hand, struck the bed with 
great force, and exclaimed: ^^I am sure it is now 
August You can not make me crazy I " 

All that time the patient was sitting up in his bed, 
with his eyes firmly shut, blind and deaf to all impres- 
sions that had no relation to the ^ vision." By indi- 
rect leading questions this particular personality gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and lo ! a new personality appeared 
on the scene — a boy personality. 

The Eev. Thomas C. Hanna became a boy of tldr- 
teen. The scenery changed completely. He was on 
Umbrella Island. It was sunset, it was ^beautiful" 
He was expected for supper, but he was on the water, 
rowing and fishing. 
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On awakening from his hypnoidic state the patient 
remembered the ^^ vision " very clearly ; he could re- 
produce it, as if it were impressed on his mind in im- 
ages of fire. He-oould not recognise the experiences 
of his vision as events that had taken place in his past 
life ; he did not know tliat I or any one else conversed 
with him and led him to give answers ; nor did he re- 
member any of the many statements to my indirect 
questioning he had made in his hypnoidio state. He 
could not remember the answers he gave me* on the 
suggestion tliat his friend S. was with him ; he did not 
know anything of the quarrel wo had about the date ; 
nor did he remember anything of the interesting in- 
formation hegave me about the events of his life, such 
as the (Infirm his acquaintance with Miss C. He could 
only remember, and that with extraordinary clearness 

distinctness, everything that directly related to the 
^ vision ** itself. 

Left to itself the hypnoidio personality tends to dis- 
appear, to fall back into the undifferentiated mass of 
moments-consciousness of the subconscious self, for the 
hypnoidio personality is unstable in its nature. Unsta- 
ble, however, as the hypnoidio personality is, it is in . 
. closer contact with the subconscious life than is the 
'waking self. The hypnoidio personality is in possession 
of facts, experiences, memories, of which the upper 
central consciousness is entirely ignorant Absolute 
amnesia, where there is full destruction of psychic ex- 
perience, is the only type of amnesia that may touch 
the hypnoidio personaUty ; all other forms of amnesia 
are maJadies of the upper self . 

The hypnoidal states are of an entirely different na- 
ture.- They are sudden intrusions of isolated moments- 
consciousness into the upper regions, of the waking 
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personalitj, and can be inducod by post-hypnotic eog- 
gestion, as well as by methods of hypnoidization. like 
the IiypnoidiCy the liypnoidal states are outlived experi- 
ences^ bat, onUke the hypnoidic state, they are not out- 
liyed personalities. The hypnoidal states are bits, mere 
fragments of past experiences. 

In hypnoidal states past, outlived experiences heave 
up into the upper consciousness from the depths of the 
subject's subconscious life. The subject does not wel- 
come these experiences as his own ; he does not recog- 
nise them as belonging to the stream of his consciooB 
life once lived through; they are volcanic eruptions 
from the subconscious life. 

The hypnoidal dificr from tlie hypnoidic states in 
four very important points; 

1. They can be and usually are artificially induced 
by the method of hypnoidization. The hypnoidic.con 
not be artificially induced ; they are always spontaneous. 

2. Tlie upper consciousness takes direct cognizance 
of the hypnoidal states in the moment of their appear- 
ance. The hypnoidic states are not directly cognixed 
by the upper consciousness ; the latter is always absent 
when the hypnoidic states are present 

3. The experience of hypnoidal states is vague, and 
tends to disappear from the upper consciousness the 
next moment after its occurrence. The experience of 
the hypnoidic state is inscribed on the mnemonic tables 
of the upper consciousness in letters of fire. 

4. While the hypnoidic states form complete systems 
of experiences, whole personalities, the hypnoidal states 
are mere bits, chips of past experiences. 

In both states, hypnoidic and hypnoidal, we find, 
however, one common trait, and that is the emei^gence 
of moments-consciousness that may be known and re- 
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called, whether directly or indirectly, by the primary 
•elf. These ezperiencea, aa we pointed out, are not re- 
membered aa paat ; they are not r^rded aa experiencee 
that had taken place within the former life history of 
the patient 

The moat important element of memory — ^namely, 
recognition— ia here totally absent ; for memory is the 
reproduction and recognition of one's past conscious 
experience. Hence, where this recognition element is 
laddng, there true memory is also absent The repro- 
duction of past experience without the element of recog- 
nition, a condition of mind characteristic of hypnoidic 
and hypnoidal states in tlieir relations to the upper con- 
sciousness, may be .termed reoognUive anmesia. 

In contradistinction to this type of amnesia, there 
is another one where not only recognition but eyen the 
synthesis of reproduction is absent Such a type may 
be termed tyntheUe amnena. 
•j:| j Irretraceable amnesia may be recognitiye or syn- 

:|:| I tiietic 

; i I The dissociated moment may come and go, may sud- 

denly emerge, to the surprise of the patient, to the upper 
stream of consciousness, be synthetized, sometimes even 
recognised, and then be lost again. Such a lapse of 
memory may be termed simpU amnesia. 

Where the loss of memory is for events of a certain 

- period, as an hour, a day, a month, or even several 

years, and where all events before and after that gap 

can be recalled, then we have that type of amnesia which 

is characterized as localUed amnesia. 

If the loss of memory ia only for certain systems of ~ 
events, while other events that happened at the same 
time caa be fully recalled, auch a loss is termed sj/item- 
aiued amnesia. nr^r^n]^ 
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When tho lo8t content remains unaltered during 
the whole coarse of the disease, the amnesia is stable. 

If the amnesia sets on at intervals, it \a periodic. 

If psychic states keep on alternating, each one be- 
ing completely amnesic for the other, such as is the 
case in doable-consciousness, then the amnesia is dUer^ 
naUng. 

When the content of memory is continually decreas- 
ing, ending at last in a more or less total loss of it, such 
as we find in general paralysis, then the anmeda upnh 
gresdve. 

The dissociation in consciousness may be in relation 
to sensations. The patient experiences the sensation 
but does not comprehend its meaning. Tliis may be 
termed senaory or j>ercepttud a/rnneeia. This form of 
amnesia may be limited to one or two classes of sensa- 
tions, or may extend to all of them. 

If the amnesia is of one sense, it may be called loeal\ 
if of all of them, total sensory amnesia. 

Where the dissociation occurs in the motor con- 
sciousness or motor centres, the anmesia is motor. This 
type may be again local or total. 

If the amnesia is of the whole life experience, as it 
is in the case of Th. C. H., it may be termed generoL 

If, however, the amnesia is of but a part of life 
experience, as, for instance, in cases of aphasia, or of 
localized anmesia, it may be termed speciaL 

If the cause of the amnesic state is some intense 
mechapical stimulus, such as a fall or a blow on the 
head, the anmesia is traumatic 

Amnesia is toxic when the cause is some extrinsio 
poison absorbed by the organism, as, for instance, in the 
case of alcoholic intoxication. 

Amnesia is autotoaric when the poison that caoses 
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the diseaee is periodically developed by the oi^ganisn 
itself, on aoconnt of its defective working and imper 
feet elimination of waste products. Such cases of am 
nesia may occur in die status epilepticus, in the statei 
of mind that go under the name of psychic equivalent 
of epilepsy, which are found interspersed in the series 
of typical epileptic motor attacks that are accompanied 
by a mental activity that can rise no higher than the 
most elementary deniltory moment-consciousness. 

H amnesia is the result of f atiguOi of nervous ex- 
haustion, or of the instability of central organization, it 
jj I may be termed o^M^nuT. 

i I I Amnesia is etnotional or paihenuUie when the caus€ 

, j j of it is an intense emotion. 

These types of amnissia occur spontaneously in 
many mental diseases, and can also be produced artifi- 
cially by hypnotic suggestion. Whether artificial or 
{ '' I spontaneous, the mechanism of these types is at hot- 

I ' j I tom the same — ^it is a disaggregation or disint^^tioo 

of moments-consciousness. 

Thus there are three types of anmesia, if regarded 
from the standpoint of extensiveness : 
1. Reproductive. 

S. Irretraceable or disaggregative. 
8. Absolute or cytodastic. 

According to intensiveness, tliere are three types o: 
anmesia: 
1. Simple. 
S. Secognitive. 
jj j ; 8. Synthetic. 

:; I According to the lost content, amnesia has six types 

\\ \ .1* OeneraL 

j j S. Special. 

; j I 8. Localixed* 
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4. SjBtemotized. 

'■^'^ III!: 

According to stability or flactootion of content 
amnesia has four types : 

1. Stable. 

2. Periodic. 

3. Alternating. 

4. Progressive. 

Etiologicallj, or according to caose, there are five 
types of amnesia : 

1. Traumatic 

2. Toxic 

3. Autotoxic 

4. Asthenic 

5. Emotional or pathematic 

A summary of all the principal forms of aaboon- 
scious states and of all the typos of amnesia gives the 
following table : 

Forms of subconscious states : 

1. Hypnotic 

2. Somnambulic 
8. Hypnonergic 

4. Hypnoid. 

5. Hypnoidic 

6. Hypnoidal. 

7. Hypnoleptic 
Types of amnesia : 

1. Beprodnctive or recurrent 

2. Irretraceable or disaggregativc 

8. Absolute or bytodastic 
4. Simple 
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6. Recognitive. 

6. Synthetic. 

7. Localized. 

8. Systematized. 

9. Sensory {^^ 

!j! 10. Motor {J^ 

I 1 11. General. 

! 13. Special. 

18. Stable. ' 

14. Periodic 

16. Alternating. 

16. Progreadve. 

17. Traunaatic. 
la Toxic. 

• 19. Autotojdc 
90. Asthenic 
SI. Emotional or patiiematic 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THS OHABACTRB OF THB SITIIOONSOIOUS 8ELP. 

Thb problom that interested me most was to come 
into closer contact witli the sabwaking self. What is 
its fundamental nature ? What are tiie main traits of 
its character ? Since in hypnosis the subwaking self is 
freed from its chains, untrammelled by the shackles of 
the upper controlling self ; smce in hypnosis the under- 
ground self is more or less exposed to our yiew, it is 
plain that experimentation on the hypnotic self will in- 
troduce us into the secret life of tlie subwaking self ; 
for, as we pointed out above, the two are identical. 
Kow I have made all kinds of experiments, bringing 
subjects into catalepsy, somnambulisms, giving illusions, 
hallucinations, post-hypnotic suggestions, etc. As a 
result of my work one central truth stands out clear 
before my mind, and that is the exUxumUnary jpUu* 
ticity of the subwaking %elf. If you can only in some 
way or other succeed in separating the primary con* 
trolling consciousness from the lower one, the waking 
from the subwaking self, so that they should no l<mgor 
keep company, you can do anything you please with 
the subwaking self. You can make its l^pB, hands, any 
limb you like, pnerf ectly rigid ; you can make it eat pep- 
per for sugar ; you can make it drink water for wine; 
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846 THB PSTCHOLOOT OF SUQGBSTIOK. 

fed cold or warm ; hear delightful maaic ; feel pain or 
pleasure; aee oranges where there is nothing; nay, yon 
can make it even eat diem and feel their taste. In 
shorty yon can do.with tjie subwaking self anything you 
like. The subwaking consciousness is in your power 
like clay in die hands of the potter. The nature of 
its plasticity is revealed by its complete suggestibility. 
Unlike clay, however, it can not be hardened into any 
permanent and durable form. 

I wanted to get an insight into the very nature of 
the subwaking self ; I wanted to make personal acquaint- 
ance with it ^What is its perwnal character?'' I 
asked. How surprised was I when, after dose inter- 
rogation, die answer came to me that there could possi- 
bly be no personal acquaintance with it, for the wb- 
waking 9df lacks persanaUiy. Under certain condi- 
j j ' tions a cleavage may occur between the two selves, and 

then the subwaking self may rapidly grow, develop, 
and attain the plane of self -consciousness, get crystal- 
lized into a person, and give itself a name, imaginary < 
or borrowed from history. But this newly crystallized 
i personality is, as a rule, extremely unstable, ephemeral, 

, I |> shadowy in its outlines, tends to subside, to become 

I ; amorphous, again and again gets formed, rising to the 

sur&ce of life, then sinks and disappears for evermore. 
The two selves blend, and once more form one con- 
t idous individuality. 

The foUowing account by an automatic writer* is 
extremely interesting from our point of view. I bring 
! the account in full, as I find it of great value. 

^The experiment,'' writes Mr. A., ^was made- 
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<l the Sooie^ lor P^robkal BcsMtfch, Nofwnber, 1861 
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Easter, 1888, on one day, and, after an interval of 
a week, continaed on three consecutive days. Upon 
the first day I became seriously interested; on the 
second pujszled; on the third I seemed to be enter- 
ing upon entirely novel experiences, half awful, half 
romantic; upon the fourth the sublime ended pain- 
fully in the ridiculous. 

"fibst day. 

^ Ques. Upon what conditions may I learn £(x>m the 
unseen? 

^^ Am. My hand immediately moved, though not to 
a very satisfying issue. 

^ Q. What is it that now moves my pen ? 

"-4. Beligion. 

^ Q. What moves my pen to write that answer! 

**A. Conscience. 

" Q. What is religion t 

^A. Worship. 

«^. What is worship? 

''A. Wbwbwbwb. 

^^ Q. What is the meaning of wb ? 

" A. Win, buy. 

"^. What? 

**-4. Enow(ledge). 

^ Here I knew the letters which were to follow, and 
the pen made a* sudden jerk, as if it were useless to 
continue. 

"C. How? 

""A. '' 

We find here the secondary self emerging from its 
prison, giving unintelligent and unintelligible answers^ 
as one dazzled by the light of day. 

17 ' ■ ■ 
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^SSOOVD DAY. 

! I **Ques. What is man? 

!; i ^'Ans. Fliae. 

i( ! ^Q. What does F itand for? 

ii'::; •*^. Fed- 

**A. le. 

^«. i? 

""A. Ivy. 

""Q. B? 

•*^. dr. 

•*^. e? 

**A. eye. 

** * Fed le ivy dt eye.' 

*^ Q. Is this an anagram ? 
i i •*^. Yea. 

! j ^ Q. How many worda in the answer? 

: i ""A. 4. 

^ This was made out as : 

•Every life is yes.''' 

The secondary self could not stand long the mid- 
day light of the waking consdousness, and plunged 
once more into the depths of the obscure regions, 
whence it came. 

«THIBD DAT. 

^ QueB. What is man ? 

"•^M. SefiHadesbUUes. 

^ Q. Is this an anagram ? 

«*^. Yes. 

^ Q. How many words in the answer ? 

•*Av(6). 

^Q. What is the first word? 

"^A. See. 
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** Q, WLat 18 tlio second word 1 

" ^- 6 6 e. 

'^ Q. Must I interpret it myaelf f 

'*A, Try, ' 

<* Preeontly I got out ; 

* Life 18 the less ahle* 

*'I do not know whether any other interpreto^ 
tion can be given to the letters^ but tliese fulfil 
the requireuienta ; and the aetion of the pcn| ^amU 
ing in the process of interpretation, pointing to the 
letters^ accepting tlie&e and rejecting thoae combina* 
tions, left no donbt in my mind that I had hit the 
meaning. 

'^ B'ut now Iv>m so oHtonUhsdatihs apparently in- 
dependent wiU and intellect man^frnted in farming the 
above anagramfi that it waa not without Bomething of 
awe tliat I put : 

** Q. Who art tliou ? 

''A. Clelia, 

" Q. Thou art a woman t 

"A, Yce. 

** Q. Ilast tliou ever lived upon the earth I 

''A. No. 

" Q. Wilt thou 1 • . 

"A Yes. 

" Q. ^VLen I 

'* A. Six yeara. 

'^ Q' Wherefore doet thon then speak with me 1 

"A E if Clelia el. 

" I made out^ * I Clelia feeh' 
H ^ But upon my asking whether this was right Clelia 

wrote again^ thua^ 

'E if Clelia el, 
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^Q. Is 20 your age? 
**A. 00 (She was eternal). 
"^Q. Then ao what! 
**A. Worda.. . . 
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••FOUKTH DAT. 

^ QtfM. Wherefore doat thou apeak with me t 

^J./i#. (Wavy line. Bepetition and empliaaia): 
Wherefore doet thou speak with mef 

*^ Q. Wherefore dost thou answer me t 

•* A. (Wavy line) Wherefore dost thou answer met 

^ Q. Do I answer myeelf t 

**A. Yes. 

<'^. IsCaeliaheret 

^A. No. 

•* Q. Wlio is, then, now here t 

•*^. Nobody. 

^ Q. Does Clelia exbt ? 

""A. No. 

^ ^. With whom did I speak yesterday t 

** A. No one. 

•* Q. Why didst thou lie t 

«* j1. (Wavy line) Why didst thou lie t 

^ Q. Do souls exist in another world t 

""A. Mb. 

"^ Q. What does M b meant 

•*^. Maybe. 

^ Q. What was the last answer of yesterday again t 

«^. Eif Clelia oeL 

**Le.,*IfeelnoClelia.» 

^ Or the original may have been : 
< I Olelia flee.' 

^ And the 30 meant no, negativing my interpreta- 
tion. 
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1 ^ My pen now became altogether wild, aometimes 

4 affinning and sometimes denying the existence of Cle- 
1 lia, and finally performed as follows : 

* 

I 
i 



^ I wrote ce. and n. c, and placed my pen in the 
middle. It refused to point to either, bnt npon my 
writing * partly each' above, my pen underlined my 
words." 

This case beantifnlly illustrates the evolnlion and 
dissolution — the birth, life, and death— -of the personal- 
ity acquired by the subwaking self. At first the sec- 
ondary subwaking self lacked rationality in its answers ; 
soon it gathered round itself more consciousness, intel- 
ligence, rationality, and even rose for an instant into 
the high plane of self -consciousness ; but there it could 
not maintain itself long, and once more it subsided 
into the obscure regions of subpersonal life, whence it 
emerged possessing none the less memory of what had 
passed before. The subwaking self of the fourth day 
is fully justified in saying that Clelia does not exist 
Who, then, speaks ? Nobody — ^that is, no personality, 
no independent self-conscious being, but only the sub- 
personal, secondary, subwaking self, an unconscious 
cerebration, if you please. 

And still Clelia did speak, Clelia did exist, there 
was a self-conscious being that communicated with Mr. 
A. ; but how could the subpersonal self convey the 
idea that Clelia, the personal being, is not anything 
apart from itself, from the subwaking self t The sub* 
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waking self exists, but Clelia— what is she by herself! 
Kobodj, nothing. The subwaking self in the darkness 
i' i of its impersonality could not grapple with the puzzling 

; problem* Clelia is a reality and still she has no being. 

I I Clelia is the subconscious self, and yet the subconscious 

I ^ self which is still in existence is not Clelia. How solve 

; i this intricate, perplexing problem? The subperponal 

i i self, by its very nature, could not grasp the situation, 

' il and it grew bewildered, and became agitated, and the 

. Ij pen ran riot, now affirming, now denying the exist- 

ence of Clelia, at last assenting to the significant sug- 
gestion ^ ce. and u. c — partly each." The subwaking 
self was helped out from its seemingly insurmountable 
difficulty. 

The subwaking self is devoid of all personal charac- 
ter; it is both subpersonal and impersonal. And 
when it attains the plane of self -consciousness and the 
oonditions are favourable to its remaining there it is 
always roaming about, passing through the most fan- 
tastic metamorphoses, assuming with equal ease all kinds 
of personalities without re/flxd to time, station, sex, 
or age. In automatic writing and kindred phenomena 
the subwaking, subpersonal self is now Luther, now 
Hme. Pompadour, now Mozart, now Charlemagne, now 
Aristotle, Plato, and now an Indian brave or squaw. 
With marvellous plasticity, with ap unequalled placidity, 
it assumes indifferently aU kinds of character and of 
' person, for it has no individuality. This imperson- 
ality of the hypnotic self is clearly revealed in the fol- 
lowing hypnotic experiments performed by me in the 
^ ! ] Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitals ; 

^ : . Mr. Y. F. was brought by me into a deep hypnotic 

} ; condition, and a post-hypnotic suggestion of personal- 

\ ity metamorphosis was given to hiin^ 
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Experimenter. I will wake jon up and you must 
write by the aid of the automatic recorder, ^ I am to 
become Sidis, and Miss B. (the librarian of tlie Inatitutei 
who was then present at the experiments) will be your- 
self, y. F." You will ask her how her health is, how 
she is getting on with her work. Then you will hyp- 
notize her. You must tell her to sit down in the hyp- 
notic chair, and if she does not want to you must com- 
pel her. You must carry out my commands. On 
awakening, you will foi^t everything. (Wakes up.) 

A few seconds later a sudden change passed over 
his all being, and he abruptly turned to Miss R with 

^ How do you do f How are you getting on with 
your worki " 

B. Pretty well. 

SuhjecL Sleep well ? 

B. Yes. 

Sub. Have dreams f 

B. No. 

Svh. Get up early ? 

B. Yes. 

Sub. How early t 

B. About seven. 

Stib. Well, that is better than you used to da Yoa 
used to get up at ten. 

I then walked up to the subject and addressed him 
by his name, Y. F. With a wave of his hand and 
with a half -humourous, half -ironical smile of the num 
who knows better, he pointed to Miss B., sayinf^ ^ This 
is V. F.'' 

lap. Pardon me, what is your name t 

Svb. (with a smile). My name is Dr. Sidis, and — let 
me see— your name is Miss R Will you sit down, 
MissB.? 
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I did not tell the subject to take me for Miss B. 
bat it seems that by the process of exclusion he had t 
take me for that lady. 

Sub. (turns to Miss B.). Now I am going to hyp 
notize you. 

He leads Miss B. over to the hypnotic chair, but a 
she does not want to sit down he pushes her down b; 
force. Miss B. laughs and puts her hands over her face 

Sub. Kow put your hands down and compose your 
sell 

Miss B. langhs. ^ 

Sub. (impatiently). What are you laughing at 
Just concentrate your mind on sleep. 

Miss B. continues laughing. 

Stib. Now what is the matter t 

JEep. I think Mr. Y. F. does not want to be hyp 
notized. 

Sub. (angrily). I have him under my control ; poe 
sibly your standing there might interfere and affec 
him. (Turns to Ifiss B.) Here, now, don't pur» 
your mouth up like that (Miss B. still continues laugh 
ing) What is the cause of all this ? You must no 
allow yourself to get worked up. Sleep, sleep, sleep 
(Then suddenly raises her hand to see whether it i 
cataleptic) 

As the lady began to feel rather uncomfortable, ! 
went up to the subject, passed my hand over his face 
and he at once passed into the usual passive somnam 
bulic trance. 

JSkp. What is your name t 

Sub. Dr. Sidis. 

JSxp. No, your name is not Sidis, but Y. F. Wha 
is your name t 

Sub. Y.F. 
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Later on, when I asked the sobject how he could 
take me for MIbs R, MIbs B. for himaelf, and himself 
for SidiSi he aimply answered : ^ I felt like being Dr. 
SidiSy and there I saw Y . F^ for some reason or other, 
dressed in female attire. I took 70a for Miss B. I 
did not and could not question myself. I was TC17 
angry when you interfered and suggested that Mr. 
y. F. did not. want to be hypnotized. I felt like show- 
ing you out of the room, asking you to mind your own 
bushiees there in the library room, but then I changed 
my mind and simply asked yon to step aside.** 

Dr. H. Deady, Chief Associate in Pathology at the 
Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospital, 
gives the following account of an experiment in pereon- 
idity metamorphoflis performed by me in his presence : 

^ Mr. y. F., the subject, a man as to whose health 
and good (Character I can fully testify, was hypnotized 
by Dr. B. Sidis in my presence. Dr. Sidis gave the 
subject a suggestion thi^ on awakening and hearing 
four raps he should become myself Dr. Deady, and 
that he should take me for himself, for y. F. The sub- 
ject was then awakened. For a few minutes he looked 
perfectly normal ; for more than four or five minutes 
the subject kept up an animated conversation, smoked 
and joked freely. When the conversation reached its 
height of animation and interest, Dr. Sidis gave the 
signal. So faint and indistinct were the raps tiiat they 
would have entirely escaped my notice had I not 
known of tiie suggestion. It seemed to me tiiat the 
subject did not hear the raps, but he did hear than 
after all. A moment later a profound change sudd^y 
passed over his &ce; something was straggling up 
into his mind. At first Mr. y. F. looked as if dased ; 
his eyes lost their natural lustre and ezpressioiiy as 
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if darkneBB set on them, as if the mind became en- 
I, |i; * - shrouded by a dense cloud. A few seconds later and 

everything was clear again. The subject looked at me 
fixedly and smiled. He was myself. Dr. Deady. He 
assumed my r61e completely. He began to besiege me 
with questions— questions which I had put to him when 
ho was in his waking state. Perfectly oblivious to the 
presence of other people in the room, his whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by me, whom he evidently took for 
himself, for Y. F. A few minutes later he excused 
himself for leaving the room, pleading uigent work in 
the office. Without attracting his attention, I followed 
him at a distance. He entered my office, sat down at 
my desk, but was at a loss what to do. A letter was 
lying on my desk; he took it^ opened it^ read it 
through carefully, was lost in thought for a second or 
two, as if trying to remember something, but, not sue- 
! eeeding, put the letter back in the envelope. At this 

i turn Dr. Sidis came into the office, and I returned to 

ij the Pjschological Laboratory where the experiments 

j were made. Through a telephone that connects this 

j laboratory with the office I had the following con- 

■ j ^ versation with Mr. V. F. : 

: j ^ Deady. I wish you would order an ounce of tan- 

: nie acid for me. 

;} •'-S^/^;*. Who is that! 

••i>. Dr.Y. 
••i^uJ. WhoisDr.YI 

^D. One of the men working in the institute. 
*^Svh. Who is going to pay for it ? 
*^D. The office, I suppose. 
^Sub. WeU, I do not know about that; FU have to 
see about it Where shall I get it t 
^i>. Send to any of the druggists. 
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''Sui. Well, FIl see abont that 

^D. Say, there is a man out here — says his name it 
V. F. — wants to see you. 

'' Sub. What does he want t 

**2). I do not know. 

^Sub. I have no time to bother with him. "Tell him 
to come some other time ; tell him to go paint pietarea. 
(The subject is an artist) 

"2). He can't paint 

^Sub. I know that, but I would not tell him 00. 
Tell him to stay where he is, or to go to Jericho. I 
am busy. 

«i). All right Good-bye. 

^ Dr. Sidis then induced the subject to return to the 
room ; a young lady was waiting there to make Dr. 
Deady's (that is, the subject's) acquaintance. When in 
the room he acted Dr. Deady to life. I say * acted/ 
but it was not that ; he seemed to feel like Dr. Deady, 
he was Dr. Deady, and as such he introduced himself 
to Miss S., who had entered the room during his hyp- 
notic sleep, and whom he had never met nor heard of 
before. When asked about the institute, the subject 
began to enlai^ on the scope and purpose of the insti- 
tution, of the pathological work on sunstroke cases 
done by Dr. Van Gieson and his associates, and of the 
knowl^go the medical profession really needs. When 
asked about Mr. Y. F. (myself), whose presence he 
seemed totally to ignore, he gave a merciless and cat- 
ting but truthful account of himself, an account which 
he would otherwise not have given in the presence of a 
strange young lady. The conversation then turned on 
hypnotism, and the subject related two of my cases aa 
happening within his medical experience. So true to 
life, so complete was the subject's mimicry of my per- 
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sonalitj, that be almost expressed my imnost tboughts. 
... As the subject happens to live 'in the same house 
with me, I availed mjself of the opportnnitj to watch 
the after-effects of the experiments. Dr. Sidis, it 
seemed, did not soffidendj remove the suggestions 
given to the subject during hypnosis. Mr. Y. F. evi- 
dently was not in his normal state; something was 
worldng in him. When left alone he began to converse 
with himself; he wanted to know ^who be was not' 
Next day the subject was hypnotixed again by Dr. 
Sidisy and the after-effects entirely vanished. Mr. Y . 
F. felt better and happier than ever.'' 

I may add to Dr. Dcady's account that before de- 
hypnotixing the subject I suggested to him that he was 
Mr. Y. F., but that on awakening he would not remem- 
ber what had transpired during hypnosis: The sug- 
gested amnesia did not remove the Deady personality, 
but simply suppressed it into the r^on of the subcon- 
scious. Hence the after-effects, hence the fact of 
datMe personality. 

The j^enomena of personality-metamorphosis are 
still clearer revealed in the following experiments : 

I hypnotixed Mr. A. Fingold and brought him into 
a deep somnambulic state. I gave him a pencil and 
paper and asked him to rign his name. He signed it in 
English. ^ You are ten years old," I suggested. The 
subwaking self instantaneously changed and became a 
boy of ten. ^ Sign your name," I commanded. My 
friends present at the experiments, and myself, were 
surprised to see the hand dianging its direction, and in- 
stead of writing from left to right, started from right 
' to left The subject signed his name not in English 
but in the modem rabbinical script used by the Eastern 
Jews ; the subject knew no other alphabet when he was 
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of that age. His brother, Mr. J. F., who was also pres- 
ent at the siance^ wondered at the writing, as it enrioosl j 
resembled the actual childish handwriting of the sub* 
ject* 

^ You are a boy of seven. Write a letter to yoor 
father.^ The following is the spedmen he wrote : 

This means: 

^Papa^t I want you to come to me. Chaim^ 
wants to lick me. An. Finoold.'* 

The following is a faithful reproduction of the sub- 
ject's writing:* 

« While the subject lost his captdtj for writing English, he stiU 
understood it perfectlj well, since the comouinds and snggertiont 
were gi?en to him in English. This seems to indieste that tha 
motor memorj is especiallj snbjeot to saggestioo. 

t He wrote, instead of ••fMher," the word '•lols*' (a word mostly 
need by Russian Jewish children). 

% A name In common use among the Russian Jewa> 
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The same kind of experiments I repeated on Mr. F. 
•t another fiance. 

^ Yon are twelve years old. Write a letter to yonr 
&iher.'* 

The following is an exact copy of his letter: 
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The trandation of it is : 

^Dbab Father: 

^ I ask of joa to send me mon^. 

** A. FmrooLD.'^ 

And now began a metamorphosis of personalities. 

Experimenter. What is your name t 

SubjecL Ab. Fingold. 

Exp. No, no. Your name is not Fingold. Your 
name is Sam Finestein. Who are yon t What is your 
namet 

Sub. Ab. Fmgold. 

Exp. (in a commanding Toice). You are Sam line- 
stein, and you are thirty years old. Who are you t 

Sub. Sam Finestein. 

Exp. How old are you ? 

Sub. I am thirty years old. 

Exp. Wliat is your occupation ? 

SiA. I have none for the present I live on in- 
terest. 

Exp. Are you married t 

Sub. No. 

Exp. (hesitatingly). But I heard you were married. 

Sub. No, I am not, and shall never court one unless 
she be rich. 

Exp. (hesitatmgly). But, Mr. finestein, I was told 
you had two children. Are you a widower ? 

Sub. (in an angry tone). I want you to understand 
that I am not married and never was. 

Ea^. Have you ever met a man by name of Ab. 
Fingold t 

Sub. Yes, I think I did. 

Exp. Can you tell me anything about him t 

Sub. Yeiy little ; I met him but once. If I am not 
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mistaken, be is a dgar-maker. He eomplaina of head- 
aches (the aabject's disease). 

£gp. And how are yon t 

Sub. Oh, I am well. 

£ep. Can yon tell me anything more about Ab. 
I Ungold t 

/' Sith. I told yon I met him bnt once. 

JSkp. Have you met a man by name J. Ungold t 
(The snbjeef 8 brother.) 

Sui. Yes, I did. Is he not Mr. AK Pingold's 
brother! 

JSxp. Yes. Can you tell me anything about him ? 

Sui. People say be is an honest man, bnt that is all 
I know of him. He is to me a stranger. 

lap. From what ooontry do you come t 

Sttb. From Bnsoa. 

£ep. How long are you from Russia f 

Suh. fifteen years. (Correct He came here when 
he was fifteen years old, and being now thirty, he was 
just fifteen years from Russia.) 

£ep. What is the name of the city you came 
from? 

Sui. Brest-IitoYsk. (Correct) 

£ep. Where do you live now I 

Sub. 87 Main St, Allston. (A fictitious address. 
The subject lives in Boston.) 

Mpp. You are Jacob Aaronson, and you are sixty 
years ohL Whoareyout 

Sub. Jacob Finestein. 

£ep. (emphatically). You are Jacob Aaronson, and 
you are sixty years old. Who are you f 
* I • Sub. Jacob Aaronson. 

\ i j jExp. How old are you t 

Sub. Sixty years. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 268 

Mop. What is jour basinesB ? 

Sui. I retired from business. 

JEx^j}. (hesitatinglj). Uave you any money of your 
own? 

Sub. You are too inquisitive. 

lap. Are you married t 

Sii. Oil, no, I would not marry again. 

Hep. Agdn f Have you been married once f 

Stii. Yes ; that was about forty years ago, but my 
wife died two years after marriage, and I made up my 
mind not to marry again. She was a loving wife. I 
shall go to my grave a widower. 

Eep. Would not yon like to make your will f 

Suh. I do not expect to die so soon. Although my 
hairs are gray, still I am strong enough. 

lap. Have you met a man by name Sam Finestein t 

Sill. I think I met him about tiiirty years ago. 
(Subject was now sixty, and as Sam Finestein he was 
but thirty.) 

Eep. What do you think of Sam Finestemt He 
says he does not want to court any fprl imless she is 
rich. 

Sub. You know we have not much to think of such 
a fellow. 

JSxp. Have you met one by name Ab. Ilngold f 

S(ib. Let me see — let me see — ^let me see (trying 
hard to recollect). It is a long while since I saw him 
last — about forty years. (The subject is twenty years 
of age.) 

iiep. Can not you tell me anything about him f 

Sub. I can not tell you anything about him ; it is a 
long wliile since I met him last I had no business 
with him. I met him but once. He did me no harm, 
nor has he done me any good. 
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Exp. Where do you oome from? 
Sub. From Kuasia. 

Exp. How long are 70a from Rusfiiat 
Suh. Forty.flve years. (45 + 16 = 60.) 
> * Ej^p. Would you Bke to tell me the amount of 

money you poeaees t 
i Sub. What for do you want to know it 7 

Etp. It ii good to know for the sake of reference— 
; for the sake of busineea. 

I Sub. But I do no buBineea. 

I ^ Eep. (hesitatingly). Still I should like to know. 

I Sub. (decisively). I shall not toll you. It is rather 

suspidoua. What do you want to Imow it for? It is 
suspidoua. 

I made him then pass tiirough a whole series of 
events. I suggested to him he had a poor nephew, fle 
! promised to start ^ the poor fellow ^ into business— to 

give him five hundred dollars. He was, however, bet- 
ter tlian his word, and gave the nephew one thousand 
dollars. ^ What can one do with five hundred dollars," 
he said. 

Ecp. (hesitatingly). Would not you like to sign a 
eheck on one thousand dollars t 
j Sub. (dedsively). I shall sign no checks. I give 

j cash money. (He produced from his pocket imaginary 

money.) 

Exp. Would not you Uke to enter into business, 
\ Mr. Aaronson f 

I Sub. I worked enough in my life. Let young peo- 

j pie do the work. 

During the time of Us being J. Aaronson he be- 

^ { haved like an old invalid, rocking himself slowly and 

comfortably, speaking in a low, drawling tone, and 

assuming an air of superior knowledge and experience 
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THE CHARACTER OF SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 865 

in h\B conversation with hiB nephew, telling the latter, 
** You talk like a young man." 

&p. What is your name ? Who are you? 

S^. Jacob Aaronson. 

Mop. (autiioritatively). No, you are not Aaronson I 
Wlio are you f 

Sub. Sam Finestein. 

Hep. (authoritatively). No, you are not Hnestein I 
Who are you t 

Sui. Ab. Fingold. 

I gave him now a post-hypnotic suggestion that 
after awakening, when he will see me rub my hands, he 
will become Sidis and take mo for Fingold. I woke 
him up. lie felt all right; spoke to his brother. I 
began to rub my hands. Something began to struggle 
within him. He looked at me hard, fixedly. I went 
on rubbing my liands. lie rose from his chair and bo- 
came Sidis, addressing me as Fingold. It would take 
up too much space to describe all he did and said ; I can 
only say that he mimicked me to perfection. My friends 
could not restrain themselves from laughing. He then 
proceeded to hypnotize me, doing it in a careful and 
guarded way. He rubbed my h^, telling me : ^ Ton 
have no headaches — ^the pwi is gone. I took away 
the pain. You feel well, comfortable, cheerf uV' and 
so on. He then took a chair, placed it near mine, 
sat down, took my hand in his, and. said : ^ I give yon 
five minutes to sleep. The sleep will refresh you, and 
you will wake up strong, healthy, and in good spirits.** 
He took out his watch and looked at the time. At the 
end of the five minutes he gave me again the sugges- 
tion of feeling well, etc, and commanded me to count 
till five, and wake up. I did not count. He raised 
his voice, and in a tone full of authority commanded, 
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^ Count till fire, and wake up I" I counted till five, 
bat did not open mj eyes. ^Wake up! wake np 
fully !^ he urged. I kept my eyes closed. He felt 
my pulse; put his ear to my chest. ^Be quiet 1 Be 
quiet I ^ be soothed me. Then suddenly in a loud, im- 
pressive voice, emphasizing each worc^ he authorita- 
tively commanded, ^ Count till five, and wake up I " I 
counted, and opened my eyes. All the time I watched 
Iiim closely from the comer of my eye ; his face bore 
an air of unrivalled gravity. Mr. Iingold's subwaking 
self assumed the Sidis-personality, and for tiie time 
being it was Sidis. 

I went behind his chair, passed my hand over his 
face, and simply said, ^ Sleep I ^ He closed his eyes 
and passed into a passive state. 

Exp. What is your namet Who are you t 

S^. Dr. Sidis. 

Exp. No, you are not Dr. Sidis I Who are you t 

Svib. Jacob Aaronson. 

Exp. No, you are not Jacob Aaronson t Who are 
you? 

Siih. Sam Finestein. 

Exp. No, you are not Sam finestein t Who are 
yout 

Sxib. Ab. Fmgold. 

When Mr. Fingold awoke he did not remember 
anything. ^^ I slept a long time,** he remarked. I then 
put my hand to Us forehead and told him, ^^ Try hard, 
yon can remember everything." A flood of facts and 
items poured into his consciousness. 

In the presence of two Boston High School in- 
structors, Mr. S. and Mn £., I made similar experi- 
ments on their former pupil Mr. W. Mr. W. was 
now a boy of six; now a boy of twelve; now a Mr. 
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Thomas Davis, a labourer in a sugar factory, thirty 
years of age, married, and having two children ; now a 
teacher of rhetoric; now Mr. £• The change from 
one personality to the other was instantaneous, and 
the acting was lifelike. The subwaking self actuallj 
passed through tlie experience of each personality it 
assumed ; it lived that particular life, it wa9 that per^ 
tonality. 

When Mr. W. awoke he remembered everything; 
It was a dream. lie remembered bow he worked 
nights in the sugar factory, remembered the looks of 
the factory. He did work there. He remembered tlio 
house in which he lived with his wife and the two 
^ kids,'' as he named his children. He remembered ho 
was a teacher of rhetoric examining and censuring bis 
idle class, and that he was Mr. E. 

The dreaming, subpersonal, subwaking self is diame* 
leon in its nature ; it is almost absolutely plastic ; it can 
get metamorphosed into all kinds of beings, it can 
assume indifferently and instantaneously all sorts of 
characters and personalities, for it has no personality 
of its own. Once a personality is assumed, the sub- 
waking self mimics it to perfection. Quick as light- 
ning, like an evil genius, the subwaking self gets into 
possession of all ideas and clusters of associations that 
relate to that assumed personality, embodies, incarnates 
itself in them, and struts about a different person. 

Subpersonal and impersonal as the subwaking self 
is, it has a rich store of memories, and as it gets crystal- 
lized into a new person it takes up memories adapted 
to that assumed personality. Thus, Mr. F. was Sam 
Finestoin, thirty years of age; he was fifteen years 
f K>m Eussia, because he left that country when he was 
about fifteen years pld. As Jacob Aaronson he was 
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nxty yean of age ; he was forty-five yean from Rowia, 
and af^n for the aame reason. 

Becently I suggested to A. Fingold a fictitions per- 
sonality of a Thomas McYane. He told me he was 
Irish; came from Dublin; was a bricklayer; was a 
derout Catholic ; went to church every Sunday ; spoke 
of the ^ Holy Pope" in terms of reverence and awe; 
upbraided his sons for being great drunkards. 

The subwaking self is impersonal, and still it pos- 
sesses memory of all the personalities it has assumed. 
In the case of Mr. F., as well as in the case of my other 
subjectSi the emphatic denial of each subsequent per- 
sonality brings immediately to light the precedent one. 
The personalities lived through form a chain of con- 
tiguous memories. The subwaking self seems to know 
only one kind of a ssocia t ion— that of contiguity. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

8XrBOOK80IOU8NE88 AND INSAKITT. 

Before we proceed to sum up the characteristicB of 
the subconscioua self I think it would be well to show 
of what importance the phenomena of post-hypnotie 
gnggestion in general, and those of transformation of 
personalitj in particnlar, are in relation to many forms 
of insanity. There is, for instance* a form of mental 
alienation known under the name of ^ insistent ideas.'' 
From some source unknown to the patient an idea rises 
into consciousness with a persistency that can not be 
overcome. Tlie idea haunts the patient like a ghost 
A concrete case will bring this disease clearly before 
the mind of the reader. 

A young man of intelligence, of good education, 
and free from hereditary tendency to neurotic affec- 
tions, was pursuing his studies at college, when one day 
he heard his companions talking of the mysterious 
fatality connected with tiie number thirteen. An ab- 
surd idea took possession of his mind. ^ If the num- 
ber thirteen is fatal," he thought to himself, ^ it would 
be deplorable if God were thirteen." "Without attach- 
ing any importance to this conception, he could not 
prevent himself from thinking of it continually, and at 
each instant he accomplished mentally an act which 
consisted in repeating, to himself ^ God thirteen," He 
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began to attach a certain cabalistic value to this for- 
mnla, and attributed to it a preservative influence. ^ I 
know perfectly well/' he said, ^ that it is ridiculous 
that I should tlunk myself obliged to imagine ^ Gk>d 
thirteen ' in order to save myself from being thirteen,'* 
but nevertheless the intellectual act was repeated with- 
out ceasing. Very soon he began to apply the same 
mysterious word to eternity, to the infinite, and similar 
ideas. His life was thus passed in mentally saying, 
*< God thirteen I The infinite thirteen I Eternity thir- 
teen I ^ The patient was fully aware of the absurdity 
of the idea, but still that idea continued to rise from 
the deptii of his mind and insert itself into all his men- 
tal operations. 

In impulsive insanity we meet with a similar state 
of nmuL A seemingly unaccountable impulse sud- 
denly seizes on the mind of the patient, an impulse 
which is sometimes so overwhelming that restraint is 
simply unthinkable. No sooner does the impulse come 
into consciousness than it works itself out with fatal 
necessity. It is a kind of emotional automatism. A 
young man, for instance, at the sight of a black silk 
dress is suddenly possessed by an impulse to ruin silk 
dresses, and he is bound to carry out his work of de- 
struction whenever he is confronted with a dress of 
that material. ^ I was altogether excited by the sight 
of that handsome silk dress, and it was impossible for 
me to resist I do not know why the idea ever came 
into my mind.'' A young lady at the sight of a bare 
abonlder is suddenly seixed by the impulse to bite, and 
•he straightway suiks her teeth into the flesh of her 
vietinL* 

« W. nsmnood, A TtmUm oo loMuitj; 
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^ E. D./' writes Dr. StearnSy ^^ has been insane for 
several months. ... He appeared to improve, when 
on one occasion, while he was standing in his room, his 
attendant advanced toward him with the intention of 
passing, when the patient suddenly drew back and struck 
the attendant a blow which brought the latter to tlie 
floor. Immediately after it was over the patient apolo- 
gized, aiid said he was very sorry and quite ashamed 
of himself; he could not tell what had led him to 
strike, especially his attendant, with whom he was in 
the most pleasant relations, but the concept suddenly 
flashed upon and flUed his mind as he saw lum ap- 
proach, and the impulse to strike became irresistible."* 

Pyromania, or the impulse to incendiarism, klepto- 
mania, or the impulse to steal, liomicidal or suicidal 
impulses — ^all of tliem belong to that peculiar form of 
mental alienation that may be characterized as impul- 
sive insanity. 

Whence rise those insistent ideas, those imperative 
conceptions, those mysterious, unaccountable impulses t 
We can not ascribe these phenomena to the mechanism 
of associative processes ; we can not say that some of the 
links in the chain of association became abnormally pre- 
dominant, because those impulses are felt emphatiadly 
as having no connection with the association process 
going on in the consciousness of the patient Those 
impulses are psychical parasites on the patient's con- 
sciousness. IdeoBy impressions implanted in ths sub* 
conscious seJf^ when accidentally dissociated frofn the 
upper personality^ rise to the periphery qf conscious* 
ness as insistent ideasy imperative concepts^ and uncon* 
troUaUe impulses qf all sorts and descriptions. In 

« H. P. Stearns, Mental DImmos. 
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1 ' J^fpnaiiCf and especially in poBt-hyptwtiCy suggestian 

^ we AM the key to all /ortne qf conceptual and impiU- 

I eive insanity. 

I i When my subject, Mr. A. Fingold, was in a deep 

i hypnodi and bis subconsciousnees was laid bare, I sug- 

I gostod to bim ibat wben be will wake up and bear a 

I knock lie sball driye away bis brotber and Mr. XL L. from 

tbe sofa on wbicb tbey were sitting and lie down tbere. 

I Wben Mr. Iingold woke up and tbe signal was given, 

I be msbed to tbe sofa witb sucb impetuosity tbat bis 

1 brotber was frigbtened and left the place at once. 

Mr. H. L. was ratber tardy in bis retreat Tbe subject 

angrily caugbt bold of bis arm and pusbed bim away 

I witb sucb violence tbat poor Mr. H. L. flew to tbe op- 

: posite wall Tbe subject tben stretcbed bimself out on 

\ tbe sofa and felt satisfied. As in tbe case of impulsive 

insanity, tbe suggested impulse set on suddenly and 

1^ was enacted witb a like emotional automatism. 

I Experiments of like nature I bave also performed 

i on otber subjects, and witb like results. The euggested 

I ideae buried in the depths (f the euhconecioumeee f re- 

i ^ guenUy rise to the sutface of the subjeeffs active Ufe^ 

and are realized with aU the vehemence and fatality of 

I an irresistible insane impulse. 

Tbe post-bypnotic suggestion may manifest itself in 
! a different form. Instead of a sudden onset it may de- 

velop slowly, grow, and finally become uncontrollable. 
I bypnotized Mr. Y. F., and suggested to bim tbat a 
few minutes after awakening be sbould sit down on 
Miss R's cbair; tbat if sbe would not like to leave be 
sbould make ber go. A few minutes after awakening 
Mr. Y. F. turns to Miss B., wbose acquaintance be 
made at tbe beginning of tbe experiments^ witb tbe fol- 
lowing request : 
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V. F. May I dt on your choir t 

B. Why do you want my chair f There are other 
chairs in the room ; can't yon take one of them ? 

V. Welly yon take this one^ will yon ? 

^. No; I am very well satiBiied with this one. 
Won't that one do you jnst as well t 

F. No. 1 wish yon wonld give it to me— won't 
yont 

B. No. - 

V. I think that one over there will be mnch more 
comfortable. I wonld rather have this one. 

B. Why can't yon lot me sit here ? 

V. I can^ bnt I wonld like to have the chair. I 
could throw you out, bnt that wonld not be exactly 
square ; but at the same time I want that chair. 

B. Won't any other chair answer ? 

V. Yes, any other chair would answer my purpoee 
jnst as well. 

B. Have you any claim to it ? 

V. No, no claim or right, but I want it Let me 
have it, won't you t You just like to tease me. 

B. Why do you think so ? • To keep one's chair is 
not teasing. 

V. You see, it works this way : you don't want the 
chair, and you know I want it, but you won't let me 
have it, and that amounts to teasing. 

B. Why do you want it t 

V. No reason. I simply want it 

B. That is veiy little reason. 

V. Yes, very little. You don't simply want to 
keep what you have ; you don't want to give it to mo. 
That is your reason, is it not t 

B. I am more comfortable here. 

V. You are only teasing me. I can see your eyes 
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twinkle. Yoq look at Dr. Sidis and see what he thinks 
about it 

B. I won't give jou thia chair. 
V. Is tliat your only reason t 
} J5. What is your reason t 

V. 1 have no reason. I have only a sneaking sort 
of desire to sit down in the chair. 
\ ■ ' The desire kept on growing. The subject pleaded 

for a seat in the chair with more and more urgency. 
He must have this particular chair^ happen what may. 
The desire became an irresistible impulse. Mr. V. F. 
took a piece of cord, tied it round the much-longed-for 
chair, and exclaimed : ^ Now I will show you a modem 
Stonewall Jackson. If you don't get up I shall pull 
you down. I'll count three.'' He counted one, two, 
and when he came to three he gave a strong pull, and 
pulled out the chair from under Miss B. and sat down 
on it in great haste. 

The evolution of the impulse was here a gradual 
one. Each rebuff served only to increase the intensity 
^ of the impulse, until at last the impulse became irre- 

I < ^ sistible and the craved-for object was taken by main 

force. Thus we see that insistent ideas, imperative 
conceptions, and insane impulses in genend work 
tlirough the mechanism of the subconscious. An idea 
sunk into the disaggregated subconsciousness, like a 
post-hypnotic suggestion, struggles up as an insane 
impulse. 

The phenomena of the subconscious give us an in- 
sight into the nature of paramnesia. Paramnesia, or 
. illunons of memory, may be divided into positive or 
additive and negative or subtractive. In positive or 
additive paramnesia the patient recognises a new per- 
oeptioQ as having taken place within his former ezpe* 
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rience. The patient meets atrangers as old familiar 
acquaintances. Thus Jensen reports the case of a pa- 
tient complaining to him: ^Doctor, I feel so yeiy 
strange to-day. When I stand like tliis and look 
at 70U9 then it seems to me as if you had stood there 
once before, and as if everything had been just the 
same, and as if I knew what was coming.'' 

An interesting case of paramnesia is reported by 
Dr. Arnold Pick m the Archiv fur Psychiatrie for 
1876. An educated man who seems to have under- 
stood his disease, and who himself gave a written de- 
scription of it, was seized at the age of thirty-two with 
a smgular mental affection. If he was present at a 
social gathering, if he visited any place whatever, if he 
met a stranger, the incident with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances appeared so familiar that he was convinced 
of having received the same impression before, of hav- 
ing been surrounded by the same persons or the same 
objects, under the same sky and the same state of 
weather. If he undertook any new occupation, he 
seemed to have gone through with it at some previous 
time and under the same conditions. The feeling 
sometimes appeared the same day, at the end of a few 
moments or hours, sometimes not till the following day, 
but always with perfect distinctness.* 

Sander brings the case of an invalid who, upon 
learning of the death of a person whom he knew, was 
seized with an indefinable terror, because it seemed to 
him that he knew of the event before. ^ It seemed to 
me that at some t^me previous, while I was lying here in 
this same bed, X. came to me and said, ^ Mtller is dead.' 
I repHed, ^ Muller has been dead for some time.' ^ f 

* Ribot, DifeaMs of Memory. 

f Archiv fur Ptfychiatrie, 1878, roL iv. ^ 1 
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Similar caaes of paramnesia occur also in normal 
life. Prof. Boyce^ in an interesting article, HaDn- 
dnationa of Memory and Telepathy, * called attention 
to ^a not yet recognised type of instantaneous hallu- 
cination of memory, consisting in the fancy at the very 
moment of some exciting experience that one has ex- 
pected it before its coming." According to Prof. 
Royce, many facts of telepathy recorded by Oourney in 
his book The Phantasms of the Living belong to this 
last ^pe of paramnesia. 

In subtractive paramnesia, on the contrary, the pa- 
tient has a false memory as to an event that had actu- 
; ' ally taken place in his experience. He is sure that the 

: I event has never occurred to him. Thus Wernicke 

brings the case of a patient who assaulted a public offi- 
cial and afterward could not be convinced that he had 
ever done anything like it, although he remembered 
•i well everything that happened at that time. 

How shall we explain these interesting phenomena 

of paramnesia t We can not possibly agree with Ribot, 

who thinks that paramnesia is due to the fact that the 

memorial image evoked by the present perception is 

V { ^ more vivid thim the perception itself, and the result is 

j ' that the present experience as the weaker and fainter 

I , one is considered a copy of the more vivid memorial 

image. 

It does not require a deep insight to see the weak- 
ness of such a forced explanation. First of all, Bibot 
is wrong in identifying pastness with faintness. A 
^ flint perception is not a past perception. Second, 

even if we accept the proposition that faintness gives 
the feeling of pastness, Bibot is still wrong in his ex- 
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planation. He simply did not analyze well the phe- 
nomena of paramnesia. In paramnena the jMfosent 
perception has about it all the vivid feeling of present- 
ness ; what is added to it is the feeling that the percep- 
tion has been experienced formerly. Were Itibof • 
account the true one^ the prosent perception would not 
have been felt as present, but as past, and the evoked 
memorial image instead would have been felt as pres- 
enty which is not the case. Besides, such a process 
would give rise not to paramnesia but to mere illu- 
sion. The pheiwmena qf jxiratnnesta are due to a 
disaggregation ^ected within the ooneoiouenees qf the 
paiienU 

The disaggregated subconsciousness, on account of 
its wider range of sensibility, or on account of the tem- 
porary inhibition of the upper consciousness, gets the 
perception first, and after some appreciable interval it is 
transmitted with a feeling of pastness to the upper con- 
Bciousness, which by this time already has its own direct 
perception. The present perception of the upper con- 
sciousness is then recognised — recognised as familiar, as 
having already been before within the experi^ice of 
the patient This transmitted message coming from 
the secondary to the primary self may be more or less 
instantaneous, or it may come some time after, as in the 
interesting case of the patient reported by Dr. Pick. 

Subtractive paramnesia admits of still easier expla- 
nation if regarded from the standpoint of the subcon- 
scious. The disaggregated secondary consoiousnees 
pc^sesses itself of certain details in experience that 
never reached the primary consciousness. The patient 
therefore with full right asserts that he is sure that the 
given details had never occurred within his self-coa- 
scious experience. 
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Subtractive paramneaia is analogoos to the phe- 
nomena of negative hallaeination which occur in post- 
hypnotic or hyjmonergic states.* 

Turning now to demonomania and paranoia, we once 
more encounter the underground working of the sub- 
conscious self. In paranoia we find that an insistent 
idea or an imperative concept, often accompanied by 
illusions and htdlucinationsy and detached from the main 
stream of consciousness, gets inserted into the associa- 
tive processes of the primary self. The idea soon gath* 
ers round itself clusters of other ideas and forms a system 
tinged with emotional colour. The insistency and un- 
oontrollableness of this slowly evolving disaggregated 
duster give it all the characteristics of an external re- 
ality. Hence we have a more or less stable delusion of 
a systematized order. Ideas and impulses coming from 
the disaggregated subconscious self are projected out- 
ward, and ascribed to the activity of an external agency. 
Hence the ideas of persecution by hidden, mysterious 
enemies. 

With the evolution of that subconscious cluster the 
primary self is weakened, a new specious personality is 
formed within the depths of the subconscious, a per- 
sonality which rises to the surface of consciousness and 
occupies the whole field of mental vision, the old self 
existing in the background as memory. Hence we 
have the last stage of paranoia, known as the stage of 
transformation of personality. 

To give the r^er an idea of the mental malady 
known as paranoia, I select two cases from the reports 
sent to me for the Pathological Institute of the New 

• Sabtmetirs paramnesia is a form of amnesia. For a fuller dis- 
eussioa of anneeiA tee Chapton XXUXXIIL 
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York Stato Hospitals by Dr. SpoUman, of Mftnhattan 
Hospital, Ward's Island, New York : 

*^ Patient, B. F. Hunter, was admitted in 1895^ 
aged thirty-seven. Memory perfect He gives a full 
account of Iiimself up to the year 1802. ^In 1893,* 
says the patient, * I lived with Mr. C. Mr. C. went to 
the country, and I was to look after the place. One 
hot summer day when I was asleep a sharp^ distinct 
voice called me. I went to look for the caller, bat 
there was none outside. There was a man who lived in 
the house and who took care of tlie property. He would 
leave in the morning and come bade at night I asked 
him if he had called during the day, and he said he had 
not At night I went down to my house and said to 
my wife: ^^ Something very queer has happened. I 
heard a sharp, distinct voice call me, and when I looked 
out of the wuidow I saw no one.'' Another time, about 
half past twelve in the night, I heard again a sliarp, 
distinct voice call mo, ^Benl Benf and when I 
looked out of the window I could see no one. Thia 
was the third time I had been called. 

^^^ During Cleveland's second term, in 1892, one 
night while I lay in bed I saw Grover Cleveland in the 
Executive Mansion. Some other party stood behind 
me and said to me, ^^ What do you see ?" I said, ^I 
see Grover Cleveland." ^ Go and tell him," said the 
person behind me, ^ that he will be the next President 
of the United States." About the 8th of March I sent 
a long letter to Mr. Cleveland. I don't know exactly 
what I said, but here are a few of the words : ^ On 
a certain day of the month Qod notified me to tell 
you that you would be the next President of the 
United States, and so you are. When Qod tells his 
servant to tell a man such things as I have told 
10 
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' you there is aomething behind it uuknown to human 
beings.^ 

^'The next year, 1894, 1 wrote letters to all the 
governors of the States to the following effect: ^It is 
hereby known to all nations, people, and things that 
there is a prophet among the people with bad tidings 
fiYMnOod. Very respectfully, B. F. Hunter.^ 

^^Last June, 1896, it was revealed to me that I was 
the prophet Nebuchadnezzar.' '' 

The other case reported by Dr. Spellman is also 
eharacteristic of paranoia, and points to the subcon- 
scious source whence 'the delusion originates. 

** Solomon Monroe. Admitted January 6, 1897, 
aged thirty-four; natiyity, Germany; salesman; Prot- 
estant; single; temperate. No hereditary tendencies 
are known to exist The cause of attack is supposed to 
be lack of food. The patient states emphatically that 
he is Jesus Christ, and his general demeanour corre- 
sponds to his statement He states as follows: ^I have 
told you that I am Jesos Christ I hare been Jesus 
Christ since my birth. I have not always known it, 
but found it out about six weeks before I came here. 
I received my proper enlightenment I was educated 
in the common schools of Germany. Since coming to 
New York, about four and a half years ago, I have fol- 
lowed out a religious train of thought, teaching Bible 
dasooo, etc I had hope; birthmarks on my body — 
vis., scars on my f$ce and sign of a cross on my fore- 
head and hands— confirmed my belief. I was anointed 
on my head. This an<Hntment came during the night 
Later the revelations came through my sight and ears. 
I have them now days and nights. Ood my Father 
holds constant communication with me. lamthesame 
Christ treated of in the Holy Word, and this is my see- 
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end coming. Father, Father, the Holy Spirit has al- 
ways been within me.' The patient eats and sleeps 
well, and aside from his general exaltation of demeanour 
appears as other people." 

The phenomena of personality-metamorphosis in 
hypnotic and post-hypnotic or hypnonergic states re- 
produce on a smaller scale the condition of paranoia. 
We find in them the growth of systematized delusions 
culminating in the phenomenon of personality-meta- 
morphosis. The reader is already acquauited with tlieee ' 
facts from our previous experiments, and there is no 
use for me to bring here more of them. One thing is 
dear from the expeiiments, and that is the fact that tho 
phenomena of personality metamorphosis are due to a 
specious parasitic personality formed within the depth 
of the disaggregated, whether by hypnotization or by 
disease — subconscious self. DissociaUan qf the mb- 
conscious is a requisite of paranoia.^ 

Prof. JosiaU Royce, in his remarkable paper on 
Some Obsenrations on the Anomalies of Self-Conscious- 
ness,t maintains that self -consciousness is social con- 
sciousness, and whenever the derangement is in tho 
mass of ideas involving social relationship there neces- 
sarily happens a transformation of personality. That 
may be. But Prof. Boyce must still explain the fact 
why this change in the social consciousness should be 

* The theory of Ribot, that mctaroorphoeis of penonality it doe 
to a fundamental change in oommon sensibility, it nioro fancifiil 
than it it oommonl J tuppoted, for that fundamental change remains 
yet to be proved. There may be a change in common tentibility 
without a trantforroation of personality, and alto a tvantformatioa 
of personality without a change in common sensibility. Betides, 
Ribot's theory can not account for the phenomena of ^^^^rMtnt 
double or multiple personality. 

t The Psychological Review, November, 1808. 
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felt as induced by mysterious revelations^ uncontrol- 
lable^ heavenly inspirations, and the activity of hidden 
M > agencies. How does it happen that an uncontrollable 

'\ . element^ a ^sort of non-ego/' is formed within ^the 

\ ! j ^;o ^ of the patient t IIow do inristent ideas, impera- 

I tive oonceptionsi irresistible impulses, seize on the con- 

[ J adousness of the patient t What is the source of the 

I strange elements out of which paranoia evolves t This 

source is the diBaggr^;ated subconsciousness.* 

' When my work was already complete Prof. James 
j called my attention to the recent work of WemickCi 

Grundriss der Psychiatrie^f in which the author dis- 
I I cusses the phenomena of paranoia. It is interesting to 

I I . observe that Dr. 0. Wernicke is so near to the solution 

; ; of the problem and still he does not see it in its full 

I light He characterizes paranoia as a ^ sejunction ^ of 

\ ^ consciousness ; he tolls us that in the state of paranoia 

the padent is vexed by what Wernicke calls ^ autoch- 
ihonic ideas ^ — ^ideas tliat arise from the depth of the 
I patients ^ sejuncted ** mind, and which the patient pro- 

' } jects outside him. I heartily agree with Dr. Wernicke, 

[ ^ j '^ and I am glad to lind that the work of such a great 

nhysiologist and psychiatrist falls in the same line with 
' ; j ^mj own investigations. What, however. Dr. Wernicke 

does not see is the full meaning of ^ sejuncted con- 
I idousness,'' the fact ihat paranoia is essentially a dis- 

eased hypnoidie state^ a pathological condition of the 
fubconsdous self. 

The subconsdous self must not be concdved as any 
distinct being; it is rather a diffused consdousness of 
any strength of intendty with a content rich and varied. 

* I oiajT add that in a priTate tftlk with w Pirol Rojoa admit* 
tad that w mvst look lor that sonroe to tha tuboontoioyiL 
t Tbail II, Dia Paianoifohan Znstande, ISOa. ' , 
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The gubconscioaS) aa we liave pointed out, is impersonaL 
Occasionally, however, it reaches the plane of self-con- 
sciousness, but then soon subsides again into its former 
impersonal obscurity. The subconscions self may be- 
come crystallized into a personality, but this personality 
is ephemeral, transient in its nature. Suppose, now, 
that the subconscious or secondary self is easily disso- 
ciated from the primary self or conscious personality; 
suppose, further, that within the bosom of the subcon- 
scious a new personality is in the process of formation — 
a personality no longer of an evanescent character, but 
of a stable nature — we shall then have a case of de- 
composition of personality. The newly forming para- 
sitic personality will again and again obtrude itself on 
the primary consciousness, and time and again it will 
be beaten back into its subconscious obscurity. The 
patient will then consider himself as having a devil 
within him, a demon that fights and tempts his honest 
personality. If the parasitic personality grows in 
strength or the primary personality is weakened the 
patient may regard himself as double — ^the two person- 
alities are of equal rank. It is not, however, only one 
personality, but two, three, and even more coexistent 
personalities may be formed within the womb of the 
subconscious. We have, then, the cases of die mental 
malady known under the name of demonomania. 

Demonomania is a special form of paranoia; it is a 
decomposition of personality ; it is the formation of new 
personalities within the depths of the subconscions. 
The patient claims to be possessed by a demon. The 
evil spirit sometimes recounts what he did on earth, 
and what he has done since ho left it for the infernal 
regions. The attack tJirows the patient into a fury of 
excitement, into violent convulsions. In the preaence 
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of a stranger, especially of a priest, the violence of the 
conTulsions is greatlj increased. When the crisis is 
over the patient looks abont with a somewhat astonished 
air, and retoms to the work in which he was engaged 
at the beginning of the fit The patient does not re- 
member what he had said or done during the attack. 
In very rare cases, where there is memory, the patient 
asserts : ** I know well tliat he (the devil) has said so, 
or done so and so, but it was not I. K my mouth has 
spoken, if my hand has struck, it was he who made me 
speak and caused the blows." The patient is sometimes 

!^. possessed not by one demon, but by many demons. The 

ijMtient feels and hears them moving in his body. 

S., forty years of age, is devoured by two demons 

I who have taken up their abode in her haunches and 
come forth through her ears. Devils have made several 
martcs upon her person, and her heart is dafly displaced. 
She shall never die, though the devil may tell her to go 

: and drown herself. She has seen the two devils by 
which she is possessed. They are cats, one of whidi 
is yellow and white, and the other black. She puts 
^ tobacco, wine, and particularly grease, upon her head 

and in her ears, to exorcise the devil. She walks con- 
stantly with naked feet in fair and rainy wecither, and 
while walking picks up whatever comes in her way. 
She mislays her clothing ; eats largely. She sleeps not ; 
is filthy, emaciated, and her sldn very much sunburnt 
There is no coherence in the system of ideas that con- 
stantly occupies her mind. 
j A young man at Charenton has a draoq in his abdo- 

• men. The draoq or destiny enters his head, tortures 
him in a thousand ways during the day, and particu- 
larly in the night addresses and threatens him. li I 
ask this unfortunate young man what Hm-dracq may 
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be, ^^ I know nothiBg about iV' he replieSy *^ but it is 
a destiny that has been imposed upon me, and eveiy* 
thing has been done to deliver me from it, but willi- 
out success." * 

Prof. James, in his article, Notes on Automatic 
Writing,! brings a very interestmg case of personality 
or ego decomposition aJdn to demonomania, or demoni- 
acal possession. The case is reported by Dr. Ira Bar- 
rows, of Providence. The record begins in the nine- 
teenth year of the patient's age, and continues for sev- 
eral years. It runs as follows : 

"^ September 17, 1860.—WM with delirium. Tears 
her hair, pillow-cases, bedclothes^ bath sheets, night- 
dress, all to pieces. Her right hand prevents her left 
hand, by seizing and holding it, from tearing out her hair, 
but she tears her clothes ^th her left hand and teeth. 

^ 29th. — Complains of great pain in right arm, more 
and more intense when suddenly it falls down by her 
side. She looks at it in amazement. Thinks it belongs 
to some one else ; positive it is not hers. Sees her right 
arm drawn around her spine. Cut it, prick it, do what 
you please to it, she takes no notice of it Complains 
of great pain in the neck and back, which she now calls 
her shoulder and arm ; no process of reasoning can con- 
vince her to the contrary. To the present time, now 
nearly five years, the hallucination remains firm. She 
believes her spine is her right arm, and that her rigfatf 
arm is a foreign object and a nuisance. She believes it 
to be an arm and a hand, but treats it as if it had in- 
telligence, and might keep away from her. She bites 
it, pounds it, pricks it, and in many ways seeks to drive 

* EsquiroU Mental Maladies. 

t Proceedings of the American Sodet/ for P^yoholc^gioai Bs» 
searoh, vol. L 
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it from hen She calk it < Stamp,' < Old Stump.' Some- 
times she Ib in great excitement and tears, pounding 
Old Stomp. Says Stump has got this or the other that 
belongs to her. The history of September is her daily 
and nightly history till October 25th. 

^Natember 12th. — From eleven to twelve at night 
sits np, apparently asleep, and writes with her paper 
against the wall. After she wakes seems to be uncon- 
•dons of what she has written. 

••From November 80th to January 1, 1861, raving 
delirium ; pulls her hair nearly all out from the top of 
her head. Tlie right hand protects her against the left 
as much as possible. 

*^ February M to 11th. — Under the influence of 
magnetism writes poetry ; personates different persons, 
mostly those who have long since passed away. When 
in the magnetic state, whatever she does and says is not 
rcmcmberod when slio comes out of it Commcncos a 
series of drawings with her right paralyzed hand. Old 
Stump* Also writes poetry with it Whatever Stump 
writes, or draws, or does, she appears to take no inter* 
est in; says it is none of hers, and that she wants noth- 
ing to do with Stump or Stump^s. I have sat by her 
bed and engaged her in conyersation, and drawn her 
attention in various ways, while the writing and draw- 
ing has bera uninterrupted. 

•• March, 1861. —She became blind. 

*^Jan^iary 4, ISeg.—U still blind ; sees as well with 
eyes dosed as open; keeps them closed much of the time. 
Draws in the dark as well as in the light Writes poe- 
try duefly with the right hand, and often while it is dark. 
The handwriting differs gready in differont pieces. 

•• January lOth.-^'Whea her delirium is at it height, 
cs wdi as at aU other times, her right hand is rational, 
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afiking and answering questions in writing ; giving di- 
rections; trying to prevent Iter tearing her clothes; 
when she pulls out her hair it seizes and holds her left 
hand. When she is asleep it carries on conversation ; 
writes poetry ; never sleeps ; acts die part of a nurse 
as far as it can ; pulls the bedclothes over the patient, j 

if it can reach them, when uncovered; raps on the I 

headboard to awaken her mother (who always sleeps in \' 

the room) if anything occurs, as spasms, etc | 

^^ January^ 1S63. — At night and during her sleep \ 

Stump writes letters, some of them very amusing; 
writes poetry, some pieces original Writes Hasty t 

Pudding, by Barlow, in several cantos, which she liad t 

never read ; all correctly written, but queorly arranged j 

— e. g., one lino belonging in one canto would be trans- i 

posed witli another Une in another canto. She has no 
knowledge of Latin or French, yet Stump produces the 
following lines : 

** Scd tcmpus rcccssit, and this was all over, 
Cum iUi successit, Another gay rover; 
Nnm cum navigarot in lib own cutter, 
Portentum apparct, which made them all flutter. 

'* £t horridiis anguis which thej behold, 
Haud dubio sanguiii within them ran cold; 
Tringinta pedes hb head was upraised, 
£t corporis sedes in secret was placed. 

'* Sic serpens manebat, so says the same Joker, 
£t scse ferebat as stiff as a poker; 
Tergum fricabat against the old lighthouse, 
£t sese liberabat of scaly detritus. 

. ^' Tunc plumbo percussit thinking he hath him, 
At serpens exsiluit full thirty fathoms, 
£xsiluit mare with pain and affright, 
Conatus abnare as fast as he might 
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** Kcque ille secuti f no, nothing so nsh, 
TeiTore sunt muti lie*d made sach a splash ; 
Sed nunc adicmnt the place to inspect, 
Et sqnamas videranti the which they collect. 

** Quicumque non credat and doubtfully rails, 
Adlocom aooedat, they'll show him the scales; 
Quas, sola trophea, they brought to the shore; 
£t causa est ea, they couldn^t get more. 

^ Stump writes both aaleep and awake, and the 
writing goes on while she is oocnpied with her left 
hand in other matters. Ask her what slie is writing, 
she replies, *I am not writing; that is Stamp writing. 
I donH know what he is writing. I don't tronble my- 
self with Stamp's doings.' Eeads with her book 
upside down, and sometimes when covered with the 
sheet Stamp prodaces two bills of fare in French. 

^Upon this one subject of her right arm she is a 
monomaniac Her right hand and arm are not hers* 
Attempt to reason witib her, and she holds up her left 
arm and says : 'This is my left arm. I see and feel my 
right arm drawn behind me. You say this Stump is 
my right arm. Tlien I have three arms and hands.' 
In this arm the nerves of sensation are paralyzed, but 
the nerves of motion preserved. She has no will to 
move it She has no knowledge of its motion. This 
arm appears to have a separate intelligence. When 
she sleeps, it writes or converses by rigns. It never 
sleeps ; watches over her when she sleeps ; endeavours 
to prevent her from injnring herself or her clothing 
when she is raving. It seems to possess an independ- 
ent life." 

Prof. James, who is in possession of the full record, 
adds ""that Old Stamp osed to write to Miss W. in 
the third person as Anna." 
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Instead of being possessed by an evil spirit^ as is 
usually the rule in Cadiolic countries, this patient was 
possessed by a good spirit, who took care of the patient 
and watched over her, and who, like spirits in general, 
claimed to be clairvoyant This good spirit was prob- 
ably a peculiarly crystallized personality formed of the 
sane remnants of the patient's subconscious self. 

In the Journal of Kcrvous and Mental Diseases * Dr. 
Irving C. Rosse describes the following interesting 
case of triple personality : 

*^M. L., age thirty-five; brasier; single; nativity, 
Connecticut ; education, common sdiool : religion, Ho- 
man Catholic. No hereditary or atavistic antecedents 
of note. Ilis habits from earliest manhood have been 
of a kind that it would be charitable to designate sim- 
ply as irregular. Alcoholic, nicotinic, and venereal ex- 
cesses have been followed by persistent masturbation 
and constant erotic tendency. 

*^ Nothing unusual occurred in his life until about 
1884, when he got to drinking, became nervous, sleep- 
less, and finally had mania a patUj with a series of epi- 
leptiform convulsions. His physicians prescribed more 
whisky and a hypodermic of morphine, which did not 
quiet him altogether, and while lying on the bed a 
* picture form' appeared on the wall and gradually 
assumed the form of Lucifer, whose voice issued forth, 
saying, *Who has hold of your blood— Gh>d, or the 
devil ! ' (the beginning of the delusional state as near 
as can be ascertained). Leaping from the bed, he ran 
to a priest's house for protection from the Evil One. 
Subsequently was sent to a private asylum for four 
weeks; afterward under asylum treatment on three 

• Uarth, 1892. 
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different occanonSy about three years in all ; finally, es- 
caping and getting drank, was arrested for using pro- 
fane language on the street, and spent four weeks in 
jaiL Regaining his liberty, worked as porter, Lucifer 
still pursuing him, but not so troublesome as formerly. 
On speaking to a priest about tlie delusion, the patient 
was advised to stop drink. Shortly after went to Kew 
York, where he kept up his bad habits. At lengtii re- 
turned to his home in Connecticut, insulted his mother, 
sister, and a young woman visitor, owing to which 
erotic conduct he was compelled to quit tiie paternal 
roof, ultimately bringing up in Boston, where he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. This last act was volun- 
tary, and not die outcome of Lucifer's instigation as 
were the preceding acts, especially those of a criminal 
or sinful nature; but when asked by an examining 
officer if there had been anytliing the matter with him 
that would tend to disqualify him for military service 
Lucifer spoke up and said * No.' After enlisting he 
kept up his bad habits. He was transferred to Wash- 
ington, where his erotic habits and eccentric conduct, 
piurticnlarly his speaking aloud to himself and gesticu- 
lating wildly while communing with Lucifer, attracted 
the attention of officers and men, and led to his being 
sent to a hospital. 

^M. L. speaks of himself as an innocent person 
who is controlled by a spirit whom he calls * the young 
man,' and who in his turn is under the influence of 
Lucifer, or, at any rate, is engaged in a continual strug- 
gle with the latter for supremacy in controlling the ac- 
tions of L. The young man abuses himi^lf sexually at 
times, but L. is not responsible for these actions. He 
does not see Lucifer, but hears him talking and roaring 
like a lion when opposed and angered.. Lucifer tells 
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him to kill the writer or other person finding out L.'8 
business, but he resists tliat advice. 

^ The patient is generally well conducted, and when 
not assistuig at work about the ward will go to a se- 
cluded place, where he can be heard upbraiding Lucifer 
iu a loud tone for attempting to control his speech and 
actions against his will, and tempting him to do things 
that he knows to be improper. The patient dwells a 
great deal on the importance of religious duties, ear- 
nestl J wishes to comply with the rules of the Church, 
and believes that Lucifer can finally be expelled or 
diased out by a species of exorcism. 

*^ Patient's memory is fair as regards dates, but ho 
is indifferent to surroundings and to recent occurrences, 
political or other. Knew when Mr. CleveUind was 
President ; don't know who is now and don't care, his 
only concern being to get his personality out of trouble, 
as he feels that he has to answer to Ood^'for being the 
cause of them. For the past six years he has been in 
league with Lucifer to ^ down ' L., but for the last six 
months he has endeavoured to give up his dealings 
with Lucifer and to assist L. to return to Gh>d. He, as 
the ^ young man,' wants to become L.'s good angel. 
Formerly he was L.'s bad angel or evil counsellor, ow- 
ing to some sinful act which placed him in Lucifer's 
power. At each attempt to emancipate himself from 
the po^er of Lucifer the latter tantalizes him in every 
conceivable way. He says Lucifer is afraid of God, 
but tries to bluff L. into the belief that God does not 
know and see all things. The patient keeps religious 
souvenirs about him, which displease Lucifer and in* 
duce ^ kicking ' on his part" 

The phenomena of insistent concepts, of impera* 
tive ideas, of impulsive mania, of paramnesia, of para* 
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noia and demonomania, can be fully reproduced in our 
laboratoriea. From the way we induce the phenomena 
artificially we can learn how tliey originate spontane- 
ooflly. To bring about insistent concepts, irresistible 
impulses^ and all kinds of changes of the ego, we must 
dissociate the secondary subconscious self from the pri- 
mary controlling consciousness ; we must then inoculate 
the subconscious self with the idea, impulse, or specious 
perscmality, and make a deep deft between die two 
selves by enforcing amnesia, otherwise the suggestion 
will simply rise as a memory. Once, however, disag* 
gregation is enforced, we can easily induce all kinds of 
insistent ideas, imperative concepts, all forms of irre- 
sistible impulses^ all sorts of changes of personality ; 
and we may assert that all thetie /arms qf insanity 
Aaoe at (Mr basis a disaggrsgaUon qf consciousness^ a 
dissoeiatian iif As primary and secondary suhoon- 
sdaussshss. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE TRAITS OP THE B(7BOON80IOI78 BBLP. 

We are now in a position to characterize the under- 
ground self. 

The subwaking self is stupid; it lacks all critical 
sense. A thing must be told to it plainly in all details^ 
and even then it follows more the letter than the spirit 
of the saggestion. I remind the reader of Prof. W. 
James's subject who smoked but ^* one '' pipe tlie whole 
day, and also of mj own subject, who, on being, sug- . 
gested not to have any slight hcadachCi next day came 
complaining of violent pain. The lack of criticid sense 
is well brought out in the following experiment : 

Mr. y. F. is hypnotized and is suggested to be Sam 
Smith, a bootblack, ten years of age. 

Exp. What is your name t * 

Sub. Sam Smith. 

Ecp. Your occupation ! 

S^b. A bootblack. 

Exp. How old are you ! 

SuJ>. Ten years. 

Exp. What is your father's name ? 
• Svb. (Gives his father's correct name.) 

Esp. How is it that your name is Sam Smith and 
your father's is different ! 

Svib. I do not know. 
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On another occasion I made the following ezperi* 
ment on the flame aabjoct : 

Exp. Are you alive ! 

Stib. Yea. - - 

Exp. No, you are dead. 

Svb. Tesi I diink I am dead. 

Exp. How long is it since yon died t 

Svi^. A few days ago. 

Exp. From what disease t 

S\A. I do not know ; just died. 

Exp. Can you hear and feel me t 

Sub. Yes. 

Exp. But how can you feel if you are dead ? 

Sub. I do not know. 

The subwaking self is ready to take any sugges- 
tion, no matter how ridiculous or painful the sugges- 
tion is. 

Mr. y. F. is hypnotised and is suggested that on 
awakening he should light the gas and bow to the light 
whenever the door is opened. On awakening he at 
once rushes, to light the gas, and is at last satisfied when 
be sees the flame. 

Exp. What did you light the gas for t 

Sub. I do not know, unless I wanted to hght my 
pipe. 

Exp. But you have no pipe. 

Sub. That is true, but then I can hght a cigarette. 
(Takes a cigarette foom my table, lights it« and b^ns 
to puff.) 

The reason here given by the subject is extremely 

stupid, because he could far easier light direcUy the 

dgarette with the match, and, besides, the gas jet was 

' io high up that he had to give a good jump to reach it 

I then opened the door. The sub ject bowed to the 
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light. I opened the door again; again the sabject 
bo\^ed to the gaa jot Each opening of the door was • 
followed by a polite bow to the fire. 

Ej^p. Why do you bow to the fire f 

Sub. I do not know. I suppose I am practismg. 
I do not know. I feel like a chump while I am 
doing it. 

Ecp. Why are you doing it f Can you give any 
reason? 

Sub. None, except that I want to. 

Exp. Have you any desire to do it ! 

S^. Yes, I think it is a i^ice thing to do. 

I take the hand of the subject, put it on the table, 
and tell the hypnotic self that the pencil is a lighted 
candle, the fliunes issuing from the point When I 
now touch any part of the subject's body with the 
point of the pencU the self screams from great pain. I 
tell the self, ** You have a toothache," and he does get 
the ache. 

The subwaking self is extremely credulous ; it lacks 
all sense of the true and rational. ^^ Two and two make 
five." "Yes." Anything is accepted if sufficiently 
emphasized by the hypnotizer. The suggestibility and 
imitativeness of the subwaking self was discussed by 
me at great length. What I should like to point out 
here is the extreme servility and cowardliness of that 
self. Show hesitation, and it will show fight; corn- 
mind authoritatively, and it will obey slavishly.* 

The subwaking self is devoid of all morality; it 
will steal without the least scruple ; it will poison ; it 
will stab ; it will assassinate its best friends without the 

* ThU is well illustratod in the experiments on my tabjeet A« 
Fingold, tee Chapter XXIV. 
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least scrapie. When completely cut off from the wak- 
ing penon it is precluded from conscience.* 

r The subwaking self dresses to fashion, gossips in 
company, rans riot in' business panicSi revels in the 
crowd, storms in the mob, and prays in the camp meet- 
ing. Its senses are acute, but its sense is nil Asso- 
ciation by contiguity, the mental mechanism of the 
brate, is the only one that it possesses. 

The subwaking self lacks all personality and indi- 
viduality; it is absolutely servile; it works according 
to no maxims; it has no moral law, no law at all. To 
be a law unto one's self, the diief and essential charac- 
teristic of personality, is just the very trait the subwak- 
ing self so glaringly lacks. The subwaking self has no 
will; it is blown hither and thither by all sorts of in- 

. coming suggestions. It u essenUally a brutal %Af. 

The jurimary self alone possesses trae personality, 
win, and self-controL The primary self alone is a law 
unto itself— « person having the power to investigate 
his own nature, to discover fiiults, to create ideals, to 
strive after them, to straggle for them, and by con- 
tinuous^ strenuous efforts of will to attain higlbar and 
higher stages of personality. 

Zwd Seelen wohiieii« scb! in meiner Bnist, 
Die sine will sicb von der andern trsDiien : 
Die due hUt, in derber liebedutt, 
Sieh an die Welt, mit kUmmeroden Oiganen ; 
Die andra hebt gewsltttm lich von Duel 
Zu den Gefilden bober Abnen.— Faust. 

•See en inleratlnf ertiele bf LiAMuUt in tbe Uteobrift fOr 
HjpMOiMe te April end Mej, ISeS. 
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PART in. 

SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SOCIAL BUOOESTIBIUTr. 

SuooBSTiBiLmr is a fundamental attribute of man's 
nature. We must therefore expect that man, in his 
social capacity, will display this general property ; and 
so do we actually find the case to be. What is required 
is only the condition to bring about a disaggregation in 
the social consciousness. This disaggregation may 
either be fleeting, unstable— then the type of suggesti- 
bility is that of the normal one ; or it may become stable 
— ^then the suggestibility is of the abnormal type. The 
one is the e^iggestibUity of the crowd-^ the other thai qf 
the mob. In the mob <Urect suggestion is^effecdve, in 
the crowd indirect suggestion. The clever stump orator, 
the politician, the preacher, fix the attention of their lis- 
teners on themselves, interesting them in the ^ subject 
They as a rule distract the attention of the crowd by 
their stories, frequently giving the suggestion in some 
indirect and striking way, winding up the long yam by 
a climax requiring the immediate execution of Uie sug- 
gested act Out of the infinite number of cases, I take 
the first that comes to niy hand : 
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In August 11, 1895, at Old Orchard, Me., a camp 
meeting was hold. The purpose was to raise a collec- 
tion for the evangelization of tlie world. The preacher 
gave his suggestions in the following way : 

^ The most impressive memory I have of foreign 
lands is the crowds^ the billows of lost humanity dash- 
ing ceaselessly on tlie sliores of eternity. . . • How des- 
perate and unloved they are — no joy, no spring, no 
song in their religion I I once heard a Chinaman tell 
why he was a CSiristian. It seemed to him that he was 
down in a deep pit, with no means to get put [Story.] 
Have you wept on a lost world as Jesus wept t U nel^ 
woe unto you. Your religion is but a dream and a 
fancy. We find Christ testing his disciples. Shall he 
make them his partners! Beloved, he is testing you 
to-day. [Indirect suggestion.] He could convert one 
thousand millionaires, but he is giving us a chance. 
[Suggestion more direct than before.] Have we faith 
^oug^t [A discourse on faith follows here.] God 
can not bring about great things without faith. I be- 
lieve the coming of Jesus will be brought about by one 
who believes strongly in it • . . Beloved, if you are 
going to give grandly for Ood you have got faith. 
[The suggestion is still more direct] The lad with 
the five loaves and the two small fishes [story]— when 
it was over the little fellow did not lose his buns ; there 
were twelve baskets over. • . . Oh, beloved, how it 
will come back I . . . Some day the King of kings will 
call you and give you a kingdom of glory, and just for 
trusting him a littlot What you give to-day is a great 
investment . . • Some day Gk>d will let us know how 
much better he can invest our treasures than we our- 
selyes.'' The suggestion was effective. Money poured 
in from all sides, contributions ran from hundreds 
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into thoosandsy into tens of tlionsands. The crowd 
contributed as much as seventy thousand dollars. 

A disaggregation of consciousness is easily effected 
in the crowd. Some of the conditions of suggestibility 
work in the crowd with great power and on a laige 
scale. The social psychical scalpels are big, powerful ; 
their edges are extremely keen, and tliey cut sure and 
deep. If anything gives us a strong sense of our indi- 
viduality, it is surely our voluntary movements. We 
may say that the individual self grows and expands 
with the increase of variety and intensity of its vol- 
untary activity; and conversely, the life of the indi*. 
vidual self sinks, shrinks with the decrease of variety 
and intensity of voluntary movements. We find, ac- 
cordingly, tiiat the condition of limitation of vol- 
.untary movements is of great importance in sugges- * 
tibility in general, and this condition is of the more 
importance since it, in fact, can bring about a narrow- 
ing down of the field of consciousness with the con- 
ditions consequent on that contraction — all favour- 
able to suggestibility. Now nowhere else, except 
perhaps in solitary confinement, are the voluntary 
movements of men so limited as they are in the crowd ; 
and the larger the crowd is the greater is this limita- 
tion, the lower sinks the individual self. Iniensify of 
personality is in inverse proportion to the number of 
aggregated men. This law holds true not only in the 
case of crowds, but also in the case of highly organized 
masses. Large, massive social organisms produce, as a 
rule, very small persons. Great men are not to be 
found in ancient Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, but 
rather in the diminutive communities of ancient Greece 
and Judea. 

This condition of. limitation of. voluntary move- 
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mentB is one of the prime conditions that help to bring 
about a deep^ a more or less lasdng dissociation in 
the oonsdoosness of the crowd — the crowd passes into 
the mob-state. A large gathering on account of the 
cramping of voluntary movements easily falls into a 
state of abnormal suggestibility^ and is easily moved 
by a ringleader or hero. Large assemblies carry within 
themselves the germs of the possible mob. The crowd 
contains within itself all the elements and conditions 
&vourable to a disaggr^tion of consciousness. What 
is required is only that an interesting object^ or that 
some sudden violent impressions should strongly fix 
the attention of the crowd, and plunge it into that 
state in which the waking personality is shorn of its 
dignity and power, and the naked subwaking self alone 
remains face to face witb the external environment 

Beudes limitation of voluntary movements and con- 
traction of the field of consciousnessi there are also 
present in the crowd, the matrix of the mob, the con- 
ditions of monotony and inhibition. When the preach- 
er, the politician, tiie stump orator, the ringleader, the 
hero^ gains the ear of the crowd, an ominous silence 
sots in, a silence frequently characterized as ^ awf uL" 
The crowd is in a state of overstrained expectation ; 
with suspended breath it watches the hero or the inter- 
esting, idl-absorbing object Disturbing impressions 
are excluded, put down, driven away by main force. 
So great ip the nlence induced in the fascinated crowd, 
that very frequently the buzzing of a fly, or even the 
drop of a pin, can be distinctly heard. AH interfering 
impressions and ideas are inhibited. The crowd is en- 
tranced, and rapidly meiges into the mob-state. 

The great novelist Count Tolstoy gives the follow- 
ing eharacteristio description of a crowd passing into 
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the entranced condition of the mob : ^ The crowd re- 
mained silenty and pressed on one another closer and 
closer. To bear the pressure of one another, to breathe 
in this stifling, contagions atmosphere, not to have the 
power to stir, and to expect somediing unknown, in- . 
comprehensible, and terrible, became intolerable. Those 
who were in the front, who saw and heard everything 
that took place, all those stood with eyes full of frigh^ ^ 
widely dilated, with open mouths ; and straining ^eir 
whole strength, they kept on their backs the pressure 
of those behind them.*' ♦ 

The following concrete cases taken from American 
life will perhaps show clearly the factors that work in 
the entrancement of the crowd, and will also disclose 
the disaggregation of consciousness effected in the pop- 
ular mind. 

One of the American newspapers gives the follow- 
ing sensational' but interesting account of feminine 
crowds entranced by Faderewski : ^ There is a chatter, 
a rustling of programmes, a waving of fans, a nodding 
of feathers, a general air of expectancy, and the lights 
are lowered. A hush. All eyes are turned to a small 
door leading on to the stage ; it is opened. Faderew- 
ski enters. ... A storm of applause greets him, • • • 
but after it comes a tremulous hush and a prolonged 
sigh, . . . created by the long, deep inhalation of up- 
ward of three thousand women. • . . Faderewski is at 
the piano. . . . Thousands of eyes watch every common- 
place movement [of his] through opera glasses with an 
intensity painful to observe. He the idol, they the 
idolaters. .' . • Toward the end of the performance 
the most decorous women seem to abandon themselves 

•VolnaiMir. (War and Peace) 
\ 
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to the influence. • . • There are sighs, Bobfl, the tight 
clinching of the palms, the bowing of the head. Fer- 
vid exclamations: *He is my master I* are heard in 
the feminine mob." In this highly sensational report 
the paper unconsdonsly describes aU the conditions re- 
quisite to effect a disaggregation of consciousness. 

The conditions of crowd entrancement are clearly 
revealed in the follovring case : 

In 1895 a "^ modem Messiah," a "^ Man-Christ" by 
name of Francis Schlatter, appeared in this country. 
He worked miracles. People believed in his divine, 
supernatural power. Men, women, and children flocked 
to him from all rides, and Schlatter did cure many of 
them of ^the ills of tlie flesh" by ^ mere kying on of 
hands," as the hypnotizer treats the entranced subject 
or the one he uitends to entrance. A disaggr^a- 
tion of consciousness was easily effected in the manipu- 
lated crowd of believers, the subwaking reflex self 
emeiged, and Schlatter's suggestions took effect A 
reporter describes the scene as follows : 

^Men, women, and children with the imprint of 
mental illness upon their faces were on all sides. . . . 
Every moment the crowd was augmented, . . . and 
soon the place was a sea of heads as far as the eye could 
aee. [Limitation of voluntary movements.] . . . Then 
a sudden movement went through the assemblage, and 
even the faintest whisper was hushed. [Monotony, in- 
hitntion.] . • . Schlatter had come." [Concentration 
of attention]. The reporter, as the individual of the 
eiowd, fell into the trance condition characteristic of 
the person in the mob. ^As I approached him," 
writes the reporter, ^ I became possessed of a certain 
wpematural fear^ which it wan difficult to analyte. 
My faith in the man grew in $pits qf my rM$an.^ 
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The waking, controlling, thinking, reasoning self began 
to waver, to lose its power, and the reflex, aubwaking 
consciouBness b^an to assert itself. ^ As ho released 
my hands my soul acknowledged some power in this 
man that my mind and my brain (?) seemed to flght 
against When he unclasped my liands I felt as 
though I could knsd at his feet and call him master J* 

The suggestion given to the entranced crowd by the 
/^ master *' spreads like wildfire. The given suggestion 
reverberates from individual to individual, gathers 
strength, and becomes so overwhelming as to drive the 
crowd into a fury of activity, into a frenzy of excite- 
ment As the suggestions are taken by the mob 
and executed the wave of excitement rises higher and 
higher. Each fulfilled suggestion increases the emo- 
tion of the mob in volume and intend^. Each now 
attack is followed by a more violent paroxysm of furious 
demoniac frenzy. The mob is like an avalanche : the 
more it rolls the more menacing and dangerous it grows. 
The suggestion given by the hero, by the ringleader, 
by the master of the moment, is taken up by the crowd 
and is reflected and reverberated from man to man, 
until every soul is dizzied and every person is stunned. 
In the entranced crowd, in the mob ; every one influ- 
ences and is influenced in his turn ; every one suggests 
and is suggested to, and the surging billow of sug- 
gestion swells and rises until it reaches a formidable 
height 

Suppose that the number of individuals in the crowd 
is 1,000, that the energy of the suggested idea in the 
^^ master " himself be represented by 60, and that only 
one half of it can be awakened in others; then the 
hero awakens an energy of 25 in every individual, who 
again in his or her* turn awakens in every one an 
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energy of 12*5. The total energy aroused by the hero 
is eqoal to 25 X l^OOO = 25,000. The total energy of 
anggestion awakened by each individual in the crowd is 
equal to 12'5 X 1,000/ or 12,500 (the hero bebg in- 
cluded, aa he ia, after all, but a part of the crowd). 
Since the number of individuals in the crowd is 1,000, 
we have the eneigy rising to as much as 12,500 X 1,000; 
adding to it the 25,000 produced by the ringleader, we 
have the total energy of suggestion amounting to 12,- 
, 625,0001 ♦ 

The mob energy grows faster than the increase of 
numbers. The mob spirit grows and expands with 
each fresh human increment like a cannibal it feeds 
on human beings. In my article A Study of the Mob f 
I point out that the mob has a self of its own ; that the 
personal self is suppressed, swallowed up by it, so much 
so that when the latter comes once more to the light of 
day it is frequently horrified at the work, the crime, 
the mob self had committed ; and that once the mob 
self is generated, or, truer to say, brought to the surface, 
it possesses a strong attractive power and a great capa- 
city of assimilation. It attracts fresh individuals, breaks 
down their personal life, and quickly assimilates them ; 
it effects in them a disaggregation of consciousness and 
assimilates the subwaking selves. Out of the subvoak* 
ing selve$ ths m6(h9df springs into being. Tlie assimi- 
lated individual expresses nothing but the energy sug- 
gestion, the will of the entranced crowd; ho enters 
fully into the spirit of the mob. This can be well 
illustrated by a curious incident describing the riots of 
the military colonists in Russia in 1881, taken from the 
memoirs of Panaev: 

•8m Appendix L f Atkntio Month] jr, FebrvMy, 1808. 
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• 

^ While Sokolov was fighting hard for his life I 
saw a corporal lying on the piazza and crying bitterly. 
On ray question, * Why do you cry t ' he pointed in tlie 
direction of the mob and exclaimed, ^ Oh, they do not 
kill a commander, but a father 1 ' I told him that in- 
stead of it he should rather go to Sokolov's aid He 
rose at once and ran to the help of his commander. A 
little later when I came with a few soldiers to Sokolov's 
help, I found the same corporal striking Sokolov with 
a dub. * Wretch, what are you doing t Have you not 
told me he was to you like a father t ' To which he 
answered : ^ It is such a time, your honor ; all the peo- 
pie strike him ; why should I keep quiet t ' " 

To take another interesting example: During the 
Kussian anti-Jewish riots in 1881 the city of Berditchev, 
consisting mainly of Jewish inhabitants, suffered from 
Jewish mobs. One day a Jewish mob of about fifteen 
thousand men, armed with dubs, butchers' knives, and 
revolvers, marched through the streets to the railway 
station to meet the KatzapL* To the surprise of intd* 
ligent observers, many Christians were found to partid- 
pate in this Jewish mob. 

An interesting case of this kind is brought by the 
Bev. H. C. Fish in his Handbook of Bevivieds : 

** While a revival was in progress in a certain vil* 
lage a profane tavern keeper swore he would never be 
found among the fools who were running to the meet*, 
ings. On hearing, however, of the pleasing mode of 
singing his curiosity was excited, and he said he did not 
know but he might go and hear the singing, but with 
an imprecation that he would never hear a word of the 

* A Malo-Rossian term for Veliko-RnflBUuia In all anti-Jsir* 
ish riots Veliko-Biiatiaiif wert the ringleftderk 
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aenuon. As soon aa the hymn before the sermon was 
song be leaned forward and secared both ears against 
the sermon with his forefingers. Happening to with- 
draw one of his forefingers^ the words, ' He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear/ pronounced with great so- 
lemnit]r« entered the ear tlutt was open and stmck him 
with irresistible force. He kept his hand from retom- 
ing to the ear, and, feeling an impression he had never 
known before, presently withdrew the other finger and 
hearkened with deep attention to the discoarse which 
f oUowed.** The tarem keeper was fascinated, drawn 
into the mob of tme believers, was converted, and, 
in the words of the Bev. H. C. fish, ^became tmly 
poos.'' 

The power of suggestion possessed by the revival 
meeting is well brought out in another case related by 
theBev. Kailsh:* 

^ An actress in one of the English provincial thea- 
tres was one day passing through the streets of the 
town when her attention was attracted by the sound of 
▼oioea. Onriosity prompted her to look in at an open 
door. It was a social (revival) meeting, and at the 
moment of her observation they were singing : 

Depth of mer^ t can there be 
If er^ still reserved forme t 

She stood motionless during a prayer which was 
offered. • . . The words of die hymn followed her. 
• • • The manager of the theatre called upon her one 
morning and requested her to sustain the principal 
character in a new play which was to be performed the 
next week. . • • She promised to appear. The char* 

•Handbook of Berifals. 
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acter she assumed required her on her first entrance to 
sing a song, and when the curtain vras drawn up the 
orchestra immediately began the accompaniment But 
she stood as if lost in thought (she seemed to Iiave fallen 
into a trance), and as one forgetting all around her and 
her own situation. The music ceased, buit she did not 
sing, and, supposing her to be overcome by embarrass- 
ment, the band again commenced. A second time they . 
paused for her to begin, but still she did not open her 
lips. A third time the air Was played, and then with 
clasped hand and eyes suffused with tears she sang not 
the words of the song,*' but the verses suggested to her 
at the revival meeting : 

Depth of mercy ! can there bo . 
Moroy stUl reserved for me f 

^ The performance,'' the Bev. H. 0. Fish naSvely 
adds, ^was suddenly ended.'' 

The extreme impulsiveness of the mob self is noto- 
rious. No sooner is a suggestion accepted, no matter 
how criminal, how inhuman it might be, than it is im- 
mediately realized, unless another suggestion more in 
accord with the general nature of suggestions in which 
the mob self was trained, interferes and deflects the 
energy of the mob in another direction. The follow- 
ing interesting case will perhaps best illustrate my 
meaning : 

On February 36, 1896, at Wichita Falls, Texas, a 
mob of several thousand men attacked the jail where 
two bank robbers were confined. The mob battered 
the jail doors and forcibly took possession of the two 
prisoners. The two men w^re taken to the bank 
which they attempted to rob the day before. An im- 
provised scaffold was erected. The first impulse of the 

\ 
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mob was to hum ths prisoners. Sooiting vxu the 
programme. This inquisitorial mode of execution 
^without shedding human blood ** was by suggestion 
dianged to hanging, the way of execution commonly 
in use in this country to inflict capital punishment, 
the "wvf of murder common to all American lynch- 
ing mobs. 

The consciousness of the mob is reflex in its nature. 
In the entranced crowd, in the mob, social consdous- 
ness is disaggr^ted, thus exposing to the direct influ- 
CDoe of the enyinmment the reflex consciousness of the 
eocial subwaking self. The subwaking mob self slum- 
ben within the bosom of sodetjr. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

800IBTY AND EPIDKMI08. 

Whien animalBy on account of die great dangers that 
threaten them, begin to rove about in groupa^ in com- 
paniesy in herds, and thus become social, such animals^ 
on pain of extinction, must vary in the direction of sug- 
gestibility ; thej must become more and more snaoop- 
tible to the emotional expression of their comrades, and 
reproduce it instantaneously at the first impression. 
When danger is dra\nng near, and one of the herd de- 
tects it and gives vent to his muscular expression of 
fear, attempting to escape, those of his comrades who 
are most susceptible reproduce the movements^ experi- 
ence the same emotions that agitate their companion, 
and are thus alone able to survive in the struggle for 
existence. A delicate susceptibility to the movements 
of his fellows is a question of life and death to the in- 
dividual in the herd. Suggestibility is of vital impor- 
tance to the group, to society, for it is the only way of 
rapid communication social brutes can possibly possess. 
Natural selection seizes on this variation and develops 
it to its highest degree. Individuals having a more 
delicate susceptibility to suggestions survive, and leave 
a greater progeny which more or less inherit the char- 
acteristics of their parents. In the new generation^ 
again, natural selection resumes its merciless work^mak-. 
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ing the nsefiil trait of Buggestibility Btill more promi* 
nenty and tbe sifting process goes on thus for genera- 
tionsy endlessly. A highly developed suggestibility, an 
extreme, keen susceptibility to the sensori-motor sug- 
gestions, coming from its companions, and immediately 
realizing those suggestions by passing through the mo- 
tor processes it witnesses, is the only way by which the ' 
social brute can become conscious of the emotions that 
agitate its fellows. The sentinel posted by the wasps 
becomes agitated at the sight of danger, flics into the 
interior of the nest buzzing violently, the whole nestf ul 
of wasps raises a buzzing, and is thus put into the same 
state of emotion which the sentinel experiences. 

Suggestibility is the cement of the herd, the very 
soul of the primitive social group. A herd of sheep 
stands packed close together, looking abstractedly, stu- 
pidly, into vacant space. Frighten one of them ; ii tlie 
animal b^ns to run, frantic with terror, a stampede 
ensues. Each sheep passes through the movements of 
its neighbour. The herd acts like one body animated 
. \ by one soul. Social life presupposes suggestion. No 
: socie^ without suggestibility. Man is a social animal, 
. no doubt ; but Ae is social leoause he is suggestiUe. 
Suggestibility, however, requires disaggregation of con- 
sciousness ; hence, society presupposes a cleavage of the 
mind, it presupposes a plane of cleavage between the 
differentiated individualily and the undifferentiated re- 
flex consciousness, the indifferent subwaking self. So- 
ciety and mental epidemics are inUmatehf reUUed; for 
ihe social gregarious sdf is the suggestible suboonwiaUs 
seif. 

The very oiganization of society keeps up the disag- 
gregatioh of consciousness. The rules, tiie customs, the 
laws of society* are categorical, imperative, absolute. 
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One must obey tliem on pain of deatlu Blind obedi- 
ence is a social virtue.* But blind obedience is the 
very essence of suggestibility, the constitution of the 
disaggregated subwaking self. Society by its nature, 
by its organization, tends to run riot in mobs, manias, 
crazes, and all kinds of mental epidemics. 

With the development of society the economical, 
political, and religious institutions become more and 
more differentiated ; their rules, laws, by-laws, and regu- 
lations become more and more detailed, and tend to 
cramp the individual, to limit, to constrain his volun- 
tary movements, to contract Ins field of consciousness, 
to inhibit all extraneous ideas— in short, to create con- 
ditions requisite for a disaggregation of consciousness. 
If, now, something striking fixes the attention of the 
public — a brilliant campaign, a glittering holy image, 
or a bright ^^ silver dollar'* — ^the subwaking social self, 
the demon of the demos, emei^ges, and society is agi- 
tated with crazes, manias, panics, and mental plagues 
of all sorts. 

With the growth and civilization of society, institu- 
tions become more stable, laws more rigid, individuality 
is more and more crushed out, and the poor, barren 
subwaking self is exposed in all its nakedness to the 
vicissitudes of the external world. In civilized society 
laws and regulations press on the individual from all 
sides. Whenever one attempts to rise above the dead 
level of commonplace life, instantljr the social screw 
begins to work, and down is brought ui>on him the 

* **The vast majority of i)ereon9,*' writes F. Galton. ''of our raoo 
have a natural tendency to shrink from the responsibility of stand- 
ing and acting alone ; they exalt the vox poptdi, even when they 
know it to be the utterance of a mob of )iot)0dies, into the vox Dei. 
and they are willing slaves to tradition, authoiity, and custom.** . 
21 
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^mendoQS weight of the socio-tttftic presa, and it 
squeezes him back into the mire of mediocrity, fre- 
qaentljr crashing him to death for his bold attempt 
Man*s relations in life are determined and fixed for 
him; he is told how he must pnt on his tie, and the way 
he must wear his coat ; sach should be the fashion of his 
dress on this jMtrticular occasion, and such should be the 
form of his hat ; here must he nod his head, put on a 
solemn air ; and there take off his hat, make a profound 
bow, and display a smile full of delight Personality is 
suppressed by the rigidity of social organization ; the 
cultivated, civiliced individual is an automaton, a mere 
puppet 

Under the enormous weight of the socio-static press, 
under the crushing pressure of economical, political, and 
reli^ous regulations there is no possibility for the indi- 
vidual to determine his own relations in life ; there is 
no possibilily for him to move, live, and think freely ; 
the personal self sinks, the suggestible, subconscious, 
social, impersonal self rises to the Surface, gets trained 
and cultivated, and becomes the hysterical actor in all 
the tragedies of historical life. 

Laws and mobs, society and epidemics — are they 
not antagonistic t In point of fact they are intimately, 
vitally interrelated, they are' two sides of the same 
shield 

Under normal conditions social activity no doubt 
works wonders ; it elaborates such marvellous products 
as language, folklore, mythology, tribal organization, 
etc — ^products that can only be studied and admired by 
the intellect of the scientist When, however, the so- 
cial oonditions are of such a nature as to charge society 
with strong emotional excitement, or when the institu- 
tions dwarf individuality, when they arrest personal 
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growth, when they hinder the free development and 
exercise of the personal controlling consciousness, then 
society falls into a hypnoid condition, the social mind 
gets disaggregated. The gregarions self begins to move 
within the bosom of the crowd and becomes active ; the 
demon of the demos emerges to the surface of social 
life and throMTs the body politic into convulsions of de- 
moniac fury. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

.STAMPEDES. 

Mental epidemics, panics, stampedes occnrring in 
social animals, are especially interesting from oar point 
of view. In the Journal of Mental Science for Janu- 
aiy, 1872, Dr. W. Lander Lindsay brings a few cases 
of stampedes among cavalry horses. Of these stam- 
pedes fonr deserve our special attention. Three were 
English and one was Knssian. 

On Monday, Augnst 80, 1871, a stampede happened 
among the horses of the Finit Life Guard, encamped on 
Cove Common, near Aldershot The Daily Telegraph 
of September 1, 1871, gives the following description 
of the panic: ^A sadden noise frightened tlie horses 
of two officers and caused them to start from their 
pickets, followed by six troop horses. A panic then 
seized on the whole line ; three himdred horses broke 
loose $imuUaneoudy^ running in all directions, some 
dragging the cords and pins, and all wearing their sad- 
dle doths. . . . Almost evdry open route had been 
taken by the fugitives. ... At one point the troop 
dashed against the closed toll-gate and smashed it 
to pieces^ while . . . many plunged against stakes or ' 
other obstructions, seriously injnring themselves. Sev- 
eral dropped down dead within an hour; some were 
drowned in the canal, and others were captured in a 
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crippled state.*' ^Who could have tliooghty'' exdaima 
the Times, ^ that horses woald go mad, like Gh>]dsmith's 
dog, to gaia some private end of their own t and yet, 
what other conclusion can we form t . . . A sedate and 
virtuous body of thi:pe hundred horses suddenly going 
mad, running over one another, kicking and fighting 
among themselves, and conmiitting suicide by all the 
means in their power. . • . The three hundred horses 
• • • became frenzied with the same unity of purpose.^ 

On September 2, 1871, a second stampede occurred 
to the horses of the Second Dragoon Guards, also en- 
camped on Cove Common. This time the stampede 
was on a somewliat smaller scale than the first one. 
According to the Daily News ^of September 4, 1871, 
** seventy-six horses suddenly broke loose from the 
right wing of the regiment and galloped madly in all 
directions. The vast expanse of common ground in 
the locality is intersected by the Basingstoke Canal and 
numerous ditches, into which many of the animals 
plunged or fell, and were vrith difficulty rescued from 
drowning or suffocation." 

Next day, September 8d, a still smaller stampede of 
forty only occurred in the same camp to the horses of 
the Tenth Hussars. The epidemic was rapidly losing 
ground, and vanished altogether with the third stam- 
pede. 

If now we inquire after the immediate or exciting 
cause in all these stampedes, we find it invariably to be . 
some very trivial accident, in itself utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Thus the first stampede 
was caused by a flock of geese that disturbed the repose 
of the chargers, and tlie second was brought about by 
** a runaway horse from an adjac^itcamp." The excit- 
ing cause was insignificant ; what^ then, was the pre* 
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dispodng cause t — jThs natural soeial wggeHUnUty qf 
hor^ekind. 

Compare now these equine stampedes with similar 
stampedes or panics among men* The following case 
may serve as a good illustration : 

In the year 1761 the citizens of London were 
alarmed by two shocks of an earthquake, and the 
prophecy of a third, which was to destroy them alto- 
gether. A crack-brained fellow named Bell, a soldier 
in the life GuardSi was so impressed with the idea 
that there would be a third earthquake in another 
month that ho lost his senses and ran about the streets 
predicting die destruction of London on the 6th of 
ApriL Tliousands confidently beheved his prediction 
and took measures to transport themselves and their 
families from the scene of the impending calamity. 
As the awful day approached tiie excitement became 
intense, and great numbers of credulous people resorted 
to all the villages within a circuit of twenty miles, 
awaiting the doom of London. Islington, Highgate, 
Hampstead, Harrow, and Blackheath were crowded 
with panic-stricken fugitives, who paid exorbitant 
prices for accommodation to the housekeepers of these 
secure retreats. Such as could not afford to pay for 
lodgings at any of tiiose places remained in London 
until two or three days before the time, and then en- 
camped in the surrounding fields, awaiting the tremen- 
dous shock which was to lay the city all level with the 
dust The fear became contagious, and hundreds, who 
had laughed at the prediction a week before, packed up, 
their goods when they saw otiiers doing so and has- 
tened away. The river was thought to be a place of 
great security, and all the merchant vessels in the port 
were filled with people, who passed the night betweeu 
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the 4th and 6th on board, expecting every instant to 
see St Paul's totter and the towers of Westminster 
Abbey rock in the wind and fall amid a clond of dost 

Stampedes have their leaders just as mobs have 
their instigators, as political parties have their bosses^ 
and as great movements have their sdnts and heroes. 
Each great stampede has its political boss, its *^ run- 
away horse/' its hero who is obeyed blindly and do- 
votedly followed even to the point of self-destruction. 
The suggestion of the hero is fatal in its effects. The 
special correspondent of The Scotsman, in commenting 
on the English stampedes, truly remarks : ^It is always 
one or two horses which begm the mischief; and if 
they were quieted at once, the contagion of the panic 
would be arrested." 

If not counteracted, the suggestion given by the 
boss of the stampede is simply irresistible, and is car- 
ried out in a spirit of perfectly blind, slavidi obedience. 
This can be clearly seen in the Bussian St Petersburg 
stampede of 1871. TheTimes correspondent gives the 
following account of it : 

'^ On the second night of the campaign an unlucky 
accident occurred. ... A regiment of the Empress's 
Cuirassiers of the Guard, nine hundred strong, . • • 
had arrived at their cantonments. One of the squad- 
ron of horses became alarmed, broke away, was fol- 
lowed by the next squadron, and, a panic seizing them 
all, in one instant the whole nine hundred fled in ¥ald 
disorder. . . . Two things were very remarkable in 
tliis stampede. In the first place, tiiey unanimouslj 
selected one lai^, powerful horse as their leader j and, 
with a look at him and a snort at him which they 
meant and he understood as aj>rie vo%ul^ they octuaUy 
waited until he dashed to the fronts and tiien followed 
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in wild conf Qsion. When I tell yon that some of the 
horses were not recovered till thejr had gone one hun- 
dred and twenty iniles into Finland, you may imagine 
what the panic was. 

^ The second remarkable thing is the way that some 
of them were stopped. In ons solid ma&s they dashed 
on for miles, and then came directly, at right angles, on 
a river. In front of them was a bridge, bnt on the 
other nde of the bridge was a sort of tite duponi and 
a small picket of cavalry. The horse which led would 
not face the bridge, seeing the cavalry at the other end, 
but turned to one side, dashed into the stream, and the 
whole nine hundred horses swam the river together. 
As they emerged and flew wildly on, the commander 
of the picket bethought him of a ruee^ and ordered fi 
bugler to blow the appeL This is always blown when 
the horses are going to be fed. . . . All the old horses 
pricked up their ears, wavered, stopped, paused, turned 
round and trotted back. . . . This severed the mass» 
• • • The rest was broken up.'' 

Those who live in a democracy and have the in« 
terests of the country at heart may well ponder on these 
stampedes. From our standpoint these stampedes are 
very interesting and highly instructive, because they 
deaily show the esctreme suggestibility to which the 
.•odal brute is constantly subject 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

KEDIiBVAL MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 

The phenomena of history lie open before ns. 
Looking back to the 'middle ages, we find them to be 
times in which abnormal social suggestibility was dis* 
played on a grand scale — ^times full of mobs, riots, of 
blind movements of vast hnman masses, of terrible 
epidemics ravaging Europe from end to end. Thej 
were ages peculiar for the seemingly strange fact that 
whole cities, extensive provinces, great countries were 
stricken by one mental disease. Men went mad in 
packs, in tens of thousands. An obscure individual in 
some remote country place went off into fits of hys- 
terics, and soon nations were struggling in convulsions 
of hysterical insanity. 

The middle ages appear to us as dark and brutal. 
We consider ourselves vastly superior to the medisBval 
peasant, burgher, and knight, with their superstitions, 
reli^ous fervor, with their recurrent mental epidemics. 
But might we not meet with a similar fate at die hands 
of our descendants 7 Might not a future historian look 
back to our own times with dismay, if not with horror t 
He might represent our ^^ modem civilized " times as 
dark, cruel, brutal ; times of the St Bartholomew butch- 
ery and other Protestant massacres ; times of the Thirt/ 
Tears' War, of the Seven Tears' War, of the terrors 
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of the French BeyolutioQ, of the brutal Napoleonic 
wars; times of the abaord talip erase in Holland, of 
great commercSal manias and business bubbles, and of 
still greater industrial panics and crises ; times of Sal- 
vation armies, Coxey mobs, of blind religious reviyals, 
of mental epidemics and plagues of all sorts and de- 
scriptions. 

DiflEerent as medissTal society is from our own, it is 
still at bottom of like nature. A dose inspection of it 
will therefore help us to see clearer into the nature of 
our own social life. 

The life of the mediseval individual was regulated 
down to its least details by rigid laws, orders, and com- 
mands. The guild, the order, the commune, and the 
church all had minute r^ulations, rules, and prescrip- 
tions for the slightest exigencies of life. Nothing was 
left to individual enterprise; 6ven love had its rules 
and customs. Society was divided and subdivided into 
classes and groups, each having its own fixed rules, each 
leading its own peculiar, narrow, dwarfish life. The 
weight of authority was crushing, social pressure was 
overwhelming, the inhibition of the individual's will 
was complete, and the suggestible, social, subwaking 
self was in direct relation with the external environ- 
ment 

A brief review of the chief mental epidemics of 
that time will at once show us the extreme suggesti- 
bility of medisBval soci^. 

The most striking phenomenon in mediseval history 
is that of the Crusades, which agitated European nations 
for about two centuries, and cost them about seven 
minion men. People were drawn by an irresistible 
longing toward the Holy Sepulchre, which &soinated 
their mental gase, just as the butteifl/ is blindl/ drawn 
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toward the candle. This attraction of dovont Christians 
by the Holy Sepulchre manifested itself in pilgrimages, 
which at first were rare, but gradually spread, and be- 
came a universal mania. Bishops abandoned their 
dioceses, princes tlieir dominions, to visit the tomb of 
Christ. 

At the time of its highest tide, the flood of pilgrims 
was suddenly stopped by tlio Seljukian Turks, who 
conquered Palestine about 1070. As a maniac, when 
thwarted in his purpose, becomes raving and violent, 
so did Europe become when the floodgates of the pil- 
grim torrent were stopped, and only drops were let to 
trickle through. European humanity fell into a fit of 
acute mania wliich expressed itself in the savage ecstasy 
of the first Crusade. 

Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban II were the 
heroes who first broke the ice, and directed the popular 
current to the conquest of the Holy Land. The fiery 
appeals of the emaciated, dwarfish hermit Peter car- 
ried everything before them. The frenzy which had 
unsettled the mind of the hermit was by him com- 
municated to his hearers, and they became enraptured, 
entranced with the splendid schemes he unfolded. 

Meantime Pope Urban II convoked two councils, 
one after another. At the second council, that of 
Clermont, the pope addressed a multitude of thou- 
sands of people. His speech was at first listened to in 
solemn silence. Oradually, however, as he proceeded, 
sobs broke out ^ Listen to notiiing,^ he exclaimed, ' 
*^but the groans of Jerusalem I • • • And remember 
that the Lord has said, * He that will not take up his 
cross and follow me isoinworthy of me.' Ton are the 
soldiers of the cross ; wear, then, on your breast or on 
your shoulders the blood-red sign of him who died for 
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the salvation of jonr bohI I ^ The BUggestion was irre- 
sistible. Leaving the fields and towns, agricultural 
serfs and petty traders displayed intense eagerness to 
reach the Holy City. If a rational individual inter- 
fered with a word of warning, their only answer was 
the suggestion of the pope, ^ Ue who will not follow 
ine is unworthy of me.'' The whole world of Western 
Christendom fell into a deep somnambulic condition. 
This state of social somnambulism was naturally accom- 
panied by its usual phenomena, by illusions, hallucina- 
tions, and delusions— in otlier words, by religious visions 
and miracles. 

Heinrich von 8ybel, in speaking of the first Crusade, 
tells us that ** we can liardly understand such a state of 
mind. It was much as if a large army were now to 
embark in balloons, in order to conquer an island be- 
tween the earth and the moon, which was also expected 
to contain the paradise." Swarms of men of different 
races, with their i^ves and daughters, with infants 
taken from the cradle, and grandsires on the verge of 
tlie grave, and many sick and dying, came from every 
direction, all of them ready to be led to the conquest of 
the Holy Land. Peter the Hermit, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Gk>ttschalk became the heroes, the ringleaders 
of the mobs, which were cut to pieces before they 
-reached Palestine. Then followed an army led by pil- 
grim princes, who succeeded in conquering the Holy 
Land, and founded there a Christian kingdom; but 
this kingdom wiu unstable, and it fell again and again 
into the hands of the unbelievers, and crusade after . 
crusade was organized, each being a weaker copy of the 
preceding, until 1372, when the crusade epidemic was 
completely at an end. 

I>nring the same period of time there were also 
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western crusades against the Arabians in Spain and 
against the unfortunate Albigens^s in southern France. 
In the crusade against the AlbigenseSi according to 
Albeit von Stade, a peculiar religious mania broke out 
among women ; thousands of them, stark naked and in 
deep silence, as if stricken with dumbness, ran franti- 
cally about the streets. In Luttich many of them fell 
into convulsions of ecstasy. 

The abnormal suggestibility of medisdval society was 
most clearly seen in the crusades of children. About 
1212, between the fourth and fifth crusades, Stephen, 
a shepherd boy at Cloyes, in imitation of his elders, be- 
gan to preach to children of a holy vrar. Stephen soon 
became the rage of the day; the shrines were aban- 
doned to listen to his words. He even worked mira- 
cles. The appeal of Stephen to the children to save 
the Holy Sepulclire aroused in the young a longing to 
join him in the holy pilgrimage. 

The cnisade epidemic rapidly spread among the lit- 
tle ones. Everywhere there arose children of ten years, 
and some even as young as eight, who claimed to be 
prophets sent by Stephen in the name of Qod. When 
the ^^ prophets " had gathered sufficient numbers, they 
began to march through towns and villages. Like a 
true epidemic, this migration-mania spared neither boys 
nor girls; according to the statements of the chroni- 
clers, there was a large proportion of little girls in the 
multitude of hypnotized children. 

The king, Philip Augustus, by the advice of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, issued an edict commanding the chil- 
dren to return to their homes ; but the religious sugges- 
tions were stronger than the king's command, and the 
children continued to assemble unimpeded. Fathers 
and mothers brought to bear upon the young all the 
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inflaenoe they had to check this dangeronB migration- 
mania, bnt of no avail Persuasions, threats, punish- 
ments were as futile as the king^s command. Bolts and 
ban could not hold the diildren. If shut up, they 
broke through doors and windows, and rushed to take 
their places in the processions which they saw passing by. 
If the children were forcibly detained, so that escape 
was impossible, they pined away like migratory birds 
kept in seclusion. 

In a Tillage near Cologne, Nicolas, a boy of ten, 
began to play at crusade-preaching. Thousands of 
children flocked to him from all sides. As in France, 
all opposition was of no avaiL Parents, friends, and 
pastors sought to restrain them by force or appeal ; but 
the young ones pined so that, as the chroniclers say, 
their lives wore frequently endangered, as by disease, 
and it was necessary to allow them to depart Hosts 
of children assembled in the city of Cologne to start 
on their pilgrimage to the Holy Land. There they 
were divided into two armies, <me under the leadership 
of Nicolas, the' boy-prophet, the other under some un- 
known leader. The armies of the little crusaders, like 
Coxey's army of our own times, were soon reduced in 
irambers by mere lack of food. 

After many tribulations the army led by Nicolas, 
considerably reduced in sixe, reached Rome, where the 
pope, Innocent III, succeeded in diverting this stream 
of little pilgrims back to Germany. Ruined, degraded, 
and ridiculed, the poor German children reached their 
homes; and when-asked what they in reality wanted, • 
the children, as if aroused from a narcotic state, an- 
swered that they did not know. 
' The other German army had a worse fate. After 
untold ^Aifferings and enormous loss of numbers, they 
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reached Brindim, where they were treated with eirtreme 
cruelty. The boys were seized by the citizens and sold 
into slavery, and the girls were maltreated and sold into 
dens of infamy. 

The French little crusaders met with a similar fate. 
When, after a long and fatiguing journey, they at last 
reached Marseilles, two pious merchants voluntarily 
offered to provide vessels to convey the children to 
Palestine. Half of the vessels suffered shipwreck, and 
the rest were directed to the shores of Africa, where 
the little pilgrims were delivered into the hands of the 
Turks and Arabians. The two pious merchants were 
slave dealers. 

A contemporary chronicler * describes the children's 
crusade epidemic in the following barbarici doggerel 

Latin verse : 

I 
Hie vide perigrinacioDem et qualitor per incantadDiies j 

sunt decepti, ' 

Illis temporibus stupendum quid crevit. 

Mundoque mirabilis truffa inolevit. ! 

Nam sub boni specie malum sic succrevit. \ 

Arte quidem magiea iita late tecit 

Talis devocio ante hec non est audito. 1 

Aurcs cunctis pruriunt virgines omantur. t 

Annos infra sedecim evangelizantur. i 

Cioncurrentes pueii cortant et sequantur. ! 

Et romore viderant casso consolantur. 

Ungarus Theutunicus Froncus sociantur. \ 

Boemus Lombardicus Brittoque canantur. 

Flandria Yestfalia amnes federantur. 

Friso cum Norwagia cuncti conglobantur 

Pruiit pes et oculus pueros venantur. 

. . . . * • . 

Risum luctus ocoopat digne lamentantur. 

* Anon. Chron. Rhjrthmioara, in Rauoh*s Rerum Aostriaoarom 
Soriptores. . 
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No sooner did die crusade epidemic abate than an- 
other one took its place, that of the flagellants. In 
1260 the flagellants appeared in Italy, and from there 
spread all over Europe. ^An xmexampled spirit of 
remorse,*' writes a chronicler, ^suddenly seized on the 
minds of the. people. The fear of Christ fell on all ; 
noble and ignoble, old and young, and even children of 
. five, marched on the streets with no covering but a scarf 
round their waists. They each had a scourge of leather 
thong8,.which they applied to their limbs with sighs 
and tears with such violence that blood flowed from 
their wounds.^ 

As the flagellant epidemic was dying away, a terri- 
ble plague arose, and this time a deadly one— that of 
the black death. While the black death was doing its 
merciless, destructive work, a frenzy of anti-Semitic 
mania seized on European nations; they brutally burned 
and slaughtered the unfortunate Jews by thousands, 
sparing neither sex nor age. 

The black death over, the dancing mania b^an. 
About the year 1870 thousands of dtmcers fiUed the 
streets of ]&iropean cities. So virulent was this epi- 
demic that peasants left their ploughs, mechanics their 
workshops, and housewives their domestic duties, to 
join the wild revels. Girls and boys quitted their 
• parents, and servants their masters, to look at the 
dancers, and greedily imbibed the poison of mental 
infection. 

In Italy the dancing mania took a somewhat differ- 
ent form. There a belief spread that he who was bit- . 
ten by a tarantula (a species of spider whose sting is 
no more harmful than that of the ordinary wasp) got 
dangerously sick, and could liot be cured unless he 
danced to the tune of the tarantelU. Nothing short of 
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death itself was expected from tLe wonnd which those 
insects inflicted ; and if those who were bitten escaped 
with their lives, they were pining away in a desponding 
state of lassitude. Many became weak-sighted, lost the 
power of speech, and were insensible to ordinary causes 
of excitement. At the sounds of musical instruments 
the patients awoke from their lethargy and started a 
most passionate dance. Tarantism became the plague 
of Italy. Crowds of patients tlironged the streets of 
the Italian cities, and danced madly to the merry tune 
of tlie tarantella. The epidemic reached such a height 
and became so widely spread that few persons could 
claim to be entirely exempt from it. Neither youth 
nor age was spared. Old men of ninety and children 
of five were alike attacked by it. 

Social suggestibility is individual hypnotization writ- 
ten large. The laws of hypnosis work on a great scale 
in society. Hypnotic suggestbn is especially effective 
if it accords with the character of the subject. The 
same holds true in the case of social hypnotization. 
Each nation has its own bent of mind, and suggestions 
given in that direction are fatally effective. The Jew 
is a fair example. Beligious emotions are at the basis 
of his character, and he is also highly susceptible to 
religious suggestions. The list of Jewish Messiahs is 
inordinately long. It would take too much space to 
recount the names of all the ^ saviours '' who appeared 
among the Jews from the second destruction of the 
temple down to our own times. A few strong cases, 
however, will suffice. In the year 1666, on Bosh 
Hashanah (Jewish New Year), a Jew, by name Sab- 
bathai Zevi, declared himself publicly as the long-ex* 
pected Messiah. The Jewish populace was full of glee 
at hearing such happy news, and in the ardour of ita 
29 X 
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belief, in the insanity of its religions intoxication, shout- 
ed fervently, ^ Long live the Jewish King, our Hes- 
mah I ^ A maniacal ecstasy took possession of the Jew- 
ish mind. Men, women, and children fell into fits of 
hysterics. Business men left their occupations, work- 
men their trades, and devoted themselves to prayer and 
penitence. The synagogues resounded with sighs, cries, 
and sobs for days and nights together. Tlie religious 
mania became so furious tliat all the rabbis who op- 
posed it had to save their lives by flight Among the 
Persian Jews the excitement ran so high that all the 
Jewish husbandmen refused to labour in the fields. 
Even Christians regarded Sabbathai with awe, for this 
event took place in the apocalyptic year. The fame of 
Sabbathai spread throughout the world. In Poland, 
in Germany, in Holland, and in England, the course 
of business was interrupted on the exchange by the 
gravest Jews breaking off to discuss this wonder- 
ful event The Jews of Amsterdam sent inquiries 
to their commercial agents in the Levant, and re- 
ceived the brief and emphatic reply, ^ It is He, and 
no other I ^ 

Wherever the messages of the Messiah came, there 
the Jews instituted fast days, according to the cabalistic 
regulations of Nathan the prophet, and afterward aban- 
doned themselves to gross intemperance. The Jewish 
communities of Amsterdam and Hamburg were espe- 
cially conspicuous for their absurd religious extrava- 
gances. In Amsterdam the Jews marched through the 
streets, carrying with them, rolls of the torah, singing, 
leaping, and dancing as if possessed! Scenes still more ' 
turbulent, licentious, and wild occurred in Hamburg, 
Venice, Leghorn, Avignon, and in many other cities of 
Italy, Germany, France, and Poland. The tide of re- 
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ligions mania rose so high that even such learned men i 



as Isaac Aboab, Moses do Aguilar, Isaac Noar, the rich 

banker and writer Abraham Peroiray and the Spinozist, 

Dn Benjamin Musaphia, became ardent adherents of i 

the Messiah. Spinoza himself seemed to have followed 

these strange events with great interest I 

The tide of religious mania rose higher and higher. I 

In all parts of the world prophets and prophetesses ap- [ 

peared, thus realizing the Jewish belief in the inspired 
nature of Messianic times. Men and women, boys and < 

girls, wriggled in hysterical convulsions, screaming 
praises to the new Messiah ; many went raving about 
in prophetic raptures, exclaiming : ^ Sabbathai Zevi is ! 

the true Messiah of tlie race of David ; to him the 
crown and kingdom are given t " 

The Jews seemed to have gone mad. From all 
sides rich men came to Sabbathai, putting their wealth 
at his disposal. Many sold out their houses and all 
they poss^sed, and set out for Palestine. So great 
was the number of pilgrims that the price of passage 
was considerably raised. Traffic in the greatest com- 
mercial centres came to a complete standstill ; most of 
the Jewish merchants and bankers liquidated their 
affidrs. The belief in the divine mission of Sabbathai 
was made into a religious dogma of equal rank with '^ 
that of the unity of God. Even when Sabbathai was 
compelled by the Sultan to accept Mohammedanism the 
mystico-Messianic epidemic continued to rage with 
unabated fury. Many stubbornly rejected the £ict of 
his apostasy : it was his shade that had turned Mus* 
sulman. 

After Sabbathai's death a new prophet appeared, by 
the name of Michael Oordozo. His doctrine, in spite of 
its manifest absurdity, spread like wildfire. ^ The Son 
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of David,^ be said, ^ will not appear until all iBrael ia 
ttther holy or wicked.'* As the latter was by far the 
easier process^ he recommended all tme Israelites to 
hasten the coming of. the Messiah by turning Moham- 
medans. Oreat numbers with jnous seal complied with 
his advice. 

As an individual man may be foolish and mis- 
chievous^ but at a social brute he is absurd and dan* 
gerens» 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

DEHONOPHOBIA. 

About the end of the fifteenth centoiy the germs 
of a fearful epidemic got lodged within the saboon* 
eoioiis mind of Western humanity. Demonophobia, 
the fear of demons, the fear of witchcraft, got poBses- 
sion of the mind of European nations. Whole popa* 
lations seemed to have been driven crazy with the fear 
of ther deyil. For more tlian a century and a half did 
the epidemic of demonophobia rage with an OTer> 
whelming fury. No one was exempt from this mal- 
ady of truly infernal origin. The old and the young, 
the ignorant and the learned, were stricken by it alike. 

In all European countries the same absurd opinions 
and insane ideas prevailed as to the power of impious 
and malidouB people, especially of old women, to effect 
supernatural mischief, to fly through space, to change 
themselves into dogs, cats, wolves, and goats, to kill, 
worry, or terrify men, women, and children for their 
pastime, and to feed on the flesh of the latter at horrid, 
banquets presided over by devils.* 

Europe seemed to have become a vast aqrium of 
paranoiacs, of monomaniacs, possessed with the fear of 
persecution by infernal agencies. Wea^*minded per* 

* FbantimMU, ToL L B. R. Jliddtn. 
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80118^ old, helplessy demented men and women, hyster- 
ical rabjectty and insane patients with a disposition to 
foim delusions were accused, or accused themselves, of 
having entered into intimate relationship with imps, 
incubi, succubi, and even of having had direct inter- 
course with the archfiend himself. So strong were the 
suspicions of this peculiar acute form of social paranoia 
jwseeutaria that neither beauty nor tender age could 
serve as protection. 

The pope, Innocent VIII, in his bull of 1488 made 
a strong appeal to his Catholic fold to rescue the Church 
of Christ from the power of Satan. He preached a 
crusade against the atrocious, unpardonable sin of witch- 
craft The land must be purified of this great eviL 
Those servants of the devil, the sorcerers and witches, 
commit the horrible crime of having intercourse with 
impure spirits ; moreover, they delight in mischief and 
evQdoing; they blast the com of the field, the herbs 
of the orchard, the grapes of the garden, and the 
fruits of the trees ; they afflict with diseases man and 
beast Sorcery must be wiped out from the face of 
the earth. 

The appeal of the pope made a strong impression 
on the minds of the people, and the malady of demono- 
phobia was fairly under way. On all sides men sprang 
up who made it their sole business to discover and bum 
sorcerers and witches. Sprenger, the author of Hal- 
leuB Mal^fioarum^ with troe Oerman thoroughness, 
even worked out a whole system of rules by which the 
inquisitors in other countries might best discover the 
guilty. The inquisitors, for instance, were required to 
ask the suspected whether they had midnight meetings 
with the devil ; whether they attended the witches' sab- 
bath; whether they could raise whirlwinds; whether 
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they had had sexual intercourse with Satan. To elicit 
affirmative answers, tortures of the most excruciating 
kinds were employed. 

Pious and zealous inquisitors set at once to their 
deadly work. Cumanns, in Italy, burned forty-one poor 
women in one province alone ; and Sprenger, in Ger* 
many, burned numbers of them ; his victims amounted 
to as many as nine hundred in a year. The German 
commissioners appointed by the pope, Innocent YIII, 
condemned to the stake upward of three tliousand 
victims. 

The new commissioners for the extermination of - 
witchcraft appointed by each successive pope stiU fur- 
ther increased the virulence of the epidemic One was 
appointed by Alexander Y I in 1494, another by Leo X 
in 1521, and a third by Adrian YI in 1522. The epi- 
demic of demonophobia increased from year to year, and 
the spirit of persecution grew in vigour and intensity. 
In Geneva alone five hundred persons were burned in 
the years 1515 and 1516. Baiiholomew de Spina in- 
forms us that in the year 1524 no less than a thousand 
persons suffered death for witchcraft in the district of 
Como, and that for several years afterward the average 
number of victims exceeded one hundred annually. 
One inquisitor, Hemigins, took great credit to himself 
for having during fifteen years convicted and burned 
nine hundred. The inquisitor of a rural township in 
Piedmont burned the victims so plentifully and so fast 
that there was not a family in the place which had not 
its dead to mourn. 

The Reformation helped little to alleviate this witch- 
craft mania ; on the contrary, it only served to intensify 
this truly demoniacal malady. The spirit of persecu- 
tion was even stronger in Protestant than in Catholic 
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countries. In Lather's Table Talk we find the follow* 
ing item : 

^ Angost 25/ 1538. The conyenation fell npon 
witches, who spoil milk, eggs, and butter in farmyards. 
Br. Lndier said : ^IshouldhavenooampamononthMe 

In France, fires for the execution of witches blazed 
in almost every town. Children were torn away from 
their parents and wives taken from their husbands and 
cruelly sacrificed to the Moloch of demonophobia. The 
people became so strongly possessed with the fear of 
persecution by infernal agencies that in 1579 a great 
alarm was raiiBed in the neighbourhood of Melun by 
the increase of witches, and a council was to devise 
some measures to stay the eviL A decree was passed 
that all witches and consultors with witches should be 
punished with death ; and not only those, but also for- 
tune-tellers and conjurers. In the following year the, 
' Parliament of Souen took up the same question, and de- 
creed that the possession of a grimavre^ or book of spells, 
was sufficient evidence of witchcraft, and that all per- 
sons on whom such books were found should be burned 
alive. Three councils were held in different parts of 
France in the year 1583, all relating to demonophobia. 

From the Oontinent the epidemic spread to Eng- 
land. In 1562 the statute of Elizabeth declared witch- 
craft as a crime of the highest magnitude. An epi- 
demic terror of witchcraft seized on the English mind, 
and this epidemic spread and grew in virulence with the 
growth of Puritanism. 

In Scotland the germs of the epidemic were dili- 
gently cultivated by the preachers of the Bef ormation. 
Ilk 1568 the ninth parliament of Queen Mary passed 
an act that decreed Ae punishment of death against 
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witches and eonsulters of witches. The Scotch nadon 
was smitten with an epidemic fear of the devil and his 
infernal agents. Sorcerers and witches were hunted 
out and tortured with a truly demoniacal cruelty. As 
a fair example of the cruelties and tortures practised 
on the poor unfortunates convicted of witchcraft may 
be taken the case of Dr. Fian, a petty schoolmaster of 
Tranent 

Dr. Fian was accused of sorcery. He was arrested 
and put on the rack, but he would confess nothing, and 
held out so long unmoved that the severe tortures of 
the hoots was resolved upon. He fainted away from 
great pain, but still no confession escaped his lips. Re- 
storatives were then administered to him, and during 
the first faint gleam of returning consciousness he was 
prevailed upon to sign a full confession of his crime. 
He was then remanded to his prison, from which 
he managed to escape. He was soon recaptured and 
brought before the Court of Judiciary, James I, the 
demonologistj being present. Fian denied all the cir- 
cumstances of the written confession which he had 
signed ; whereupon the king, enraged at his stubborn 
wilfulness, ordered him once more to the torture. Dr. 
Fian's finger nails were riven out with pincers, and 
long needles thrust, their entire length, into the quick. 
He was then consigned again to the boots, in which he 
continued ^^ so long, and abode so many blows in them 
that his legs were crushed and beaten together as small 
as might be, and the bones and flesh so bruised that the 
blood and marrow spouted forth in great abundance.'' 

The social malady of demonophobia kept on grow- 
ing among the Scotch, and the spirit of persecution 
grew in violence from year to year. From the passing 
of the act of Queen Mary till the accession of James to 
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the throne of England, a period of thirty.-nine jean, 
the average number of persecutions for witchcraft in 
Scotland was two hundred annually, or upward of sev- 

' enteen thousand yictims I 

Witch-finding in Scotland became a regular trade, 
and hundreds of ruffians carried on this profession with 
great profit It was believed that the devil put his 
mark on his servants in the shape of an ansesthetio, or 
rather analgesic, spot — a spot free from pain. Such an- 
lesthetic spots, as we know, exist in hysterical subjects, 
and can bo easily induced by suggestion. The witch- 
finders, armed with long pins, roamed about the coun- 
try, pricking the flesh of supposed criminals. Once 
the ansBsthetio spot was found the person was doomed 
to death. So acute was the social mental malady of 
demonophobia that no one once accused of relations 
with the devil was acquitted. To be accused of witch- 
craft meant tobeguiltyof it,and tobegufltyof witch-^ 
craft was certain death. 

In the year 1597 King James I published his famous 
^-or infamous — treatise on demonology. ^Witches," 
says the king, ^ ought to be put to death, according to the 

. law of God, the civil and imperial law, and the munici- 
pal law of all Christian nations : yea, to spare the life, 
and not strike whom Qod bids strike, and so severely 
punish in so odious a treason against Ood, is not only 
iinla¥rful, but doubtless as great a sin in the magistrate 
as was Saul's sparing Agag.'' He says also that tlie 
crime is so abominable that it may be proved by evi- 
dence which would not be received against any other 
offenders — young children who knew not the nature of 
an oath and persons of an infamous character being 
anffident witnesses against them. To be, however, 
more sure, James gives us well-tried tests for the discov* 
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ery of witches and sorcerers. ** Two good helps,** says 
James, ^^maj be used : the one is the finding of their 
mark and the trying of the insensibleness thereof ; the 
other is their floating on the water ; for, as in a secret 
murther, if the dead carcass be at any time thereafter 
handled by the murtherer, it will gush out of the blood, 
as if the blood were crying to Heaven for revenge of 
the mnrtherer (God having appointed tliat secret super- 
natural sign for trial of that secret unnatural crime) ; so 
that it appears that God hath appointed (for a super- 
natural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that 
the water shall refuse to receive them in her bosom that 
have shaken off them the sacred water of baptism and 
wilfully refused the benefit thereof ; no, not so much 
as their eyes are able to shed tears (threaten and torture 
them as you please) while first they repent (God not 
permitting them to dissemble their obstinacy in so hor* 
,rible a crime) ; albeit the womankind espediEdly be able 
otherwise to shed tears at every light occasion when 
they will, yea, although it were dissembling like the 
crocodiles." 

With the accession of James, the demonologist, to 
the throne of England the epidemic of demonophobia 
burst forth among the English with renewed vigour 
and with more intense fury than ever. In 1604 the 
first parliament of King James passed a bill to the 
effect *^ that if any person shall use, practise, or exer- 
cise any conjuration of any wicked or evil spirit, or 
shall consult, covenant with, or feed any spirit| the first 
offence to be imprisonment for a year and standing in 
the pillory once a quarter ; tbe second offence to be 
death." 

This act of James I against witchcraft was passed 
when Lord Bacon was a member of the House of Com* 
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monfl and Lord Coke was attorney-general. That act 
was referred to a committee which had the spiritual 
guidance of twelve bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land* 

As a rule, however, the minor punislmient was but 
rareljr inflicted. Nearly aU of the records report cases 
of accused hanged and burned €Uiv€ and quick. Dur- 
ing the long period of tocial cataclysms from the reign 
of James I to that of Charles II, the epidemic of 
demonophobia continued to rage with unabated fury. 
Dr. Zadiary Grey, in a note to ^ Hudibras," informs us 
that he himself perused a list of three thousand witches 
executed in the time of the Long Parliament alone. 
During the first eighty years of the seventeenth century 
the number executed has been estimated at five hun- 
dred annually, making a total of forty thousand. 

Among the English inquisitors, Matthew Hopkins, 
the witch-finder, greatly distinguished himself for hiff 
insane passion of witch persecution. He claimed to 
have a thorough knowledge of ^such cattle," as he 
called the witches, and soon assumed the title of ^^Witch- 
finder GteneralL'' He travelled through the counties 
of Norfolk, Essex, Huntington, and Sussex for the sole 
purpose of finding out the servants of the deviL* The 
most favourable test, however, with him was that of 
swimming. The hands and feet of the suspected per- 
sons were tied together crosswise, the thumb of the 
right hand to the toe of the left foot, and the thumb of 

* The repetition of tbo Loril't Prsyer snd Creed was a eare test 
to disoover the followen of Beelsebab. Ko witch could do so cor* 
reetljT. If she missed a word, or eren if she pronoanced one in- 
ooherentljT, she was gniltj. Teariessness was also a gooil test 
Witches can not shed mors than three tears» and that only from the 
leflejs. ^ 
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the left hand to the toe of the right foot The unfor- 
tunates were then wrapped up in a large blanket and 
laid upon their backs in a pond or riven If they sank 
and were drowned, they were innocent ; bat if they 
floated, they were guilty of witchcraft and were burned 
** alive and quick.** 

Another favourite method of Hopkins, "the Witch- 
finder General],'* was to tie the suspected witch in the 
middle of a room to a chair or table in some uneasy 
posture. Ho then placed persons to watch her for f our- 
and-twenty hours, during which time she was kept ivith- 
out food and drink. In this state one of her imps will 
surely come and visit her and suck her blood. As the 
^imp might come in the sliape of a moth or a fly, a 
hole was made in the door or window to admit it. If 
any fly escaped from the room, and the watchers could 
not catch it and kill it, the woman was guilty, and she 
was sentenced to death. Thus a poor old woman was 
found guilty, because four flies appeared in the room, 
and she was made to confess that she had in her employ 
four imps named " Ilemazar," " Pye-wackett,** ** Feck- 
in-the Crown," and " Grizel-Greedigut** 

In the seventeenth century the social malady of 
demonophobia reached its acme of development The 
epidemic was in full swing. " The world seemed to be 
like a large madhouse for witches and devils to play 
their antics in." Tlie teiTor of mysterious evil agencies 
fell on the spirits of men. The demon of fear seemed 
to have obsessed the mind of European humanity. 
Continental Europe, especially France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, suffered greatly ^m the epidemic High 
and low were attacked by this malady without any 
discrimination. In fact, the more learned one was 
the stronger was the malad^r, the more acute was the 
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fear of inimical mysteriouB agendes. Social paranoia 
persecutoria seemed to have become clironic 

The great Bodinus^ the highest authority of the sev- 
enteenth centarj, tells us that ^ the trial of tlie offence 
[witchcraft] most not be conducted like other crimes. 
Whoever adheres to the ordinary course of justice per- 
verts the spirit of the law, both divine and human. 
He who is accused qfwroery should never be acquitted^ 
unlese the malice of the pereecutor be dearer than the 
eun\ ioT it is so difficult to bring full proof of this 
secret crime, that out of a million of witches not one 
would be convicted if the usual course were followed '' I 

Thousands upon thousands of victims were cruelly 
sacrificed to that insane fear of evil spirits. Kurem- 
bei);« Geneva, Paris, Toulouse, Lyons, and many other 
cities, brought on the average an annual sacrifice of 
two hundred ; Oologne burned three hundred and the 
district of Bamberg four hundred witches and sorcerers 
annually. 

The list of trials of the city of WUrzburg for only 
two years, from 1627 to 1629, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the diabolical work done by that insane spirit of 
demonophobia. Hauber, who has preserved the list in 
his Acta et Scripta Magioa^ says, in a note at the end, 
that it is far from being complete, and that there were 
a great many other burnings too numerous to specify. 
This list of executions contains the names of one 
hundred and fifty-seven persons who were burned in 
the course of two years in twenty-nine burnings, aver- 
aging from five to six at a time. It comprises thrw 
play actors, four innkeepers, three common councihnen 
of Wftrzbuig, fourteen vicars of the cathedral, the bur- 
gomastei^s lady, an apotheeary^s wifeand daughter, two 
choristers of the cathedral, •Oobel Babelin, the prettiest 
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girl in the town, and the wife, the two little sons, and 
die daughter of the councillor Stakenberg. At the 
seventh of these recorded burnings the victims are de- 
scribed as a Mrandering boy twelve years of age, and 
four strange men and women. Thirty of the wholo 
number appear to have been vagrants of both sexes. 
Kone escaped. All fell victims to the insane suspicions 
of religious paranoia peraecutoria. 

The spirit of persecution did not spare even the 
little ones. The number of children on the list is great 
The thirteenth and the fourteenth burnings comprise 
a little girl of nine, another cliild (a younger sister), 
their mother, and their aunt, a pretty young woman of 
twenty-four. At the eighteenth burning the victims 
were two boys of twelve and a girl of fifteen. At 
the nineteenth, the young heir of Botenhahn, aged 
nine, and two other boys, one aged ten and the otiier 
twelve. Whoever had the misfortune of falling under 
the suspicion of practising witclicraft, of dealing with 
spirits, was lost. Nothing could save him from the 
homicidal fury of religious demonophobia. 

So acute was the malady of demonophobia that 
nonsensical jargon uttered by poor crazed creatures 
scared people out of their wits. Thus at Amsterdam 
a crazy girl confessed that she could cause sterility in 
cattle and bewitch pigs and poultry by merely repeat- 
ing the magic words Turiua und Shurius Inturius. 
She was hanged and burned. One insane person was 
condemned to the stake by the magistrate of Wfkrzbuxg 
for uttering the iollowing formula : 

Lallc, Bachera, Hagatte, Baphia, Dajam, 
Yagath Heneche Ammi Nagas, AdanUitor, 

Raphsel.Immsnuel Cbristua, Tetragrammaton, 

A^ Jad LoL KOnlg ! Ktoig I 
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People were condemned to the flames for pronomio* 
ing meaningless word% sach as 

Anion, Lslle, Sabalos, Aado» Pster, Axiel« 
Adonai 8«do Vagoth Agrm, Jad, 
Bsphra ! Komm ! Komm ! 

It was considered an unpardonable sin, a heinous 
crime that conld onljr be expiated bjr the auUhda-fS^ to 
repeat the following gibberish : 

ZelUsnelle Heotti Bonus Yagotha, 
Plisos Bother osech unions Beelsebub^ 
Doz 1 Comm 1 Comm 1^ 

The ware of the epidemic ran so high that eron 
little children who in their play happened to repeat 
those awf ol incantations were seized bjr the authorities, 
tried for witchcraft, found guilty, and condemned to 
the flames. 

On American ground we find the same malady of 
demonophobia blazing up in the celebrated trials of 
Salem witchcraft On the accusation of a few hyster- 
ical giris,t twenty innocent people were condemned to 
death. Some were hanged, and others suffered a hor- 
rible end under the crushing pressure of heavy weights. 

One can hardly find on the records of human 
crimes anything more disgusting, more infamous, than 
this insane systematic persecution of feeble women and 
tender children. 

* Charlef Maekajr, MenoinL 

t Ophaoi, On WitdMnft. Diika^ Annab of Witcfacrift. -^ 
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FINANOIAL 0BAZE8. 

If from the horron of demonophobia we turn to 
the market place, to the world of busineBB and financesi^ 
we are once more impressed by the extreme suggesti- 
bility characteristic of the social spirit The enthusi- 
asm of speculative mania and the abject fear of finan- 
cial panics are epidemical. Men think in crowds, and 
go mad in herds. The tulipomania of the Dutch, the 
Mississippi scheme of the French, the South Sea bub* 
ble of the English, the financial epidemics and business 
panics of our own time, may serve as good illustrations. 

About the year 1634 the Dutch became suddenly 
possessed with a mania for tulips. The ordinary in- 
dustry of the country was neglected, and the popula- 
tion, even to its lowest dregs, embarked in the tulip 
trade. The tulip rapidly rose in value, and when the 
mania was in full swing some daring speculators in- 
vested as much as 100,000 florins in the purchase of 
forty roots. The bulbs were as precious as diamonds ; 
they were sold by their weight in 2>^U8f a weight less 
than a grain. A tulip of the species called Admiral 
Liefken weighing 400 perits was worth 4,400 florins ; 
an Admiral Yon der Eyck weighing ^446 perits was 
worth 1,260 florins ; a Childer of 106 perits was worth 
1,615 florins ; a Yiceroy of 400 perits, 8,000 florins ; and 

S3 843. 
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a Semper Angnstos weighing 200 poritB was thought to 
be Teiy cheap at 5,500 florins.* 

An insane mania of speculating in tulips seized 
upon the minds of the Dutch. Begular marts for the 
side of roots were established in all the large towns of 
Holland — ^in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, 
Alknuuu*. The stock jobbers dealt largely in tidips, 
and their profits were enormous. Many speculators 
grew suddenly rich. The epidemic of tulipomania 
raged with intense fury, the enthusiasm of speculation 
filled erery heart, and confidence was at its hei^t ' A 
golden bait hung temptingly out before the people, and 
one after the other they ruidied to the tulip marts, like 
flies around a honey pot Every one imagined that the 
passion for tulips would last forever, and that the 
wealthy from every part of the world would send to 
Holland and pay whatever prices were asked for them. 
The riches of Europe would be concentrated on the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee. Nobles, citizens, farmers, 
mechanics, seamen, footmen, maid servants, chimney- 
sweeps, and old-dothes women dabbled in tulips. 
Houses and lands were offered for sale at ruinous- 
ly low prices, or assigned in payment of baigains 
made at the tulip market So contagious was the 
epidemic that foreigners became smitten with the 
same frenay and money poured into Holland from all 
directions. 

This speculative maniadid not last long; social sug- 
gestion b^gan to work in the opposite direction, and a 
universal panic suddenly seized on the minds of the 
Dutch. Instead of buying, every one was trying to seU. 
Tulips fell below their normal value. Thousands of 
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merchants were utterly roineJ, and a ciy of lamenta* 
tion rose in tlie land. 

About the year 1717 a maniacal enthusiasm of 
speculation seized on tlie French mind. John Law, a 
sharp Scotchman, was authorized by the Segent of 
Fr^ce to establish a company with the exclusive privi* 
lege of trading on the western bank of the MississippL 
Expectation rose on all sides, and thousands of people 
hastened to invest their capital, which was to be raised 
with unheard-of profits on the water of that great 
river. With a largo fund in hand and with prospects 
of getting an unlimited supply of money, the Missis- ^ 
sippi Company extended the range of its visionary* 
speculation. 

In the year 1719 an edict was published granting ^ 
to the Mississippi Company the exclusive privilege of ^ 
trading to the East Indies and the South Seas. The 
prospects of profit were glorious. John Law, the pro-^ . 
jector, the ringleader of the epidemic, promised a 
profit of about one hundred and twenty per cent I 

The enthusiasm of the French nation knew no 
bounds. Three hundred thousand applications were 
made for the fifty thousand new sliaros issued by the 
company, and Law's house was beset from morning to 
night by mobs of applicants. 

The eagerness to be on the list of the stockholders 
rose to a pitch of frenzy. Dukes, marquises, counts, 
with their duchesses, marchionesses, and countesses, 
waited in the streets for hours every day to know the 
result Every day the value of the shares increased, 
and fresh applications became so numerous that it was 
deemed advisable to create no less than three hundred 
thousand new shares at five thousand livres each, in 
order that the regent might take advantage of the popu- 
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lar enthnsiann to pay off the national debt For tliiB 
parpoee the ram of fifteen hundred million livres was 
neceflsary. Such was the eagerness of the nation that 
thrice the sum would have been subscribed if the Got- 
emment had authorized it 

The tide of speculative mania rose higher and 
higher. The French were seized with an insatiable 
greed for speculation. There was not a person of note 
among the aristocracy who was not engaged in buying 
and selling stock. People of every age and sex and 
condition in life speculated in the rise and fall of Mis- 
sissippi bonds. The street where the jobbers met was 
thronged with multitudes of people, and accidents frd- 
quently occurred there on account of the great pressure . 
of the crowd. Houses round thd resort of speculation 
* — houses worth in ordinary times a thousand livres of 
yearly rent — ^yielded .as much as twelve or sixteen 
thousand. A cobbler who had a stall in tiiat street 
gained about two hundred livres a day by letting 
it out and furnishing writing materials to brokers 
and their clients. The story goes that a hunchback 
who stood in tiie street gained considerable sums by 
lending his hump as a writing desk to the eager specu* 
lators,* 

A spirit of furious speculation took possession of tiie 
French mind to such a degree that thousands abandoned 
resorts of pleasure to join the orgies of 'gambling in 
ICssissipin bonds. The whole nation was in a trance ; 
it was intoxicated with the hopes and expectations of 
enormous gains, nay— with actual realization of great 
treasures. The French, however, soon woke up from 
their trance with a cry of distress; the Miuissippi 

• Haekaj, ICemoin. 
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bubble buret, and thousands of speculaton were ruined 
and reduced to poverty and misery. 

In die year 1720 a fever of speculation seized on 
the English mind. The South Sea Company, in order 
to raise the value of its stock, spread &ncif ul rumoura j 

that all the Spanish colonies would soon be granted i 

free trade, and then the rich product of Potosi would be | 

poured into the lap of the English. Silver and gold \ 

would be as plentiful as iron. England would become t 

the wealthiest country in the world, and the richest \ 

company in England would be the South Sea Com- j 

pany ; every hundred pounds invested in it would pro- | 

duce hundreds per annum. • 

Strange to say, people believed in all those fables^ j 

and bought shares and speculated recklessly. Business j 

men were in a high fever of excitement They aban- 
doned their trades and turned to speculation. For a 
time it looked as if the whole nation turned stock job- 
bers. Exchange Alley was blocked up by crowds. 
Everybody came to purchase stock. ^ Every fool as- 
pired to be a knave." The epidemic grew in vigour and 
intensity ; the mania for speculation became more acute. * 
Kew companies with schemes of the most extravagant 
and fanciful nature sprang up on all sides like mush- 
rooms. The share lists were speedily filled up, and the 
shares grew on wind and water. Busmess bubbles were 
raised on all sides, and people were sure to get rich on 
them. 

Verily, verily, there are no bounds to human cre- 
duUty and folly. People invested their fortunes in such 
absurd schemes that one who has never experienced 
the fever of modem speculation can hardly realijse the 
state of the public mind. Thus one of the projects 
that received greai encouragement was for the estab- 
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lishmcDt of a company ^to make deal boards out of 
sawdust" One project was more absurd than the 
other: ^For famishing funerals to any part of Great 
Britain " ; ** For a wheel of perpetual motion " ; " For 
extracting silver from lead"; ^^For the transmutation 
of quickdlver into a malleable fine metal." Such were 
tlie nature of the projects. Eomo bold speculator 
started ^ A company for carrying on an undertaking of 
great advantage, but nobody to know what it is." In 
his prospectus die speculator stated that the required 
capital was half a miUion, in five thousand shares of 
one hundred pounds each; deposit^ two pounds per 
share. Each subscriber paying his depont would bo 
entitled to one hundred pounds per share* ^^ Man be* 
Heves as much' as he oan," says Prof. James, but as a 
gregarious animal man believes whatever is suggested 
to him. 

The waves of business speculation ran higher and 
higher, and along with it rose the stock of the South 
Sea Company. The shares rose three hundred to five 
hundred, five hundred to five hundred and fifty, and 
then made a prodigious leap to eight hundred and 
ninety, and finally the price of the stock rose to one 
thousand per cent I The bubble was full blown and 
burst People began to sell stock to realize profit 
The stock f elL The rush for selling increased. The 
stock began to nnk rapidly. The fall produced an alarm, 
apanici 

The course of speculation epidemics is to rise to the 
highest point of heavenly bliss, and then to &11 to the 
lowest depth of misery ; to pass from a state of acute 
maniacal exaltation to a state of still more acute melan- 

* MackAjT, Memoinu 
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cbolic depression. The course of the speculation epoch 
is a kind of social yb^ a dotMe forme. It is this mod- 
em sociaiyb^ d dovhU forme that clearly discloses the 
extreme suggestibility of gregarious man. 

A chronological table will show at a glance the nn* 
interrupted chain of European epidemics : 

Pilgrimage epidemic, 

Cru8«de epi- ) Easterh «od Western Cnindet» 

demia f Children's Cnissde, 
Flagellant epidemic, 
31ack Death and Aiitisemitio ma&ia» 

( 8t. John's dance, 
^1£ j St Viti«' dance, 

( Tarantism, 

I>emonophobia, or witchcraft mania» 



Speculative 



Tttlipomania, 
The Mississippi Scheme, 
The South Sea Bubble, 
And business bubblesi 



1000 to 1005 

1 1005 <• 1270 

1200 *« 1848 

1848 

1874 ) To the end of 

1418 V the fifteenth 

1470 ) century. 

/ To the end of 
1488] seTenteenth 

I century. 
1684 
1717 
1720 
To our own times. 
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• CHAPTEB XXXin. 

▲HERIOAK MENTAL BPIDEMI08. 

TuBKiKo now to American social life, so radically 
different from tliat of the middle ages, we still find 
the same phenomena manifesting themselves. The so- 
cial spirit runs riot in mobs, crazes^ manias^ pests, 
plagues, and epidemics. 

American reli^ous epidemics hallowed by the name 
of ^revivalism'' are notorious. A Jonathan, a Mc- 
Gready, a Sankey, or a Moody is stricken by the 
pkgne, falls into a delirium, and b^ins to rave on 
religion. The contagion spreads, and thousands upon 
thousands pray wildly in churches and chapels, rave 
furiously, and fall into convulsions in camp meetings. 
A revival epidemic has come, rages violently for some 
time, and then disappears as suddenly as it came. To 
take a few instances of the many cases of revivals : 

In 1800 a wave of religious mania passed over the * 
country and reached its acme in the famous Kentucky 
revivals. The first camp meeting was held at Cabin 
Creek. It b^;an on the 22d of May and continued 
four days and three nights. The crying, the singing, 
the praying, the shouting, the falling in convulsions 
made of the place a pandemonium. Those who tried 
to escape were either compelled to return, as if drawn 
hy some mysterious force, or were struck with convul- 
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donB on the way. The pestilence sprend, raging with 
unabated fuiy. FamUies came in wagons from great 
distances to attend the meetings. The camp meetings 
generally continued four days, from Friday to Tuesday 
morning, but sometimes they lasted a we^ One suc- 
ceeded another in rapid succession. The woods and 
paths leading to the camp meeting were alive with peo- 
ple. " The labourer/* writes Dr. Davidson,* ** quitted 
his task ; age snatched his crutch ; youth foigot his 
pastimes ; the plough was left in the furrow ; the deer 
enjoyed a respite upon the mountains; business of all 
lands was suspended ; bold hunters and sober matrons, 
young men, maidens, and little children flocked to the 
common centre of attraction." As many as twenty 
thousand people were present at one of these meetings. 
The general meeting at Indian Creek, Harrison 
Coimty, continued about five days. The meeting was 
at first quiet. The suggestion, however, was not slow 
to come, and this time it was given by a child. A boy 
of twelve mounted a log and began to rave violently. 
He soon attracted the main body of the people. Over- 
come by the power of emotions, the little maniac raised 
his hands, and, dropping his handkerchief wet with 
tears and perspiration, cried out: ^Thus, O sinner, 
shall you drop into hell unless you forsake your sins 
and turn to the Lord 1 " At that moment some fell to 
the ground ^ like those who are shot in a battle, and the 
work spread in a manner which human language can 
not describe." Thousands were wriggling, writhing 
and jerking in paroxysms of religious fury. So vim* 
lent was the revival plague that mere indifferent look- 
ers-on, even mockers and sceptics,r were infected by it, 

* History of the Presbyterian Churoh in Kentucky. 
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and joined tlie ezerdses of the raving religious maniacs 
and fell into jerking convulsions of religious hysteria. 
The following case may serve as a fair example : 

^A gentleman and a ladj of some note in the 
fashionable world were attracted to the camp meeting 
at Cc|ie Bidge. Thej indulged in many contemptuous 
remarks on their way about the poor infatuated crea- 
tures who rolled over screaming in the mud, and prom- 
ised jestingly to stand by and assist each other in case 
that either should be seized vrith the convulsions. 
They had not been long looking upon the strange 
scene before them, when the young woman lost her 
consciousness and fell to the ground. Iler companion, 
forgetting his promise of protection, instantly forsook 
her and ran off at the top of bis speed. But flight 
afforded him no safety. Before he had gone two hun- 
dred yards he, too, fell down in convulsions." * 

In many places the religious epidemic took the form 
of laughing, dancing, and barking or dog manias. 
Whole congr^tions were convulsed with hysterical 
laughter during holy service. In the wild delirium of 
religious frenzy people took to dancing, and at last to 
barking like dogs. They assumed the posture of dogs, 
^moving about on all fours, growling, snapping the 
teeth, and barking with such an exactness of imitation 
as to decdve any one whose eyes were not directed to 
the spotf Nor were the people who suffered so morti- 
fying a transformation always of the Vulgar classes ; 
persons of the highest rank in society, on the contrary, 
men and women of cultivated minds and polite manner^ 
found themselves by sympathy reduced to this degrad- 

* Qoqiel Henld. PkoL D. W. 7sndeU, Epidemio ConToltions 
Biaiii,OoCobsr,188L t^^o^^mar- 
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ing situation/' * The baneful poison of religious re* 
vivalism turns its victims into packs of mad dogs. 

In 1815 a religious revival swept over the countiy, 
and ended in the excesses of camp meetings. 

In 1832 a great revival epidemic raged fiercely in 
this country. An excellent description of this revival 
is given by Mr. Albert S. Ithodes.! I give his account 
i>erbatim: 

^ What is usually called ^ the Great American Re* 
vival ' began simultaneously in New Haven and New 
York in 1832, and does not seem to have been set in 
motion by any particular individual or individuals, but 
to have l)een in a full sense a popular expression. It 
was in men's minds and in the atmosphere. It broke 
out and raged like a fire over a certain portion of tlie 
country known by the old inhabitants as the ^ burnt 
district.' It was especially felt along the shore of Lake 
Ontario and in the counties of Madison and Oneida. 

^^ The host that marched in this revival movement 
had many banners, but were without known chieftains. 
. . • The corporals and sergeants who marched with 
the uprising were men of mediocrity (unknown heroes 
of mobs). These did not make the revival, but it 
made them. They were of rarions religious colours, 
and formed a motley group gathered from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Episcopal Methodists, Evangelists, 
Independents, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. 

^^ The characteristic signs [of revivalism] attended this 
spiritual tempest. Ballrooms were turned into places 
of prayer and theatres into churches. . • . Clergymen 
who reasoned logically were told that they held the 

* Prof. p. W. Yanilell. Brain. Ootober. 1881. 
t Appleton*8 Joamol, Deoember 11, 187S. 
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sponge of Tin^ar to the parched lips of smners, instead 
of leading them to the brook of life where they might 
drink to completion. They met with the treatment 
usual in sach popular upheavals — ^they were pushed 
aside to make room for the new expounders and proph- 
ets« ignorant men full of faith and rooiferationy who 
preached night and day the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem and the wrath to come. 

^The apple of Sodom grew out of this religious 
mania; the followers soon became incapable of sin.* 
• • • ' And when a* man becomes conscious that his soul 
is saved/ proclaimed one of their spiritual leaders, Uhe 
first thing that he sets about is to find his paradise and 
his Eve.' The leaders could not find paradises in their 
own homes, nor Eves in their own wives, and sought 
thdr ^ affinities ' elsewhere. One of their leaders had a 
vision of an immense throng of men and women in. 
heaven who wandered hither and thither in search of 
something necessary to their happiness with an expres- 
sion of longing depicted on their faces. The men hunted 
for wives, as women did for men. The spirit of yearn- 
. ing for an incomplete joy was everywhere visible in 
these great hosts. The seer gave an interpretation of 
his vision that men and women were wrongly yoked on 



* The seoM of guilt and that of rescneration and deration after 
oooferrion are good symptoms of reriral mania. Mr. D. Starbaok, 
to whom m J thanks are dne for placing at m j disposal his rich ma- 
terial on religious oonrersion, in his article ** A Stud j of Conver- 
sion * (The American Journal of Psychologj, January, 1807), comes 
to the conclusion that ** reTiral meetings play an important part in 
oonTorrion," and that ** the sense of sin " and '^ the sense of elera- 
tkNi'* are iU main characteristics. What Mr. Starbuck does not 
realise Is the fact that it Is not healthy normal life that one studies 
in sodden religioiis conterskMiSi bat the phenomena of rsTiral in- 
sanity. 
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this earthy and that tliis may be remedied by a proper 
and Bpiritoal union in the terreetrial sphere. The in* 
terpretation was received with favour, and even with 
enthusiasm. The man who saw the vision set the ex- 
ample by putting his Intimate wife aside and taking 
to his bosom the comely wife of one of bis brethren. 
Others quickly followed the example. • . • The union 
was popularly designated among them as spiritual wed- 
lock. . . • Old ties were given up» The kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. Old rules were no longer binding 
. and old obligations were set aside. Men and women, 
regardless of marital ties, selected their celestial com- 
panions. 

^ At first such unions were to be of purely spiritual 
character, but, of course, in the end became sexual. . • • 
Before long the spiritual union was found to be incom- 
plete, and it assumed the ordinary character of that 
which exists between man and woman who live to- 
gether in close intimacy. Men who lived with the 
wives of others, and' women who lived with the hus* 
bands of others, produced a strange confusion. . . • 
Children were abandoned by their natural protectors. 

^ It resulted in evil still worse. Men and women 
discovered that they had made mistakes in their spiritual 
unions, and, after having lived for a certain period to- 
gether, they separated to make new selections. It soon 
came to pass that they made new selections in com- 
paratively short periods of time, and the doctrine of 
spiritual affinity thus inevitably mei^ged into gross 
licentiousness. 

^ If the facts were not. before us, some of the unions 
would appear incredible. These were what the French 
would call inariagen d tiroU. The lawful husband and 
the spiritual one lived under the same roo^ in some 
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\ with the same wife, who denied all conjugal ri ji^ts 
to the hnfiband in law, and accorded them f reelj to the 
husband in spirit; and there are remarkable instances 
famished of the husbands submitting to such a state of 
things as being in accordance with the divine will* And 
such examples of degradation, according to the annals of 
the time, do not appear to have been rare. 

^ Such were some of the results which the revival 
of 1833 left behind in die 'burnt district' . . • Such 
was the revival in its moral aspect. It had still a phys- 
ical and mental side, which was worse to contemplate, 
in the number of deluded people who were placed in 
the hospitals and insane asylums." 

About the year 1840 the so-called ^Miller mania'' 
broke out* ^This delusion originated in die read- 
ings, reflections, and dreams of one William Miller, of 
the State of New York, who came to know about the 
year 1840 at what time ^ the Lord was to appear in tlie 
heavens' and the end of all things to come. He soon 
found adherents^as will the author of any ^humbug,' 
however palpable — ^who with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause set themselves to proselyting. They went abroad 
preaching their doctrine to all who would hear, and 
publishing their views to the world through periodicals 
and newspapers. ... At the outset they pitched not 
only upon the year, but the day and hour on which the 
^Scm of Man should come with power and great glory.' 
A doctrine like this, solemn and momentous beyond 
ezpresdon, spread abroad with all the rapidity that 
novelty could lend to it; the zeal of its adherents . • • 
soon collected around its standard throngs of men and 
women who hugged the delusion as the announcement 

• Etquirol, IfenUl lialadkt, English tnntUtion; 
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of great eventSy and the support of raptures and glori- 
ous ecstasies. 

^ The beggarly amount of intellect with which its de- 
luded followers were possessed soon yielded to the farce 
of religious excitement, and long before ^the time 
drew near when they were to be received up ' they for- 
sook their respective callings, closed their shops and 
stores, left their families to suffer, or abandoned them 
to the cold charities of die world, attending meetings 
for prayers and exhortations, ^ rendering night hideous 
by their screams' and by ceaseless prayers and watch- 
ings, intending to open in 'the great day of the 
Lori' 

^ The excitement, of which the above brief presen- 
tation furnishes by no means an exaggerated description, 
soon b^an to produce its effects upon both the bodies 
and minds of these wretched beings. A pale and hag- 
gard countenance, indicative at once of physical exhaus- 
tion and great mental solicitude, strange and erroneous 
views in reference to tlieir worldly relations and affiurs, 
together with their conduct, which showed that the cof^ 
trolling jxyioer of reason was swallowed up in the great 
maelstrom of MiUerism — all indicated the shock which 
had been produced by the terrors of this fearful delu- 
sion. As the time for the great denouement approached 
meetings increased, their prayers were heard far and 
wide around ; converts were multiplied ; baptisms were 
celebrated, not by sprinkling, but by immersions which 
lasted sometimes longer than life. The gift of tongues 
was vouchsafed, ascension robes of snowy whiteness 
were made ready, property was freely given away, and 
on the morning of ^ the. great day,' with hearts pre- 
pared, and decked in robes of peerless white, they went 
forth to meet the ^bridegroom.' Some, not content to 
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meet him upon earth, actually ascended trcee in order 
first to greet his approach. 

^The day first announced passed off quietly. . • . 
Great was the disappointment of the followers of the 
doctrine of Miller. Their time for weeks and months 
had been lost, their business broken up, and their prop- 
erty gone. Yet, to exhibit, as it were, still more forci- 
bly the strength of religions fanaticism (religious sug- 
g^on) operating upon (weak) minds, they still clung 
to their delusion, again ^ searched the Scriptures,' and 
happily found that they had been in error. It was on 
a cei^ain day and hour of the Jewish year 1844 on 
which their calculation should have been based, in- 
stead of the corresponding year of our calendar. The 
joyful news was spread abroad throughout the realms 
of MiDerism, and the zeal and fervour of the followers 
rose higher than before. 

'^Meanwhile institutions for the insane were daily 
furnishing new proofs of the mental ravages Millerism 
was producing throughout the country. Miller maniacs 
were almost daily brought to the doors of the insane 
asylums. Worn out and exhausted by ceaseless reli- 
gious orgies, many broke down completely and be- 
came hopelessly insane. Some were already in heaven, 
doihed with the new bodies provided for the saints ; 
others, like spectres, were hastening to convert to the 
same faith their fellow-victims to disease ; while a third 
class refused to eat, having no further need of other 
than 'angels' food.' So strictly did many of the be- 
lievers adhere to the cherished passages of the sacred 
Scriptures that they declined to go abroad to respond 
to the calls of Nature, because, forsooth, we were com- 
manded ^to become as little children,^ and hence soiled 
their nnderdresses. None slept, or slept but little ; all 
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were waiting, waiting in obedience to a divine com* 
mand. • • . Sleep, in fact, was far from their eyes in con- 
sequence of the long-continued watchf uhiess which had 
been imposed. They had passed the point of sleep; 
some of them even passed the rallying point of ex- 
hausted nature, and sank to rise no more. Scores of 
the victims to this modem delusion (epidemic) were 
known by all to be the tenants of madhouses, and it 
was promulgated far and wide by the most respectful 
authorities that this was a legitimate result of their mis- 
guided views and actd, yet it fell unheeded upon the 
ears of those for whom in kindness it was designed. 

Meanwhile the period approached when the correct- 
ness of their last reckoning was to be verified. ... If 
possible, a more firm conviction of the truth of MiUer- 
ism existed in the minds of its followers generally than 
before; converts to it had increased, and all the ele- 
ments of prodigious and extended commotion were con- 
centrating preparatory to this event. The scenes which 
were enacted in view of J;he fulfillment of this second 
interpretation greatly exceeded the first. Like the firsts 
it proved to be a baseless fabric of a vision. • . • The epi- 
demic, however, did not abate. The Cry of November 
23, 1844^ announced the fact that ^our brethren and 
sisters are not only strong, but much stronger than ever. 
Our brethren are all standing fast, expecting the Lord 
every day.' '' 

Well may President Jordan, of Stanford Universit •, 
exclaim : ^^ Whisky, cocaine, and alcohol bring tempc • 
rary insanity, and so does a revival of religion— one of 
those religious revivals in which men lose their reason 
and self -control This is simply a form of drunkenness 
no more worthy of respect than the drunkenness that lies 
in the gutter.'' Prof. Jordan was attacked on all sides 
24 
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by the small fry of die pulpits. But Prof. Jordan 
wasy in fact, too mild in his expression* Religions re* 
vitalism is a social bane, it is far more dangerous to the 
life of society than drunkenness. As a sot^ man falls 
below the brute; as a revivalist^ he sinks lower than 
the sot 

In 1857-58 a great industrial panic occurred in this 
country. Business was pressed to its utmost limits. 
The ^"eed of gain became a veritable mania. Com- 
mercial centres, cities, towns large and small, and even 
villages were possessed by the demon of financial spec- 
ulation. Speculation rose to a fever heat; the vrildest 
projects were readily undertaken by the credulous busi- 
ness public. Finally the crash came. Social sugges- 
tion began to work the other way, and the stream of 
business life turned in the opposite direction. Every 
one ran for his life, not so much because he perceivod 
danger, but simply because he saw his neighbours run- 
ning — a stampede, a panic, ensued. 

In this morbid condition of the body politic the 
toxic germs of religious mania, the poisonous microbes 
of the revival pest, once more found a favourable soil. 
A fierce religious epidemic set on and spread far and 
wide. The religious journals of the country gloried 
in it ^ Such a time as the present," writes trium- 
phantly one of them,* ^ was never known since the days 
of the apostles for revivals. Revivals now cover our 
very land, sweeping all before them. . • • Meetings are 
hekl for prayer, for exhortation, with the deepest inter- 
est and the most astonishing results. Not only ai« 
thdy held in the church and from house to house, but 

• H. 0. Fiih, Hsndbook of BrriTsli. For tlis ots of Winnen 
ofSools. 
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in the great marts of trade and centres of business. In 
New York there is a most astonishing interest in all 
the churches, seeming as if that great and populous 
. and depraved city was enveloped in one conflagration 
of divine influence. • . . Prayer and conference meet- 
ings are held in retired rooms connected with large 
commercial houses, and with the best effects (I). The 
large cities and towns generally from Maine to Cali* 
fomia are sharing in this great and glorious work." 

A Boston journalist caught a glimpse of the true 
nature of this religious revival ** For the last three 
months,'* he writes, ^^a revival of religion has spread 
like am, epidemic over a vride extent of the country. 
Prayer meetings noon and night ; prayer meetings in 
Boston, Kew York, Philadelphia, Chicago; prayer 
meetings in Bichmond, Charleston, Mobile, Kew Or- 
leans; prayer meetings in town, village, hamlet, North 
and South, crowded vrith expectant listeners and ac- 
companied with a copious outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit. The whole thing is emotional contagion with- 
out principle." 

This religious revival then spread to Ireland, where 
it raged with as great a fury as in its native place, the 
United States, the country of the revival plague. 

** I am unwilling to give the details," writes Bev. J. 
Dewelyn Davies,* "of the kinds of affection which 
have prevailed. They are painful, and in many cases, 
to speak frankly, simply disgusting. The attacks have 
so far the character of an epidemic that they have had 
a singular resemblance to one another. The prevailing 
symptoms have been a state of perfect physical help- 
lessness beneath an overwhelming sense of guilt and 

« Macmillan, toL i, March, 186a 

\ 
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danger; • • . sadden proetrationfi, diriekB and cries, 
eataleptic rigiditjTy oppression at the heart and stomach, 
in some cases temporary blindness, deafness, and nmnb- 



American society oscillates between acute financial 
mania and attacks of religious insanity. No sooner is 
the budness ferer over than the ddirium acuium 
of religious mania sets in. Society is thrown from 
Scylla into Charybdls. From the heights of finan- 
cial speculation it sinks into the abyss of revival- 
ism. Amerioan $ootety aeetn$ to mifff^frcm circular 
VMonity. 

The friends of revivalism are not unaware of this 
fact Thus Bev. H. C. Fish, who made a text-book of 
revivalism, naively tells us: ^ It is an interesting fact 
that they [revivals] frequently succeed some great 
[public] calamity, a prevailing epidemic, or financial 
embarrassment.'' The gertM of religious insanity re- 
ftUre/or their development a dieecieed a/nd exhausted 
hody politic. 

Women in general, and American women in par- 
ticular, are highly suggestible.* The woman's crusade 

* I Uke here the opportanity to mention the interesting fact of 
reTivalism among the American Jewish women. The revival of an- 
cient Jewish customs and the separation from the Gentile world are 
among the aims of this religious mania. ** Those who take part iu 
this revival*" a well-known rabbi informs me, ** consider themselves 
snperior to other women." This sense of superiority of those who 
were ''saved" is a well-marked symptom of the revival plague. 
The germs of this epidemic seem to be very active. Although they 
started thttr career in Chicago, at the World's Fair, in the year of 
our Lord 1S08, they have invaded nearly every city of the United 
States; Rich Jewish ladies form the main body of victims ; they 
are very susceptible to this religious disease.. The interesting pe- 
eoliarity of this Jewish revival plague is that it attacks only women 
andnbbis. 
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of 1873 may serve as a good illustration.* The crusade 
commenced in Hillsborongh, Obio, on a Christmas 
morning. After a lecture bj Dr. Dio Lewis on the 
Potency of Woman's Prayer in the Orogshop, the 
response was general. A meeting for prayer and 
organization was held, the women, led by a distin- 
guished Methodist lady, the heroine of the mob, 
marched forth on their first visit to drug stores, hotels, 
and saloons. The crusade mania, like a true epidemic, 
spread rapidly into adjacent towns, tlie women visiting 
saloons, preadiing, singing, and praying. Ladies of all 
denominations joined the crusade. Neither threats nor 
harsh treatment nor rough weather could check the 
fervent religious zeal of the female mobs. Li many 
places the ladies suffered severe privations ; they were 
oftentimes kept standing in the cold and rain; they 
were often offended and ill treated ; but of no avail — 
the crusade epidemic kept on ragitfg with unabated 
fury. The churches were crowded day and night 
Like all things taken up' by women, the enthusiasm of 
this crusade did not last long; it soon died out Social 
suggestibility is too strong in woman to permit her to 
remain long under the influence of suggestions that are 
out of the way of commonplace life. Woman can not 
leave long the routine of her life, the beaten track of 
mediocrity ; she can rarely rise above the trite ; she is a 
Philistine by nature. 

Such were, in the main, some of the religious epi- 
demics that befell American society for the brief space 
of its existence. Who can enumerate all the com- 
mercial ^ revivals,^ the ^business bubbles,^ and the 
economical panics closely following in their waket 

• CjoloiMMlift of Methodising Bishop Matthew SimpKNi. 
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Who can tell of all the erases and manias— sneh, for 
instance, as the football mania, the baseball mania, the 
prbe-fight insanity, the Trilby craze, the bicycle frenzy, 
tlie new-woman pest — that have taken possession of 
the American sodal self t Who can count all the in- 
dustrial, political, and lynching mobs in which the spirit 
of American society has manifested itself t Their name 
is legion, for they are innumerable, countless.* 

Sad and melancholy are the mental aberrations of 
the social mind, but ^orj painful is it to find that they 
flow from the inmost soul of society. Society hy its 
very nature tends to run riot in mobs and epidemics. 
For the gr^gariausj the subpersonal^ uncritical social 
sdf^ the mob self^ and the suggestible subconscious self 
are identical. 

* While this work wm in progrett s great eoonomioo-political 
epidenie, the M>-ealled silver moreinent, wm nging over the conn- 
try* The woric wat hMdiy completed when the excitement of the 
•Uver mania sabeidedt but onlj to give plaoe to a diiferent form of 
aodal maladjt the qieculative^*' gold-mining mania," the Klondike 
plagna. 
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To find out the percentage of pure suggestion cases 
we use what may be called the method of subiractum by 
distribution. Let n factors with a chance element in 
proportion to their number give m results; and let the 
different factors contribute unequally to the sum total — 
some giving more results and some less, and others, ex- 
cept for the chance element, having almost no effect to 
bring out any results of-4heir own. Some of the factors 
being effective and others ineffective, it is now required 
to find how much is due to each factor and how much to 
chance. To solve this problem we distribute equally the 
chance element among the different factors, and then 
separate the results of the factors into sets of equations, 
each factor having its equation with the corresponding 
chance element The equations, of course, have to be 
found by experimentation. Adding then the results of 
the effective factors, and subtracting the Sum from the 
sum total f;i, we have the sum of results given by the in- 
effective factors — that is, we have pure chance results. 
If now we divide that last sum by the number of the in- 
effective factors, we get the chance element of each factor. 
Once the chance element is found, we subtract it from 
the results given by each one of the effective factors. 

S65 
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Sappoee we have four factors, A, B, G, D, of which A 
and D are effective, B and C are ineffective. Suppoae 
they all, with the total chance element included, give a 
som total of m reeults ; and that factor A with its chance 
element give a results, and factor D with its chance ele- 
ment give d resnlts. Let P represent the total chance 
element, then P most be distributed equally among the 

p 
factors, each factor having a chance element of j. Let 

X represent the cases or resnlts due to the factor A alone, 
and y to D alone, we have then the following equations 
lor faot<Nr A and factor D : 

p 
Fact<»rs B and will simply have each ^ results. 

p 
Let 2 ^p. We may now arrange the factors as fol* 

lows: 

A ....jp + ^sa 
B • • • • p 
G •• •• p 

Since the sum total of experiments is m, we have, on 
adding all the factors, the following formula : 
{P + ^) + (P + y) + ip = ni [1] 
But (p + y) =rf [2] 

(p + x) =a [3] 

Subtracting the sum of equations [2] and [3] from 
equation [1], we get the value of the particular chance 
element, j». Solving now the equations [2] and [3], we-- 
find the values of x and y. 

1. Ahiormal Position. 
Let P represent the number of cases due to chance ; 
jf, the cases due to immediate suggestibility; z^ the cases 
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doe to mediate suggestibility; #, the total nnmber of ex- 
periments ; then, P + jf + z^$. Now, P must be equally 
distributed among the squares, and as there are six of 

P P 

them, each square has -g chancecases. Let 7sj^,thenwe 

have: 

D n i3 o a n 

This gives the following formula : 

(1) 3p+(p + y) + (2ji + ic)=^which =620 

(2) Now, (p -f y) was found to s= 346 

(3) And (2 p + z) =130 
Subtracting (2) and (3) from (1), we have Sp = 145 

and p = 48*33, y = 296*67, x = 33*34. 

Out of 620, 296*67 are cases of immediate suggest!- 
bility, which gives a percentage of 47*85. 

This percentage or ratio of immediate suggestibility I 
represent by percentage y. 

Out of 620, 33*34 ara^cases of mediate suggestibility, 
which gives 5*37 per cent 

This percentage or ratio of mediate suggestibility I 
represent by percentage x. 

Hence, 

Percentage y = 47*85 per cent 
Percentage's 5*37 per cent 

A Coloured Cover. 

Number of experiments, 400. 

Cases of immediate suggestion,* ( ji -f y) = 190. 

Cases of mediate suggestion, {ip + z\ss 98. 

* By ^osMS of immediate or mediate snggeetion " I mcsu all 
the oases in whioh the square immediately or mediately suggested 
was taken* the chance cases not being as yet eliminated. 
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FoutuLi. 

« J» + (/+» + (8j» + «) = 400 
j» + yssl90 

H^ '" + '= *^ 

Ptooentage y = 3816 per cent 
Percentage a; = 5*83 percent^ 

i. Strange Shape. 

Number of experiments, 300. 
Gases of immediate suggestion, 16L 
Gases of mediate suggestion, 83. 

FOEMULA. 

»i^ + (i^ + y) + (2ii + ») = 300 
i^ + y=161 

B^ "+'=» 

Percentage y = 43 per cent 
Percentage « s 13 per cent 



-t Cohur verbally Suggested. 

Number of experiments, 300. 
Gases of immediate suggestion, 130. 
Gases of mediate suggestion, 80. 

^»i>+(i>+y) + (8i>+») = 300 

i> + y=:120 

Percentage y = 2889 per cent 
^, Percentage «s 4-44 percent 
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6. Place verbally Suggested. 
Number of experiments, 400. 
Cases of immediate suggestion, 131. 
Cases of mediate suggestion, 109. • • 

Formula. 

P+y^izi 

2jt> + «=109 

Percentage y = 19*41 per cent ^ - 
Percentage z = *58 per cent 

6. Environment. 
Number of experiments, 300. 
Cases of immediate suggestion, 115. 
Cases of mediate suggestion, 114. 

FORMUZJL 

8i^+(jP + y) + (2i^ + «) = 800 

2ji? + a; = 114 

Percentage y = 30*44 per cent 
Percentage x = 22*23 per cent 



Total number of experiments, 2,320. 
Cases of immediate suggestion, 1,052. 
• Cases of mediate suggestion, 614. 

FORMUZJL 

;i + y = l,052 
^p + x^ 614 
Hence, 

Percentage y = 35*94 per cent 
Percentage x = 6*41 per cent 
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"^ B. 



The results of our investigation enable us to formu- 
late in the sjffiibolieal language of mathematies the rela* 
tion of normal and abnormal suggestibility. (The reader 
is asked to regard the formulie as mere mathematical 
illustrations of relations of psychic phenomena.) 

We know that abnormal suggestibility yaries as direct 
suggestion and inversely as indirect suggestion, whereas 
normal suggestibility varies as indirect suggestion and 
inversely as direct suggestion. Now, iudicating abnormal 
suggestibility by S, normal suggestibility by Sa, direct 
suggestion by d^ and indirect suggestion by t, we may 
ezpreu the laws of suggestibility in the following way : 

The relation of normal to abnormal suggestibility is 
expressed by the f oUowing formula : 

If now we make t equal to 1, we have: 

Si:S = l:d« 

That is, as we retreat from the normal state and ad- 
vance into that of abnormal suggestibility, the efficacy or 
the force of direct suggestion increases as the square of 
its magnitude. In other words, the efficacy or force of 
direct suggestion increases faster than the magnitude 
of advance into the state of abnormal suggestibility. 

* Sobh a proportion is poMibls^ beosnss 8 and 8i diibr bat in 
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And, vice versa^ the force of direct suggestion diminishes 
faster than the advance into the normal state. 

Farthermore, once the abnormal state is iudncedi it 
becomes deeper as we increase and multiply the force of 
direct suggestion. 

Inverting the proportion and putting d equal to l, we 
have: 

SiSjslMr 

That is» as we pass the borderland of the abnormal and 
advance into the normal state, the efficacy or fprce of 
indirect suggestion increases as the square of its magni- 
tude. In other words, the efficacy of the indirect suggee* 
tion increases faster than the advance into the normal 
state. And, vice verea^ the force of indirect suggestion 
decreases faster with the reverse procession. 



- C. 



Making a table, we have : 

Claee A. 

First Qaoup. 

Experi* General charao- ( 

ments. ter guessed. Chanoe. Seoondaxy sigfaU | 

First series, 100 68 50 ISperoent 

Second series, 100 73 60 ' 28 •« 

SicoxD Qboup. 

Experi- General charao* 

ments. terguesaed. ^Chance. Seoondary sight 

First series, 100 70 60 20peroent 

Second series, 100 76 60 26 ^ 
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Biperi* OenenUehaiso- 

■Mnla. torg o ewe iL Chanot^ SeooodAiy tight 

Totelt 400 ^286 60 21*6 per cent 

(71*5 p. a) 



D. 



To eliminate the ohance element and to find the per- 
centage of correct guesaee, both general and particnlart 
dae to eeoondary eight, let y be the correct general 
goenee due to secondary eight, and p the correct gen- 
enJ chance guesses; let, again, x represent the correct 
particular guesses due to secondary sight, and p the par- 
ticular chance guesses. We hare the following formula : 

(i^ + y) + (A+«) = M-8 [1] 
(/)i + x) = 47 [2] 

(P + y) lu^ ^ ^^ correct general guesses as mere 
genersl, while {p% + x) are all the correct particuhur 
guesses regarded from the standpoint of their generality. 
For, as I pointed out in the text, every particular guess 
is also a general one (pi + x) ; again, in the second equa> 
tion are the correct particular guesses as particular. 
Subtracting equation [2] from [1], we have, 

(/) + y) = 21-2 [8] 

These are all the correct general guesses taken apart from 
(pi + x) the general-particular guesses. Now, in equa- . 
tion [3], ;i is 50 per cent, because each guess has only 
end aitematite, letter or figure; in other words, p^y\ 
hence, yss 10*8. 

. Since there are only ten characters to guess in each 
particular case, therefore in it hundred cases the chance 
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element in equation [3] is ten, or pt^zlO and ^ = 37; 
and since y = 10-6, therefore ff + x^ or the general 
guesses taken in their totality, s= 47*6. 
Making a table, we have : 



Class B. 



Experi- 
ments. 

400 



100 



Oeneral 
273 


PiurtiottUtr 
' olutraoter. 

188 


68S 


47 




IbMOLA. 


{p-\-y) + (Px-\-*) = 



Seoondsry sight, 
genend chkraoter* 

47*6 per cent 

partioohur chsnote. 

87*0 per cent 



1-2 



;i, + a? = 47 
jp + y = 21-8 i>i = 10 

jp = y a?,s=37 

y = 10*6 y + x =47*6 

Nors.— In sll mj subsequent osloulfttions on seoondaiy sight 
p and y stand for mere general osies, while pi and » stand for the 
clafli of particular guesses, and also for the class which is both 
particular and generaL 



E. 



Making a table, we have : 



Experi- 
ments, 

400 
100 



Class C. 

(General Particular 
character, character. 

255 92 

63-7 28 



Secondary sight 
general character. 

40*5 per cent 

particular charsoter. 

20*2 per cent 
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FOBMUUU 

y = 20-8 

Here j^ s 2*8 becenee of the nomber of charaoten to 
chooee from, there being twenty-eix letters and nine digits 
(aero was exdnded). 



F. 



ffaUog 


tables, we have: 

Class D. 
FnsT Oboop 




Bipcti- Qmmi PuUenkr 
BMU obMMtMr. ehuMtor. 

SOO 130 49 


Seoondarjr sight, 
gMteral ehuaoUr. 

41-9 per cent 


100 


65 U6 
FdaifULA. 


pMUoular chuaetM; 
21*7 per cent 


%. , . 


iP+9) + (Pi+*) = 

^+ys40-5 
ysSO-2 


66 
24-6 

Pt^ 2-8 

«s21-7 

« + y«41-« 
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SiooxD Gaoup* 



Experi* 
menu, 

300 



100 



Oeneiml 
oharactor. 

140 
70 



ParticuUr 
oharaoter. 

64 
27 



SeooncUrj tight, 
general chancter, 

46*7 per cent 

perticaUr oharacter. 
24-2 per oent 



FOEXUUL 

(i^ + y) + (i^. + *) = 70 
/>! + « = 27 

jp,= 2-8 
|i + y = 43 a;s24*2 

P — y ir + y = 46-7 

y = 21-5 



Total. 

Experi- General Particnlar 
mente. obaraoter. ohanuster. 

400 270 103 



Secondary tight* 
general cbaraoter. 

43*8 per cent 

particnlar cbarMter* 
22-9 per oent 



G. 





Class B. 




FiftfT Gbovp. . 


Bxperi- 
mentt. 

200 


General Particnlar Secondary tight, 
chamcter. chanu:ter. general chanicter. 

140 68 42 per oent 


100 


particular cbancter. 
70 84 24 per oent 
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(j'+y)+(>.+«) = 


70 
34 




'P+9- 


b36 


i», = 10 . 


• 


P* 
9- 


=y 

sl8 


f + « = 42 


• 


SaooHD Qwam. 


Bzpcri. 

BMnU. 

SOO 


QmmX 
«huaeter. 

151 

• 


PaitionlMr 
ohwaeter. 

71 


SeooDcUrjr dgfct, 
genanl ohMMtar. 

46*5 per cent 


100 


7S-6 


35-5 


partioalarohanMstflK 



FOBMULA. 

/>! + « = 86'6 
p + yszM Pt^lO 

p^y « = 25-6 

yssSO y + irss46-6 



TOTAU 

Esperi* Oenena Particultf 

aenU. eliMiotor. ohamoter. 

400 201 130 



100 W-7 84-7 



Seoondarj sight 
genaml ohmoter. 

43-7 per cent 

ptrtioiilar chance. 
24'7peroent 
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H. 



If we designate the probability of each figure being 
taken by chance by j^» immediate snggestion by x, locality 
suggestion by y, number suggestion by i, we have : 

2 6 4 7 1 6 8 8 

(p**) 

(tp^i) 

(»l> + y) + (8l> + «) + (jP + «) + 3/^ = 1000 

8/) + y= 208 

2p + z=: 179 

ji + a;= 894 

Solfing these equations and eliminating p^ we hate : 

Percentage x s 32*1 per cent 
** y= 6-2 •• 
•* _ss= 8-8 «« 

Experi* Immediate Locality Number 

meats. tuggestioD. eaggesUon. snggestion. 

1000 894 208 179 

82*1 per cent 6*2 per cent 8*8 per cent 

Formula. 

iip+y) + {ip+M) + ip+x)+3pzzim 

321 
Percentage a; ssj^ as 82-1 per cent p + xs: 894 • 

Percentage y = i?^= 6-8 " »p + if- «» 

Percentage « = j^= 8-8 « «!»+«= 179 



/>s7d 8psi 319 
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If we designate the number of the crowd by m, the 
energy of the hero by «, the eneigy awakened by the hero 

in each indiridnal by -^9 and the energy awakened by ' 

each indindnal in hit fellow by -9 the total energy 
awakened by tlie hero it -^y the total energy awakened 
by each indiridoal it — , the total energy of the mob it 
»i-j- + -^, or the mob-energy = "4- + -^* 
Deiiguating the total mob-energy by E, we hare : 

Let E| repreaent the enei^gy of another mob, whose ini- 
initial energy u alao «, bat the number of individaals is 
different, say ntn then tiie relation of the two mob-energies 
willbe: 

B^ -X(»*+^) ^ m(m+2) 

Patting m, = fifif we hare : 

E, m + i / n>fn + 2n \ 

E,"»-m + 2»'^^-l m + 2 J^ 

[ 5t") ™*J^ ^ regarded at the coefficient of mob- 
energy. If the mob-energy of 100 individqalt be taken 
at a nniti then the mob-energy of 200, or of twice at many f 

indiridnalt, will be about four timet at great In a mob ( 

of fMOf n as 2 and m s 100, tnbttitating thete numerical 
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Talues ia the formula of the mob-coefiSoient, we have 

404 

r--: , which gives a quotient of about four units. A mob 

of 300 gives about nine times as much energy, or nine 
units. A mob of 400 gives about sixteen units. In short* 
we may say that while the numbers of the mob grow in 
an arithmetical progression, the energy of the mob grows 
(approximately) in a geometrical progression.* 

The growth of mob-energy may be. graphically repre* 
aented by a curve. 
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The horizontal line X Xg represents the number of 
individuals in the mob from 100 to 1,000 ; the perpendicu- 
lars represent the rates of mob^nergy; and the curve 
A B is the curve of mob-energy. 

* The render must rt gsrd the formula as but an Illustration of 
the proposition that the mob-energy grows faster than the sum of 
iDdi\idaal8. 
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test of, M. 
American revlTala, tSO. 

aociety, S68, 964. 

women, 868, 888. 
Amneaia, 78. "^ 

cause of, 808, 811. 

diagnoaia of, 884. 

law of, 831. 

physiological aide of, 881. 

auggoatecl, 118, 180, 868. 

types of, 848. 
Amnesic state, 71. 

Annsthosia in automatic writing, 
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JTiEGENERATION. By Professor Max Nordau. 
«^^ Translated from the second edition of the German work. 8vo. 
Cloth, 13.50- 

** A powerful, treoduiBt, Mvag« attack on all the leading litenry and artisiic idolt 
of the time by a man of great intellectual power, imincnf e range of knowledge, and 
the poasesMtr of a luckl Myle rare among Gennan writers, and brooming larer every- 
where, owing to the very influence* which Nordau at adu with such unipnriag energy, 
such eager baited."— iJ#M/tfM CMrvukie, 

" The wit and learning, the litenrv skill and the sdentiSc method, the righ teoua 
intlignation, ami the ungovemed prejudice displayed in Herr Max Nonlau's treatiae 00 
' Degeneration,' attracted to it, 011 its first appearance in Germany, aa atteotiM that 
was partly admiring and partly astonished. "^-Z^wi^w Xhttufatit, 

" Let us say at once that the EaglUh-rcading miMic should be grateful lor an 
English rendenng of Max Nordau's polemic It wul ptovidc society with a sufa^ 
that may last as long as the present Government . . . We read the pages without 
finding one dull, sometimes in reluctant agreement, sometimes with amused mnlwil, 
someumes with angry indignation.**— Z0m<^« Smtmnlttj^ Kevitw, 

*' Herr Nordau's book filb a void, not merely in the systems of Lombroao, aa he 
says, but in all exbiins systems of Knglish and American criticism with whidi we wt 



acquainted. It is nut litersirv critictMip pure and simple, though it is not lacking 
" ' I of a high order, but it m something which has long been nm ' ' 
which every ihoughthil lover of art and literature and evt 



literary qualities of a high order, but it m something which has long been needed. 

^..^ * *^-' • • ' ^ literature and every senoos 

_____^ J pffndff slowly and wisely.** 

-^Rkkard iit'mrf'SUdttmrd, im'tktMmii mmd Ex^re$M. 

" llie book is one of more than ordinary inierest Nothing Just Kk« k has ever 



. Agree or disagree with iu conclusions, wholly or in part, no one can Ciil * { 

10 recognise the Mice of ita argaoMat and tht timdiiieM of Os iaj tiac i in o s . ** » Ck t u ^g$ 
Evtmimi i»09i^ 

f^ENIUS AND DEGENERATION. A Study in 
v^ PsyekoUgy. By Dr. Wxluam Hirsch. Translated from th« 

second edition of the Gennan work. Uniform with ** D^en* 

eration." Large Svo. Cloth, f 3.sa 

*'The first intelligent, rational, and scientific study of a (treat suljcct. ... In the 
development of hi* argument Or. Hirsch freoucntly finds it necessary to attack the 
positions auumed by Nordau and Lnmbroso, nis two leading advenaries. . , . Only 
calm and sober reason endure. Dr. Hiiich possesses tim calmners and sobricfy. Hit 
woric will find a permanent pUce among the authorities cif science.**— AT. K ifermUL 

"Dr. Hirsch's researches are intended to hiing the reader lo tiie conviction that 
'no psychological meaning can be attached to the word gemus.* • . . While all laea of 
genius have common traits, they ate not tmits characteristic of genius; they are such 
as are posse«sed by other men, and more or less by all men. . . . Dr. Hirsch believes 
that most of the great men, both of art and of science, wdv mUnnderstood by tbdr 
contempontfies, and were only appieciatad after they were daid."«if«i# J, JL CUdtr, 
im th* Smmdmy lV0tUL 

** * Genius and Degeneration ' ought to be read by evenr man and woman who pio> 
fesses to keeo in touch with modem thought It is deeply interesting, and ao full of 
iniarmaUon that by intellectual readers it will be seised upo^ with avidity.''— A|^tail» 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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IJYPNOTISM,' MESMERISM, AND THE 

^ -^ NEW WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Harf, formeriy Sur- 

feoo to the West London Hoq>ital, and Ophthslmic Suigeon 

to St Mmiy's Hospital, London. Neir edition, enlarged and 

fCTiied. With new chapteis on *'The Eternal Gullible" and 

" The Hypnotism of Trilby.** zamo. Cloth, $x.5a 

«* Mff, Hart holib k m proved b«yood all NMonabl* doybc that Um hypnotic cod- 
Sdem h wm •dmiwtrf cIisImI kcc mnd d«eter«t that th« praciica of hypAociam, oiwcpt 
%3r fkilbd phyaidaM^ should he Mrhiddoa. He affime its therapeutic oseloMaess, and 
•oadoauM the practioe because of the possibilities of social oiischieft. . . . His per^ 
•eaalesprrienees M the'New WItchcnft' oaable himio exercise a critical check oa 
Ifca wid theories aad uaaupportad assertieua of othcw."— ^'Aitoi^^* At l^fgwr. 

TkAESMERISM, SPIRITUAUSM, ETC., HIS- 

J VI TORICALLY AND SCIENTIFICALLY CON SI D^ 

ERED. B]r William B. Carpintbr, M. D., F. R. S. lamo. 

Cloth, $1.25. 

**Tbe leader of these lectures will see that my whole aim is to diiOOfvcr, 
cm the geneially aooepted principles of testimony, what ttrg facts ; and to 
dh crimin a te t i et we cn facts and the inferenoea drawn from them. I have no 
other*theofy*tosappofftthan that of the constancy of the well-aaoertained 
laws of Natsra.**— /^nMM tkt Br^me$. 

'INCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
With their Application to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Stvdy of its Morind Conditions. By William 
B. Carpbhtbr, M. D., F. R. S. i2mo. Cloth, %yxx^ 

** AaoBf the a— iirous eiinsiit writefs this ootmiry ha« pro du ced none are aMio 
dsseriiaf of praise ibr havinf atteaipied to apply the results of physiological research 
•• the esplaaaliou of the auitaal rebtioM of the auod and body ihaa Dr. Carpeater.** 

\TATURE AND MAN: Essays, Scientific and 
^ V Philosophical By Wiluam a Carpknter, M.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introdnctoiy Memoir by J. Estun Carpknter, M. A., 
and a Portrait lama Cloth, $2.3$. 

•• Few vorics orndd be Montieaod that fire a better gencnd view of the change that 
Ihm been wrMght ia Mea*s coeccp ti oa s of life and Naturt. For this, if for nothibg 
else, the c oHocti oa would be valuable. But it wil be ws lc oio J also as a kind of 
b iogr ap hy of ita author, fer the essays aad the BMSMir support oae another aad are 
aMmM&y aiuaiiasiirs.''— 5k»<r<i»4r«. 

** Mr. EsiiaCaipeater^sBMnoSrofhisfethcrisJttSt what such a awoMir should be 
—a siii^ls record of a Mfc i '•' ' " " * ' " '-^'- ^^' 
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THB CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. 
Edited by W. Douglas IfoBUSOir. 

CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Professor E. Ferri. 
lama Cloth, $t.5a 

** A oKMl valuable book. It it suggestive oTfafenM and nmedies, il is vcaao 
aad tampctaia, and it contains a world of inlbnnatioa and wdl-amuigcd fiKis for 
intaresiod in or OMrely oboervant of ono of tbo grsai questions ef Um day.^-i^ 



dit^kim J*i$kUe Ltdgtr, 

** The sdcntitt, the bunanilanan, and the student wiB 6od aucb la iaderae Mid tn 
ndopt, while the kyssaa will wonder why such n book waa not wrinsn yean Ma.*** 
N«wmrk Ai9trti$er. 

'J^HE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Professor Lou- 
•^ BROSO. lUostnUed. lamo. Cloth, ti-S<^ 

*"TheFeaMle Offender' must be considered as a very vahiable addition la sden- 
Cifte literature. ... It is not alone to the scientist that the work will reconunend kaeK 
Thehuaaoiiarian, aiunous £ir the reform of the hnbitual criadnal, wil find in its pages 
aumy valuable sugfestions.**— /'/lACsi^Aiis itnm, 

"This work will undoubtedly be a vnluable addition to the works on ct u n h ology / 
aad oMy also prove of inesiimsble help m the psevention of ciiais."— /Vinstf /w 

** The book b a ymrr valuable onc^ and adauraUy adapted fcr g insr al rsading.**^ 
Bmi0n H0mu y^urmmL 
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*' An adonnible work on one of the most vital questions of the day. ... By scien 
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of crimiook)gy.''.ArMr V^rk HtrmUL 
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